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The A. S. & W. Double Twin Track 
Drill. 


The portable four-spindle drill herewith illustrated is 
designed for the special work of drilling electric railroad 
rails to take rail bonds, but it contains a number of new 
and interesting features which may be adapted for other 
uses, especially in types of portable drills where more 
than one spindle would be desirable. It is manufactured 
and put on the market by the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh, in connec- 
tion with its railroad bond department, and is the in- 
veution of Charles H. Oslund, Worcester, Mass., to whom 
a patent has been issued. Any number of drills may be 
embodied in the design, with centers but a short distance 
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FRONT ELEVATION 
Fig. 1.—Plan, 
apart, so that close drilling is possible. A general view of 
the device is shown in Fig. 2 

A notable feature of the drill is the mechanism em- 
ployed in obtaining a continuous cutting motion of the 
drill during both movements of a lever handle operating 
a series of ratchets. A reciprocating slide, carrying two 
seyles of pawls, is arranged to engage ratchet wheels fixed 
to the drill holders, one series operating the drills dur- 
ing the forward stroke of the slide, the other series per- 
forming the function during the reverse motion. The ac- 
tion of the slide also actuates the feed, which may be 
regulated as desired. The carriage is adjustable parallel 
with the rail, and each drill is independently adjustable 
to the work. Dogs hold the machine rigidly to the rail, 
and there is an arrangement so that a train or car may 
pass without necessitating the removal of the machine. 

The frame that carries the drill carriage is mounted 
upon a supporting bar which is rigidly clamped to the 
fish plates of the rail joint. The carriage rests in guides 
a, Fig. 1, and is moved to and from the work by the 


feed screw b, which may be adjusted to the work by a 
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Front and End Elevations 





hand wheel, as well as operated automatically while the 
drilling is in progress. On the feed screw shaft is fas- 
tened the ratchet e, Fig. 3, adjacent to which and rotatable 
on the shaft is the cam plate d. The function of this cam 
plate is to regulate the amount of feed by determining 
the number of teeth of the ratchet which shall be en- 
gaged by the pawl as it passes with the drill operating 
slide g, to which it is attached. The cam plate is ad- 
Justable and holds the pawl out of engagement as de- 
sired, the paw! riding on the edge of the plate excepting 
during the exposure of the required number of ratchet 
teeth. 

The drills are held in rotary holders e, which are 
provided with bearings on the carriage. The outer end 
of each holder carries a ratchet wheel f. The drill op- 
erating slide, shown at g, Fig. 3, is arranged to recipro- 






END ELEVATION 
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Double Twin Track Drill. 


of the A. S. & W. 





eate transversely in guides ht, on the extension of the 
earriage, and carries two sets of pawls, i and j. The 
pawls i are pivoted above the ratchet wheels, the pawls 
j below. The action of the slide in one direction causes 
the upper set of pawls to engage the ratchets, while the 
reverse motion of the slide engages the lower set of 
pawls, consequently the drill rotates continuously in the 
same direction. The slide is operated through the lever 
k, Fig. 1, which has a socket for a removable handle bar. 
The lever is connected to the projecting lug IJ on the car- 
riage frame by a short link, and is pivoted to a projec- 
tion on the slide. A stop arm for the lever is provided 
at v, Fig. 1. 

The supporting bar upon which rests the carriage 
frame is rigidly fastened to the rail joint by a dog at 
either end. At one end is the swivel dog n, having a jaw 
which engages the fish plate, and at the other end is the 
dog o, which has a threaded adjustment, so that the 
drills may properly fit any curvature or unevenness of the 
rail. The drill frame is mounted upon the supporting 
bar m, and is fastened to it by clamping bolts through 
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an elongated slot in the bar, which permits the frame 
and mechanism of the machine to be moved longitudinal- 
ly to the desired position. After longitudinal adjustment 
of the drills has been effected the carriage is firmly fas- 
tened to the rail by the two dogs. Bach is secured by 
the slotted arm p, as shown in the end elevation in Fig. 
1, which is pivoted to the carriage and carries a dog 
engaging the top of the rail, being held in engagement by 
a set screw. Pivoted to a lug, w, on each arm, p, is a fin- 
ger, r, having a tooth which engages a notch in the dog. 
These dogs can easily be released to permit the passage 
of a train or car, without disturbing the adjustments of 
the drills. To adjust each drill individually each drill 
holder is formed with a slot, as shown in Fig. 4, in which 
is inserted a key that bears upon the end of the drill 
shank, and also against the face of a knurled nut or 
collar, threaded on the drill holder. 


— 
A Heavy Submarine Cable. 





The Worcester Works of the American Steel & Wire 
Company have just completed the heaviest cable ever 
produced at these works, and probably one of the heaviest 
which has ever been manufactured. It is 6500 ft. in 
length, 2%4 in. in outside diameter and weighs about 70,- 
000 ib. Its purpose is to convey a powerful electric 
current under the waters of the St. Lawrence River, from 
the power plant of the Shawenegan Water & Power Com- 
pany at Shawenegan, midway between Montreal and Que- 
bec, to asbestos mines some distance away and on the 
other side of the river. The cable is of the three-con- 
ductor type, commonly used in street railroad power 
transmission. It will carry a 25,000-volt current. Each 
of the three strands is insulated with rubber before 
being laid up, and a general coat of the same insulation is 
then given. Jute is afterward laid on, and the whole is 
covered with heavy armor wire. 

The greatest care is required in preparing the cable, 
for the slightest imperfection would mean the instant 
grounding of the circuit. With perfect insulation a sub- 
marine cable such as this will give even better results 
than would the same cable above ground, because it has 
a practically constant low temperature, at which conduc- 
tivity is greater than when there is heat. The problem of 





3.—-Detai! Section Showing the Ratchets and Pawls for 
Rotating the Spindles. 


Fig. 


laying the cable in the St. Lawrence is an interesting 
one. The depth of water varies from long shallows, 
where it is necessary to dredge in order to permit the 
passage of the cable boat, to a maximum depth of 60 ft. 
The current is somewhat rapid, which fact, coupled with 
the necessity of laying the cable in a straight line across 
the river, makes the handling of the cable boat by tugs a 
task of no small difficulty. Haste is being made to get 
the cable in place before the river is enclosed by ice. 
There are few instances in this country of conveying 
power currents by submarine cable. The Italian engi- 
neers have made a more common practice of it. 
————— »-e—__ 

Morgan Rolling Mill Contracts.—The Morgan Con- 
struction Company, Worcester, Mass., has secured the 
contract for a 10 stand billet mill from the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., this being the second Mor- 
gan mill installed by the company. It will be somewhat 
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similar in design to the mill recently started up by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, N. Y. 
It will take blooms 7 x 7 in., and will reduce to billets 
varying in size from 4 x 4 in. to 1% x 1% in. The Mor- 
gan Company has also secured the contract from the 
Vereinigte Koenigs & Laurahuette Actien Gesellchaft of 
Osnabrueck, Upper Silesia, Germany, for a combination 
merchant bar, rod and hoop mill. The principal output 
of the mill will be small merchant bars and hoops. 
—————»—»-e—__—_ 


The American Foundrymen’s League. 


At a recent meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
League, held in New York City, Commissioner W. L. 





Fig. 2.—General View of the A. S. & W. Double Twin Track 


Drill. 


Herendeen and Secretary F. W. Hutchings of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, were present to confer on 
the proposal for closer relations between the two organi- 
zations. A committee consisting of the officers of the 
league were appointed to represent it in negotiations 
which might be had with the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. It was decided to prepare a plan for a benefit 





Fig. 4.—Detail of a Drill Socket Showing Manner of Adjusting 
the Drill Longitudinally. 


fund for tried and faithful employees, hélp to be ex- 
tended in case of illness and a stipulated sum to be paid 
the family of an employee in case of his death. Officers 
were re-elected as follows: President, BE. C. Stearns, E. ©. 
Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-president, Edward 
Gurney, Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Can.; treas- 
urer, J. B. Jones, Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y.; 
secretary, William Sleicher, West Side Foundry, Troy, 
nN. 3 
_—_3---g@——_—__—_. 

The London Times’ Engineering Supplement says that 
the remarkable rise in the price of tin has led to investi- 
gations of abandoned and inadequately worked tin de- 
posits in Cornwall. Engineers have been examining ex- 
isting pumping and hoisting plants with a view to having 
more economic equipment adopted, but it is said there is 
little likelihood of any great opening for engineering en- 
terprise in that part of the country. 
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The P. & W. Two-Spindle Profiling Machine 
with Belt Drive. 


A two-spindle profiling machine, known as the No. 
11, which, being intended for high cutter spindle speeds, 
bas been arranged with belt drive for the spindles instead 
of the usual spiral gear drive to diminish friction and 
avoid heat, is a new product of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. In other particulars the machine 
is similar to the profiling machine that was first intro- 
duced by this company about four years ago. These ma- 
chines are especially adapted for finishing the parts of 
guns, sewing machines and other accurate and inter- 
changeable work. The two spindles allow the taking of 
a roughing and finishing milling cut at one setting of the 
work, finishing it accurately to the dimensions desired and 
doing away with hand fitting. 

The driving pulley is a three-step cone with a fourth 
step which is belted to a back shaft on the rear of the 
machine. This shaft carries a drum 8% in. in diameter 
on which the spindle driving belts are free to travel when 
the spindle head slide is moved along the cross rail. The 
spindle pulleys are driven directly by 2-in. quarter-turn 


Fig. 1—The No. 11 Two-Spindle Profiling Machine with Belt 
Drive, Built by the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, 
Conn, 


belts and are 3 in. in diameter. They are mounted on 
hardened and ground steel sleeves running in bronze bear- 
ings, which are fastened to the cross slide. All the belt 
pull is exerted upon these sleeves instead of the spindles. 
The spindles are driven by the steel sleeves, in which they 
have a sliding fit, and run in the same kind of bearings 
as used in the standard spiral gear driven machines. 
The drum and all of the pulleys are counterbalanced. 
The countershaft speed is 480 rev. per min., and the 
speeds of the cone pulley are regularly 675, 480 and 340 
rey. per min. The spindle speeds corresponding to these 
are 1160, 1640 and 2300 rev. per min., respectively. 

The company is now prepared to furnish any of its 
several sizes of profiling machines with either gear or 
belt drive, as may be specified by the purchaser. Fig. 1 
is a general view of the front and working side of the 
machine, which shows the means of traversing the spin- 
dle heads on the cross rail for cutting in a direction par- 
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allel with the rail and also for moving the work table 
transversely to the rail. Fig. 2 is a detail side view show- 
ing the spindle drive. 

a 


The Foundry Supply Association. 


On behalf of the Foundry Supply Association, which 
recently perfected its organization at a meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, an announcement is made concerning the pro- 
visions for foundry equipment and supply exhibits in con- 
nection with the convention of the American Foundry- 





A Detail Side View Showing the Spindle Drive. 


Fig. 2.- 


men’s Association at Philadelphia in May, 1907. An 
armory has been secured which is 168 x 198 ft. A por- 
tion of the exhibits will be arranged in a lot 100 x 200 ft., 
adjoining the armory. These exhibits outside the build- 
ing will include oil melting furnaces and such machinery 
as requires heavy foundations. A number of exhibitors 
have already applied for space. Secretary H. M. Lane, 
610 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, reports a large 
number of applications for membership in the new asso- 
ciation. It is expected that the attendance at the Phila- 
delphia convention will number fully 1000 foundrymen 
and foundry foremen. In addition to the officers of the 
Supply Association, heretofore announced, the following 
have been elected trustees: Howard Evans, J. W. Pax- 
son Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry E. Pridmore, 
Chicago, Ill.; John Hill, Hill & Griffith Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; J. S. Smith, J. D. Smith Foundry Supply 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. E. Mills, C. E. Mills Oil 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; U. E. Kanavel, Interstate 
Sand Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
— 


Steel Passenger Cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has called for 
bids for the construction of 100 all-steel noninflammable 
passenger cars. This will be the first lot of such equip- 
ment to be made in accordance with the company’s in- 
tention to build no more wooden cars. The decision on 
this point was hastened by the progress of the New York 
tunnel, through which the company will not run anything 
but absolutely fireproof cars. One experimental pas- 
senger car has already been built by the Pennsylvania, 
but the new cars will embody many improvements upon 
this one. 

The company’s shops at Altoona will complete now 
very shortly the all-steel baggage car which is in course 
of construction there, as well as an all-steel postal car— 
the first to be constructed by any railroad. They will be 
delivered about January 1. The motive power depart- 
ment has also just approved designs for an all-steel din- 
ing car, and an experimental car of this character will 
be started at once. The Pullman Company, at the in- 
stance of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is at work upon an 
all-steel noninflammable sleeping car. Some 500 such 
cars must be completed and prepared for service by the 
time the New York terminal is ready for operation. 
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The National Founders’ Association. 


Progress on Open Shop Lines Reported at the Tenth Annual Convention. 


The tenth annual convention of the National Founders’ 
Association, held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
November 14 and 15, was one of the most noteworthy in 
attendance and spirit in the history of the association. 
The registration list showed a total of 259 names, which 
is high mark. The reports were of unusual importance, 
dealing with a year marked by strikes in many foundry 
centers. The energies of the association have been ex- 
pended as never before in combating the demands of the 
Iron Molders’ Union. While a number of the men prom- 
inent in the councils of the organization in its earlier 
years were active participants in the discussions of the 
two days’ sessions, many new faces appeared. The ac- 
cessions to the membership in the past two or three years 
have brought not a few men of marked forcefulness who 
are to be reckoned as important factors in the future of 
the movement. While the year has been one of conflict, 
the conservative forces in the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion are still strongly in evidence, and the discussions of 
last week’s convention indicated no change in the attitude 
heretofore assumed, which is one of hostility not to 
unionism per se, but to what are regarded as the unjust 
exactions of the Molders’ Union, resulting in uneconomic 
production and in putting the control of foundry opera- 
tions largely in the hands of employees. 


The President’s Report. 


Chief in interest of the features of the opening session 
on Wednesday morning was the report of President O. P. 
Briggs. The greater portion of it is given below: 


This convention marks the close of the tenth year of 
the National Founders’ Association. The year has been 
one of great prosperity in the foundry business; at the same 
time it has been attended with serious labor difficulties. The 
principal developments of the year were: 

1. The Philadelphia strike. 

2. The strike of May 2 in 47 plants. 

8. Fourteen strikes subsequent to May 12 


4. The joint meeting on May 5 of the Council h - 
bers whose shops were struck ~{ May 2. in Sec hpar sem 


5. The special convention of May 12 at Chicago. 


6. The referendum vote on closer co-o - 
tional Metal Trades Association. : SURE ore: Seite 


7. The resignation of Commissioner Caldwell and ; 
ment of W. L. ‘Herendeen as commissioner. a 


8. The results obtained in combating the strike. 
Philadelphia Shops Opened, 


During the early part of the fiscal year the attention 
of the association was centered on Philadelphia, where 10 
of our members were in the midst of the defense occasioned 
by the strike of October 27, 1905, just prior to the last 
convention. As time rolled round the strikers were de- 
feated step by step, notwithstanding the fact that one of 
our members, the Girard Iron Works, surrendered to the 
union early in February. Gradually the union began to 
realize its defeat. 
shops in two years in its endeavor to force the closed 
shop in all its details. 

The drastic measure adopted to help out Philadelphia 
was to demand strict closed shop, written agreements in a 
large number of the leading foundry centers, the union be- 
lieving that many foundrymen would sign any agreement 
presented, in view of the great demand for molders at 
that time. They also believed that a number of foundry- 
men would resist, by reason of which the association would 
transfer enough of its molders from Philadelphia to cause 
the foundrymen there to promptly surrender. 


The May Strikes 


On April 28 we informed certain cities of what, in the 
judgment of your officers, was in store for them. Imme- 
diately following this date the demands referred to were 
presented in the cities designated. A number of foundry- 
men operating small shops signed with the union. In point 
of number of men involved those who signed were a very 
small proportion. The resistance of the foundrymen was 
far in excess of the union expectations, and on May 2 there 
were, according to various estimates, from 5500 to 7500 
molders on strike in compliance with union orders. Forty- 
seven National Founders’ Association shops were affected. 


The Detroit meeting of the Administrative Council, 
the later special convention of the association at Chicago, 
and the decision to resist the closed shop demand of the 





Already it had suffered defeat in 45° 


union and to assess the membership for any amount 
necessary to carry on the contest, and the measures taken 
to execute the will of the convention—all were discussed 
in detail in the following sections of the report. Being 
matters of history and already recorded in these columns 
they are omitted. . 


Results of the Contest, 


On the question of written, closed shop agreements, we 
score a complete, unconditional surrender on the part of 
the union. Not a shop on strike on May 12 signed and the 
union has withdrawn the demand all over the country in 
its attempts to settle. 

In 48 shops we have obtained a complete, clean cut vic- 
tory, as nearly all of them are running at practically nor- 
mal- capacity with independent workmen and satisfactory 
results. 

In 10 shops the men were taken back on the conditions 
obtaining when they went out, excepting no written agree- 
ments. These are running under union conditions in other 
respects. 

Outside of our association, a large number followed the 
example we set and by so doing have won complete victories 
in the open shop movement. 

Of foundries of both members and nonmembers, all 
told, there are 100 that have won out completely, thus scor- 
ing the greatest victory over radical unionism ever recorded 
in the foundry industry. 

Due to this season’s strikes there have been installed 
not less than 2000 molding machines, and not less than 4000 
new men have been taught the molding trade more thorough- 
ly than they could have been taught it in years under union 
rules. 

The results obtained by both of these mediums have sur- 
prised the foundrymen beyond measure, and have demon- 
strated beyond question the important fact that the foundry 
business of this country has not progressed in years gone 
by as rapidly as it ought, due to union control of the mold- 
ing machine and the limitation of apprentices. 

Let us hope that the molding machine may continue 
its progress, and that young men of mechanical ability may 
continue to increase in numbers in the molding trade until 
this industry is second to none of the mechanical pursuits. 


Parleying During Strikes, 


I am again prompted to call your attention to one gen- 
eral principle in dealing with this vexatious problem. I 
refer to the necessity of having absolutely nothing to do 
with union officials during a strike. Every time you grant 
a union representative a hearing during a strike you pro- 
long the struggle. When the union men leave your employ 
they forfeit every possible right of representation by their 
order and the proprietor who continues to negotiate with 
these officials during a strike will never win a complete 
victory. Do all your negotiating, trading, compromising, 
sacrificing and dickering before you allow a strike to occur. 
After it has occurred and you have made up your mind to 
defend yourself, cut off all negotiations and accept nothing 
but unconditional surrender. With but few exceptions this 
policy has been pursued this season and has been in a great 
measure instrumental in bringing about the results obtained. 


The Issue, 


I also again refer to the issue in this great strike, and 
repeat what I said to you on May 12, that it was one of 
radical unionism. In not one shop involved has the ques- 
tion of wages and hours formed a part of the issue to such 
an extent as could not have been settled in 30 minutes, had 
the unjust union restrictions been removed. In fact, the 
question of wages and hours has formed so insignificant 
a part of the issue in these 114 shops that I very much 
doubt if one journeyman molder in ten could tell you why 
he was on strike on May 3. The only reason they can give 
is, “ Because the union officials told us to.” In many cases 
arbitration was urged on all questions at issue and turned 
down flatly by the union. A certain business agent in the 
West said that they proposed to force the closed shop May 
2. Later on, when the undertaking seemed more difficult 
than expected, he remarked that it would be fought out 
until either the union or the National Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation was bankrupt. 

A fair illustration of the union’s tactics is found in 
Milwaukee. The proprietors offered an increase to all their 
workmen in proportion to their qualifications and ability, 
but would not recognize any new minimum. The wages 
offered by these foundrymen would have raised all good 
men, and had they been accepted molders would have re- 
ceived, all told, from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. more actual 
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money than they had asked for, in that the demand was for 
a raise in the minimum only, thus neglecting altogether 
the best workmen in the city. As usual, their union mini- 
mum idea was uppermost in their minds, and they were 
ready to sacrifice all their most skilled men so long as their 
poor men were raised and their principles maintained. 


Some Lessons, 


Prominent among the lessons taught in this strike are: 

The absolute injustice of the minimum wage principle 
as applied to skilled labor. 

The mistake of employees in opposing the introduction 
of labor saving machinery. 

The rank injustice to the rising generation in limiting 
its opportunity of learning a trade. 

No organization can long continue that stands un- 
equivocally for reducing all mechanics to the same level, 
compelling the competent to divide earnings with the in- 
competent. This principle gradually but surely lowers the 
standard of the craft. Neither can an organization long 
endure that persists in denying to young men the oppor- 
tunity this country affords them to develop along the line 
for which they are best fitted, and to receive their reward 
in proportion to their ability. 

Also prominent among the lessons taught is the duty 
we as manufacturers owe our loyal foremen. When such 
foremen have had this work in hand the greatest progress 
has been made, and the foreman who cannot honestly per- 
form the work assigned to him when defending his em- 
ployers on such an issue as that presented this year is 
blind not only to his own interest, but to that of mankind 
in general. It is manifestly our duty as employers to look 
after both the welfare and the attitude of our foremen, to 
understand them, to maintain their confidence, respect and 
strict loyalty. If such relations cannot be maintained then 
a change in foremen is imperative. 

The greatest lesson taught is to our journeymen, If 
they expect to maintain an organization that will command 
the respect and good will of their employers it must be 
dominated by the conservative, fair minded element. It 
has been demonstrated beyond question that foundries can 
be operated, castings produced and success obtained in the 
foundry business in spite of the effort of arrogant union 
officials to the contrary. 


Co-operation with the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, 


The last convention directed that a referendum vote be 
taken on the subject of closer co-operation with the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, and that if the resolution 
carried your officers. proceed to perfect the co-operation 
plan. The proposition failed to carry. The vote was close, 
however, many of those voting in the negative saying 
they were compelled to vote thus because of lack of knowl- 
edge of the proposed change. The council, therefore, main- 
tained the committee appointed for the purpose, feeling that 
the matter might be revived at some later date. The officers 
of the association have been so busy during this season that 
there has been no opportunity to give the matter further 
attention. As heretofore we have co-operated with that 
association as well as all kindred associations, both national 
and local, to the greatest extent possible. 


Literature to Workmen., 


The Detroit office has had in charge the circulation of 
a limited amount of literature direct to the workingmen. 
The work has been conducted with the greatest care, it 
being the aim to spread before these people some of the 
most important facts concerning the craft in which they are 
interested, sending it direct to their homes, where it can 
be read and considered with the family, without the inter- 
ruption and interference of the agitator always present on 
the street or at the shop. I believe this feature of the 
work has been most beneficial. If you will take the trouble 
to read the class of literature coming to these men con- 
tinually, such as is offered them, for example, by the 
Machinists’ Journal, the Iron Molders’ Journal and the 
American Federationist, and bear in mind that fhis is 
about the only class of literature they receive, I believe 
you will agree with me that a reasonable sum used by the 
proprietors in placing before the men their side of the case 
in a conservative and proper manner, is money well spent. 

I believe that at least three-quarters of the workingmen 
of this country are honest, well meaning, law abiding, fair 
minded citizens, and are amenable to reason; that every 
fair minded proprietor who can avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity to place his side of the case before them reaps a 
reward many times the expenditure. Besides this, and 
more important to my mind, is the fact that this direct 
appeal to the good sense of the employee is most beneficial. 

I urge you to consider the advisability of diverting a 
large portion of the money you are contributing to educate 
the proprietor to the work of educating the employee direct. 
I wish it distinctly understood that I am not advocating 
accomplishing this by means of the radical union. Let it 
go to the men themselves direct. I can but believe if the 
manufacturers of the country to-day would adopt this plan 
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much greater benefit would be derived than from a like 


amount of money invested in any other way. 
Contract Molders. 


During the season we have increased the number of 
our contract molders to some extent. It has been our aim 
continually to raise the standard of these men as rapidly 
as possible, by weeding out those who are undesirable and 
replacing them with those better suited to the work. It 
is my judgment that greater attention should be given to 
securing high grade instructors, men competent to go into 
a foundry on short notice and break in as many new men 
as possible when a strike occurs. Every instructor of this 
kind is rendering much greater service than the journeyman 
molder. 

Finances, 


The finances of the association are in splendid condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the enormous difficulties before us 
this season, but two special assessments have been neces- 
sary in addition to those ordered at the last convention. 
The reserve fund has been undisturbed. The payments 
for idle floors and running expenses of the association have 
been made promptly, and we have on hand at this time a 
large amount outside of the reserve fund. 


Recommendations, 


I would recommend to the incoming administration: 

Retaining the present office and field force. 

The employment of a few more high grade instructors 
in the molding trade. 

The dissemination of a reasonable amount of carefully 
prepared literature to our workmen. 

Maintaining and further perfecting our secret service. 

That. special attention be given to our apprentices and 
the education of as many molders as possible at your shops, 
also at the Winona Training School. 

The development of molding machines as rapidly as our 
members find it consistent with their class of work. 

With the greatest emphasis possible I wish to urge upon 
you the necessity of caring for your high grade, competent 
men, 

With the large number of shops now in the association, 
it should be an easy matter to relegate to the background 
the iniquitous minimum wage principle, and grant every 
workman in your employ an opportunity to receive direct 
benefits in proportion to his ability, industry and power to 
produce. I urge you to guard this point carefully, and beg 
of you not to allow competent men to work for you at un- 
reasonably low wages, believing that every case of this 
kind, where a good man is compelled to work for small 
wages or upon unreasonable conditions, forms the argument 
which, in the hands of union agitators, is effectively applied 
to their purpose. When such cases occur there is no de- 
fense, and it behooves us as employers to intensify our en- 
ergies in protecting this class of workmen. 

There is abundant evidence to support the statement 
that the conservative union molders are to-day more pro- 
nounced than ever before in their denunciation of the radi- 
cal, irresponsible leaders who in most cases dominate the 
organization. They are handicapped in their efforts to ex- 
tricate themselves from their present unfortunate position 
by want of competent leaders. There are but few workmen 
who have the courage to attempt such leadership in the 
face of the opposition of the radical element. 

There are at this time two clearly defined courses for 
the conservative workman to pursue. One is to rally the 
support of all the conservative forces and purify the union; 
the other is to abandon the union altogether and join the 
ranks of the great unorganized. The real question before 
you at this time is, How to assist the high grade workmen 
to help themselves. We as employers must be ever on the 
alert in our efforts to assist our honest workmen and foster 
the education of conservative, competent men in this trade. 


The Commissioner’s Report. 


The commissioner, W. lL. Herendeen, devoted his re- 
port largely to issues growing out of the May strike. 
We make the following extracts, the first of which re 
fers to the speedier results that might have been realized 
by united action: 


Your officers realized perfectly that if the foundrymen 
of the country would co-operate and decline to increase 
their molding force, thus keeping on the strike payrolls 
practically the entire number of men affected at that time, 
the already depleted treasury of the union would soon be 
exhausted, and that on the inability of the union to pay 
further strike benefits a large percentage of their members 
would be soon desirous of securing the old jobs under 
open shop conditions. To this end, as you know, several 
circulars were sent out by our association to all the 
foundrymen of the United States and Canada. I regret, 
however, to state that the selfish and indifferent policy of 
many foundrymen who are not members of our association. 
Being short of molders they seized this opportunity of 
filling up their shops, enabling the union to get at once 
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good jobs fur a large percentage of its strikers, thus cut- 
ting them off the union payroll. These men by securing 
work were able to pay their dues and special assessments, 
and the great strike of 1906, which in my opinion would 
not have lasted more than a month or six weeks at the far- 
thest had foundrymen generally co-operated, has been greatly 
prolonged on account of this selfish, short-sighted and in- 
different policy. 


Pittsburgh as an Example. 


Illustrating the many advantages of supporting an 
organization like the National Founders’ Association, I 
refer to the demands at Pittsburgh in April, which were 
for $3.50 and a nine-hour day, this minimum to be paid 
alike to floor molders, bench molders and coremakers. The 
machinists, pattern makers and boiler makers in Pittsburgh 
awaited the outcome with bated breath. The manufacturers 
of Pittsburgh refused to grant the demands, and before the 
day arrived when their decision was to be acted upon by 
the men the union officials found so many foundrymen had 
resisted and the number of molders on the streets of other 
cities was so large that they did not dare call out their 
members in Pittsburgh, notwithstanding that the Pitts- 
burgh locals voted almost unanimously to strike. The sav- 
ing in money alone to the manufacturers of Pittsburgh on 
account of the action which they unitedly took—and this 
action, in my opinion, largely due to the advice and counsel 
of officers of the National Founders’ Association—will 
amount this year to several hundred thousand dollars. If 
the advances had been made in Pittsburgh and the $3.50 
minimum recognized, the demands in other cities for the 
Pittsburgh wage rate would have added still further bur- 
dens to the manufacturing interests of the country. 

I believe it is generally recognized by thoughtful, broad 
gauge manufacturers that the determined stand taken by 
the National Founders’ Association this year has saved 
large and costly strikes among the machinists, pattern 
makers and boiler makers, as these unions had all been 
watching carefully the contest which the molders were 
making, and decided to press their claims if the molders 
won out. 


The Open Shop. 


In September our association printed a list of nearly 
400 open shops and this list was compiled after a careful 
investigation covering several months. We did not neces- 
sarily take the say-so of the owner of the shop. I regret 
to state that there are still many foundrymen in this coun- 
try who will tell you very glibly that they run an open shop, 
but on investigation we find that no molder who does not 
possess a union card, or who will not take one out imme- 
diately on entering employment at one of these shops, is 
allowed to remain at work. The foreman, perhaps, unknown 
to the owners, acting on the pressure brought to bear by 
the union employees, finds an easy way to drop the man 
out or refuse to start him at work. Such shops we have 
omitted from our list. We believe that our list is not at 
all complete and that there are many other important foun- 
dries in the country operating open shops. In the next 
edition of this list their names will appear. But certainly 
this list disproves the oft-repeated statement of union agi- 
tators and walking delegates that a man must belong to the 
union in order to get employment—because in the number 
of open shops will be found many who make the most diffi- 
cult and intricate castings and who employ the highest skill 
and the best paid molders. 

I wish to call your special] attention to the large number 
of open shops in Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Buffalo. I believe that 
in each of these places more than one-half of the molders 
are outside of union control. We have not only put this 
list of open shops in the hands of the foundrymen of this 
country, but have sent thousands of them to molders. 


Increase of Molderr, 


The pernicious American system of allowing only one 
apprentice to eight molders which has been persisted in so 
many years in the machinery foundries of the country, to- 
gether with the natural growth and increase of the foundry 
business, has produced a large shortage in the visible supply 
of molders. This scarcity has been felt by every employer 
in this country for several years, and last spring it was 
more of a handicap than ever. 

The large number of strikes which have been success- 
fully broken in the shops of our members, and in those of 
nonmembers who have acted in harmony with our mem- 
bers, have added more than 3000 new molders this year. 
This number, together with the large number of machine 
operators, coremakers and handy men, has gradually reduced 
the pressure felt by the employing foundrymen throughout 
the country. 

It has been a matter of great surprise to the union of- 
ficials that so many members of the National Foundrymen’s 
Association were willing this year, at a time when foundries 
were busier than ever before in the history of the country, 
to refuse to grant their demands. They confidently counted 


on lack of co-operation and felt that the strikes they so 
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freely sanctioned in April would be over in a very few 
weeks, 


The Association’s Publication, 


It will be of interest to note that during the year ending 
November 1, 1906, there have been printed and distributed 
over 100,000 copies of the Review. These have been sent 
not only to members, but many of them to nonmembers, 
covering all the principal foundries in the United States 
and Canada, and also many thousands have been sent 
to molders. We have received more than 1500 requests 
from molders, largely from those who are members of the 
union, to be put on our mailing list to receive the Review 
regularly. Some have acknowledged that they get more 
authentic information regarding the various strikes in the 
country from the Review than from their own publication, 
the Iron Molders’ Journal. I believe that it is of great im- 
portance to print larger editions of the Review and to get 
them into the hands of union molders, because their own 
publication steadily suppresses the truth in regard to strikes. 
It often happens that the Journal continues to print each 
month that a strike is on at Utica, or at Erie, or some other 
town where for several years past the shops which had 
been involved in a strike have been running under abso- 
lutely normal conditions, with a full corps of workmen, and 
running successfully as open shops. The Journal evidently 
thinks that any admission of failure to win every strike 
hurts their cause. Our association has actually spent $6400 
in printing and postage in circulating the 100,000 Reviews 
the past year. In my opinion it would be wise to extend 
the scope of the Review, possibly change its name to the 
Founders’ Review, solicit advertising, obtain second-class 
mailing privilege, and thus take it out of the expense column 
and make it self-supporting. In this way a larger number 
could be circulated without any expense to the association, 
and thousands of molders each month could be kept fully 
informed regarding labor matters in the foundries of the 
country, and the false statements contained in the Journal 
shown up. I believe this education of the molder of prime 
importance. 

Employment Bureau, 


The association has for some time maintained an em- 
ployment bureau, and has the addresses of hundreds of in- 
dependent molders in various parts of the country. This 
bureau has been of great assistance the past year in supply- 
ing molders to our members whose shops were affected by 
strikes. I believe that a very much larger percentage of 
the molders in the country are outside of the union than is 
generally supposed. In my opinion fully one-half are free 
and independent. Of course many of these men will not 
leaye their employment in open shops to take positions, even 
at advanced pay, in struck shops, so great is their fear of 
personal injury; but it is the aim of the association to enlarge 
and perfect its employment bureau and to be able at any 
time to supply molders to our members who are in need of 
them. 

We also have been able to put our members in touch 
with competent foremen, both for the foundry and coreroom, 
and we have usually on file applications from men competent 
to fill these positions, and after we have thoroughly investi- 
gated their references we always take pleasure in assisting 
them to secure employment. A large percentage of our 
contract men have been faithful and have rendered splendid 
service to our members. 


Secret Service. 


Our secret service department has been of inestimable 
value this year, as your officers have been kept fully in- 
formed of every move contemplated by the union. This in- 
formation has saved the association thousands of dollars 
and has prevented many acts of violence which have been 
such an important feature in previous strikes. I do not 
wish to be understood as claiming that no slugging and no 
murders have been committed by the union this year; but 
I do wish to state that in my opinion, judging by past 
experiences, a large percentage of these disgraceful attacks | 
have been prevented on account of the fear of punishment 
and the knowledge of our extensive secret service department. 


Chicago School for Molders. 


About September 1 a room was engaged in one of the 
old office buildings in the heart of the business section of 
Chicago and a school was opened for the education of 
young men who desired to become molders. Molding sand, 
patterns and flasks were contributed by Chicago members, 
and a competent and experienced molder, who had had ex- 
perience as a foreman, was put in charge. Carefully select- 
ing young married men under 30 who were ambitious to im- 
prove their earning ability and who had good references, our 
instructor started to teach them how to mold. The agree- 
ment was that the first three days the applicant devoted his 
time without compensation. At the end of that time, if the 
instructor concluded that the applicant had not sufficient 
qualifications to learn the business readily and make a 
success of molding, he was excused. If he showed ability 
he was then given $1.50 per day, and at the end of 10 days 
he was graduated and immediately entered the employ of 
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some of our members, the member securing him paying the 
cost of his tuition. We have demonstrated that a young 
man having this preliminary education in molding can go 
into a foundry and begin immediately to make the simpler 
castings, and in a very short time can be of great benefit to 
his employer. I believe that similar schools should be 
opened in foundry centers, and that the supply of independent 
molders can be gradually increased at a small expense in 
this way. Many young man hesitate to go through a picket 
line and begin work in a foundry absolutely green, but if 
they have had two weeks’ experience in a molding school 
and become convinced that they are capable of turning out 
castings and at once securing more profitable employment 
and an opportunity to perfect themselves in a trade which 
will yield them from 50 to 100 per cent. more pay than 
unskilled labor can get, they are not easily discouraged by 
the arguments and threats of the pickets. 

The union puts an automatic brake on its members and 
prevents the ambitious man from rising and binds him per- 
petually to his class. Under such rules Horace Greeley 
would never have gone beyond the printer’s case, Stephen 
Girard would have died a common sailor and Andrew Car- 
negie would still be working a telegrapher’s key, Theirs is 
an effort to remove nature’s inequality of capacity. The 
fundamental idea upon which rests the Declaration of In- 
dependence was equality of opportunity. Under their rules, 
once a molder always a molder. A caste is established and 
workmen are made prisoners within their own stratum of life. 
‘They are selling their birthright of to-morrow’s greater oppor- 
tunity for to-day’s mess of pottage. It is said in the navy, 
“He came up through the hatchways,”’ meaning that an 
officer now risen into prominence was originally a common 
sailor. Admiral Farragut rose thus. The union closes the 
hatchways, cuts off the individual from exercising his su- 
perior talent, making it far more difficult for him to secure 
promotion. Charles M. Schwab came up through this human 
hatchway. The logical end of secret labor organizations 
is socialism, working its way out along the lines of the old 
Oneida community or Dowie’s “ New Zion,” and if the 
American foundrymen could understand the great hardship 
which labor unions have brought to their fellow manufac- 
turer in England and the fearful handicap that they have 
put upon his efforts none of them would submit to union 
domination of their shops. 


England as an Example. 


In the concluding portion of his address Commissioner 
Herendeen referred to the programme of radical union- 
ism in England as seen in the demands of the British 
Trades Union Congress for an eight-hour day, a mini- 
mum wage for all Government employees, compulsory 
“references” for all discharged employees, nationaliza- 
tion of all mines, railroads, canals and mineral resources, 
with power to municipalities to engage in municipal trade. 
The congress also opposed the issuance of injunctions 
in connection with trade disputes. In the British Parlia- 
ment the Labor party advocates free meals for school 
children, municipal ownership of public utilities, the sale 
of coal, bread and dairy products by municipalities, state 
provision of work for unemployed, old age pensions, the 
legalizing of picketing and the passage of laws relieving 
trades unions from any liability to be sued for their acts 
in strikes and lockouts. It was pointed out that if Ameri- 
can manufacturers do not act together they may expect 
increasing compliance by Congress with similar demands 
from organized labor in the United States. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary, F. W. Hutchings, presented a report 
dealing with the developments of the year in his office— 
the statistics of membership, strikes, &c. The present 
membership of the association is 475 firms, operating 531 
plants, and five applications are pending. The work of the 
year was so largely in the line of establishing new con- 
ditions. in the shops of the membership that a less active 
campaign was carried on than in former years to add to 
the number of new members. Emphasis was laid in the 
report on the importance of disseminating literature 
among foundry employees, the efforts in this direction in 
the past year constituting the first systematic work of 
the kind undertaken by an employers’ association. The 
results had been such that the officers of the association 
favored even a larger expenditure in this direction in 
the future. Referring to the progress made in the past 
year in opposing the union limitation of output the sec- 
retary noted reports showing increases ranging from 10 
to 60 per cent., and stated that a conservative estimate 
would put the average increase between 15 and 20 per 
cent. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Reports from strike centers were taken up at the 
Wednesday afternoon session. Chicago, as one of the 
most prominent storm centers, was called on first, and 
William H. Winslow of Winslow Brothers Company re- 
sponded. Out of 19 shops in which the proprietors took 
a stand against the demands of the union 18 stood pat 
and won out. The output of these foundries to-day as 
compared with that in April, 1906, just before the strike, 
ranges from 65 to 130 per cent., and most foundries are 
making 100 per cent. of their April output. The charac- 
ter of the working force in these open shops is improving 
steadily. The speaker’s company has introduced 24 
molding machines, all but one operated by Poles, and 
these operators with six months’ experience are now 
producing almost double the output of the molders who 
had preceded them. At present the machine men are 
being paid day wages, but later the company expects to 
introduce the premium plan. Particular mention was 
made of the fact that machine operators are producing 
newels at the rate of six a day, whereas the molders 
produced two a day. The piece is one, in fact, which it 
would ordinarily be considered impossible to produce 
by machine molding. In all of the 18 Chicago shops 
the entire force of employees to-day consists of men 
introduced since the strike in May. Summarizing the 
results in Chicago, Mr. Winslow said: “ We have planted, 
cultivated and grown 18 open shops in that hotbed of 
unionism.” 

Good Resuits with Molding Machines, 


S. L. G. Knox of the Bucyrus Company, Milwaukee, 
reported in detail the progress that has been made in 
that city since the strike. In 17 foundries employing 
1312 men 1100 men went out, leaving 212 handy men 
and apprentices as the nucleus for the present working 
force. Four foundries employing 140 molders signed 
an agreement with the union; in the other foundries the 
average output to-day is 83 per cent. of the output before 
the strike. This figure is arrived at by giving the per- 
centage of the smaller shops the same weight as-the 
percentages of the larger shops. Counting tonnage the 
struck shops in Milwaukee are now producing over 90 
per cent. of what they turned out before the strike. 
At the West Allis foundry of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany the percentage is 110. In another large foundry 
the present output is 130 per cent. of that reached in 
the days before the strike. Before the strike 52 molding 
machines were operated. To-day the number is 172. 
The speaker gave some details of production at the iron 
and steel foundries of the Bucyrus Company. Before 
the strike the union molders asked to have machines 
put in charge of molders. To-day every man in both 
foundries is new. Every one of these men is doing more 
work than any molder performed before the strike. 
Previous to May the molders would not permit work 
over 100 lb. to be put on a machine. To-day work 
weighing as high as 1500 lb. is going on machines. of 
one casting weighing 250 Ib. the output before the strike 
was four from one man at $3.25 per day. To-day 35 of 
these pieces are made by one machine man at $2.25 a 
day, with part time of a helper. Before the strike four 
100-Ib. pinions were made by one man in a day. To-day 
the output is 35 per day. Of 100-lb. bearings five per day 
were made before the strike. To-day the output is 33. 
Of another casting two a day were produced before the 
strike, against 18 now. One 900-lb. cross beam for steam 
shovels was produced per man per day previous to the 
strike. Now six per man per day are turned out. In the 
steel foundry there was no machine work before the 
strike; now 21 per cent. is produced on machines, and 
this percentage will be increased to 33 in the near future. 

George C. Forgeot, general superintendent of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, reported for its Milwaukee shops. 
In April, before the strike, the company had 8 or 10 mold- 
ing machines. To-day it has 58. Several instances were 
cited of a marked increase in output by the use of ma- 
chines. In the case of hangers, for example, the company 
formerly got five a day per man, and now a man with 
a machine produces 15. At the West Allis shops of the 
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company the output to-day in various lines ranges from 
95 to 115 per cent. of that secured before the strike. 


In the Twin Cities. 


Oliver Crosby, of the American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, said that the St. Paul and Minneapolis foundrymen 
were in a fair way to settle with their molders without 
a signed agreement, and the May strike would have been 
avoided but that the president of the Iron Molders’ Union 
insisted on every shop signing up with the union. The 
first move of the foundrymen was to put men who had 
been doing guard duty at work on molding machines. The 
result has been very satisfactory and shops in that city 
are now securing large castings and good castings from 
men whose only experience in the foundry dates from the 
early part of May. Out of eight foundries in the Twin 
Cities which were members of the association three signed 
an agreement. These employed 75 men. In the other 
shops 144 union men have been displaced. 

Speaking for Beloit, Wis., President Briggs said that 
molding machines are now in use and the output in the 
struck shops is 140 per cent. of that secured under union 
conditions before the strike. 

C. H. Cole, president of the United Iron Works Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mo., recited the experience of his com- 
pany in its five struck shops. At the outset strike break- 
ers were brought in but did not stay. The company then 
started to break in green men, employing for the most part 
young men from 18 to 20 years of age. A few experienced 
molders were used as instructors. In three or four 
months’ time the new men were doing practically as good 
work as the molders who went out. At the Springfield 
plant the average output is 100 per cent. of that before 
the strike. At the Iona, Kan., plant the present output 
is 150 per cent. of that previous to May. The other 
plants are averaging 100 per cent. 

Concerning the strike at Scranton, Pa., in the shop of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, it was reported that the 
men appeared to have gone out because they were paid too 
much. The minimum asked for was 15 cents less than 
the company was paying. Out of eight shops in which 
strikes occurred at Scranton four belong to the N. F. A. 
One independent shop has been doing effective work and 
the striking coremakers have been replaced by women. 
The National Founders’ Association, it was said, has done 
effective work at Scranton. As a matter of comparison, 
the case of an outside firm was cited which had secured 
400 men from a detective agency and spent $30,000 to 
$40,000 fighting the strike. After all this the firm finally 
signed with the union. With the help of the National 
Founders’ Association it was suggested that this firm 
could have been saved $15,000 to $20,000 and would have 
secured an effective force of independent workmen. 


Half of Buffalo Mo!ders Nonvunion. 


Lyman P. Hubbell of the Fillmore Avenue Foundry 
Company, Buffalo, reported that in that city there are 
to-day 12 open shops that were union shops before the 
strike. As against 358 union men formerly employed, 
these shops now have on their payroll 298 molders, ap- 
prentices and handy men. ‘Three shops are producing 
20 per cent. above their normal product. Of the balance 
the output is 10 to 30 per cent. below normal because of 
lack of men. Good results have been obtained in some 
shops by the use of molding machines. A case was cited 
in which the molding cost was $11 a ton in April, and to- 
day $9.20 a ton. The apprentice ratio is 4or5 to 1. Over 
50 per cent. of all the molders at work in Buffalo to-day 
are in open shops. 


Open Shop Conditions at Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia strike, which was the principal labor 
trouble on the hands of the association one year ago, was 
reported on by Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., chairman of the 
Third District Committee. In the earlier days of the 
strike there had been a good deal of violence, but to-day 
this has disappeared and picketing is a thing of the past. 
Twenty-six union molders have returned to work, one-half 
of these going back in one shop. Nine foundries were in- 
volved. At one foundry the demands of the union were 
finally granted. On November 3 the output in the struck 
shops was 90 per cent. of that previous to the strike, the 
falling off being due in part to a change in the character 
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of work in some instances. To-day there are at work 174 
learners, apprentices and handy men, as against 66 pre- 
vious to the strike. 

The experience of William Sellers & Co., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, was narrated by J. H. Schwacke. This firm 
has long employed molding machines, having used them 
as far back as 1860 and during the Civil War in the 
manufacture of shot and shell for the Government. At 
the beginning of the strike it had 15 machines, and one 
has been added since, the machine work consisting of pul- 
leys, bearings, hanger frames, saddles for boring ma- 
chines, &c. The company is now making preparations to 
put a larger class of work on machines. With five labor- 
ing men it had recently turned out 26 flasks containing 78 
pieces, handling in the operation 60 tons of sand. 

A report from the Williamson Brothers Company, Phil- 
adelphia, was to the effect that its success in operating 
to-day is largely due to molding machines. 


The Utica Strike Over, 


John B. Jones, Utica Heater Company, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the strike at Utica, N. Y., is now 
not costing the association a cent, and the members of 
the association there are perfectly happy. Most of the 
striking molders have left the city. Out of eight foun- 
dries five are open shops, and from 50 to 60 per cent. of 
the molders in Utica to-day are nonunion. More work 
is being turned out than at any other time. In this 
connection President Briggs cited as an illustration of 
the falsity of stories circulated on behalf of the union, 
one to the effect that the foundrymen of Utica were on 
the point of capitulating. The position of the Interna- 
tional Heating Company of that city was described by its 
representative, George E. Camp. Squeezers, stripping 
plate and air machines are employed. The speaker raised 
a laugh by saying that the shop now has an apprentice 
ratio of 110 to 1. 

H. N. Covell, Brooklyn; W. H. Winslow, Chicago, and 
S. L. G. Knox, Milwaukee, were appointed a committee on 
the publication of the reports of conditions in the various 
centers at which strikes had occurred. 

One thing emphasized in connection with the reports 
of decreased molding cost was that the aim of the foun- 
drymen was not to reduce wages. It was the uniform 
statement that no issue on increased wages would have 
been raised by the proprietors; what was objected to 
was the demand for a signed agreement and in some 
cases the establishment of an increased minimum without 
regard to the deserts of the most skilled men. It was 
stated that higher wages would be paid where increased 
output warranted, and the effort in open shops is not to 
reduce, but rather to increase individual earnings, the 
proprietor being compensated by an increase in output 
and a diminution in unit cost. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


It is the custom to hold a subscription banquet on 
the night of the first day of the convention. This was 
given on Wednesday evening at the Hotel Astor, 152 
members and guests being in attendance. The affair was 
thoroughly successful and was marked by the cordial 
good fellowship engendered by years of co-operation in 
a common cause. The after-dinner speaking was pre- 
sided over by Irving H. Reynolds of the Wm. Tod Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. Before introducing the speak- 
ers Mr. Reynolds asked the company to rise and in a 
moment of silence to pay tribute to the memory of Fred 
T. Towne, a past president of the association, whose 
death had occurred since the last convention. 

Congressman Littlefield on the Injunction, 

Congressman Charles E. Littlefield of Maine was in- 
troduced as the speaker of the evening, and was given 
a rousing ovation. The fact that Mr. Littlefield had been 
marked for defeat at the recent election and had been 
actively opposed on the stump by Samuel Gompers, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, made his ap- 
pearance of unusual interest. The reason for the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Littlefield is well known, and hence House 
Bill No. 4445 naturally formed the theme of the latter’s 
address. The purport of this bill, as has been explained 


in these columns frequently, is to exempt labor unions 
carrying on strikes from the operation of injunctions by 
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courts. What Congress was asked to do was to enact 
that no agreement entered into in connection with any 
trade dispute for the performance of certain acts by those 
on strike shall be considered unlawful, unless such acts 
are unlawful when committed by one person. The 
speaker pointed out that the bill was an express license 
to labor organizations to conspire, to threaten to in- 
timidate, to coerce, or even to threaten to commit murder. 
The bill in the identical form in which it is now presented 
at each session of Congress had been first presented be- 
fore that body in 1889 when the speaker first took his seat 
in the House. In forcible language that brought ready 
response from his hearers Mr. Littlefield showed how he 
had pressed home upon the labor leaders as they appeared 
before the House Judiciary Committee the real purpose 
of the bill. He had asked them whether they desired 
leave to conspire to threaten to commit murder and to do 
other unlawful things, and invariably they had answered 
in the negative. yet when asked why they were insist- 
ing upon the passage of a bill which conferred that very 
license upon them, they had been unable to give a more 
satisfactory answer than that similar legislation existed 
in Great Britain. Mr. Littlefield read from the acts of 
Parliament on this subject and showed wherein they dif- 
fered very materially from the legislation asked for by 
the labor unions in the United States. The entire ad- 
dress was a most masterly discussion of the subject and 
constituted one of the most striking events in the asso- 
ciation’s banquet history. 


Following Congressman Littlefield, Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag, director of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
spoke interestingly of the work he has so successfully 
initiated. The last speaker of the evening was James 
A. Emery, secretary of the Citizens’ Industrial Associa- 
tion of America. Though coming late on the programme, 
Mr. Emery’s eloquence and earnestness won him a close 
and enthusiastic hearing. 


Always a feature of interest at the annual dinner, 
the testimonial to the president, as delivered by O. P. 
Letchworth of Buffalo, became of particular interest in 
view of what has been accomplished the past year under 
Mr. Briggs’ leadership. In feeling words Mr. Letchworth 
expressed the obligation of the association to Mr. Briggs, 
and concluded by handing him a substantial check and 
a gold watch with suitable inscription. Mr. Briggs’ reply 
evoked a spirited tribute of applause. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


John L. Ketcham of the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, 
Indianapolis, took the floor at the opening of Thursday’s 
morning session to present the report of the Committee on 
the School for Foundrymen connected with the Winona 
Technical Institute at Indianapolis. At the convention 
of 1905 the association had voted $1000 to establish a 
foundry trade school at the Winona Institute. Later the 
association’s committee, consisting of William H. Pfahler, 
Philadelphia ; William Gilbert, Cincinnati, and the speak- 
er, visited the Winona Institute and looked carefully 
into the work being done. Recognizing that a foundry 
building was essential for any effective work in the pro- 
posed new department, the committee had agreed with the 
officers of the institute to raise $5000 for such a build- 
ing, the institute agreeing to provide a similar amount. 
This building has been completed, the expense, which the 
committee had guaranteed, running up to $6400. Com- 
plete equipment has been supplied, and the foundry school 
was started on October 1 with six boys under instruc- 
tion. This number, it is expected, will be increased to 
25 by the end of the year, and there are accommodations 
for 50. Mr. Ketcham emphasized the value of the school 
to the members of the association in training young men 
to enter the foundry as molders, with the expectation that 
many of them, through the advanced work provided in 
the course at Indianapolis, would be able to take posi- 
tions eventually as foremen or superintendents. The 
great present need, according to the speaker, is boys, and 
he appealed to the members to send boys from their va- 
rious localities and guarantee the amount necessary for 
their support while taking the course of instruction in 
foundry work. 
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The Work of the Winona Foundry School, 


Edward A. Johnson, director of the foundry depart- 
ment at Winona, explained the scope of the work and the 
character of the instruction. Following his address there 
was a general discussion of the best method of utilizing 
the facilities at Winona, as well as of the general subject 
of foundry apprenticeship. In fact, the apprenticeship 
discussion has come to be a regular feature of the conven- 
tions of the association. Doubt was expressed by one 
speaker of the advisability of building up a great trade 
school. Such a policy, it was suggested, would result in 
the individual foundrymen giving less attention to the 
making of molders. Another problem such a school pre- 
sented was the disposition of the product turned out. 
The incentive to make good commercial castings would be 
lacking if the plan were adopted of making castings 
which later were simply scrapped and remelted. On the 
other hand, if the product of the school were to be put on 
the market a selling department must be organized and 
business conducted on the lines followed by manufactur- 
ing companies generally. 

Another suggestion brought out in the discussion was 
that the Winona school would be made most quickly and 
directly serviceable to the members of the association if 
the effort were made simply to teach in a short time 
the essentials of the molding trade, ruling out other fea- 
tures of the curriculum of the ordinary trade school, 
which, while valuable, do not bear directly upon the 
molder’s work. In presenting this suggestion William 
Lodge, Cincinnati, who is chairman of the Trade School 
Committee of the National Metal Trades Association, 
said that the chief trouble he has observed with young 
men coming from technical and trade schools is that 
they did not appreciate the value of time. While their 
work is often good it is done without reference to the 
time consumed or the price which the work will bring in 
the market. 

Another member believed a correspondence depart- 
ment of the Winona school would be of value. Such a 
course could be taken even by the members of the asso- 
ciation, who would then be better prepared to undertake 
the instruction of apprentices in their respective locali- 
ties. 

Several of those who spoke had found that one of 
the chief reasons for the failure of foundrymen to secure 
apprentices was that sufficient inducements were not of- 
fered. The experience at Chicago in breaking in new men 
at the foundries had suggested that men could be induced 
to leave other lines of work, as for example, street rail- 
road service, and enter the foundry, if they were paid 
better wages at the start. 

President Briggs took the floor to correct some im- 
pressions which seemed to exist concerning the Winona 
Institute. The institution he had found after careful in- 
vestigation was entirely nonsectarian; the foundry in- 
structor had had four years’ experience in the foundry 
and was regarded as entirely capable for the work. It 
was the opinion of the speaker that commercial consid- 
erations should govern in the conduct of this school—that 
is, that castings should be made vith a view to selling 
them in the market. 

The discussion was participated in by J. H. Schwacke, 
William Sellers Company, Philadelphia; John Knicker- 
bocker, Eddy Valve Company, New York; James F. Lani- 
gan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass.; Thomas 
E. Durban, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; William 
H. Winslow, Winslow Bros. Company, Chicago; John B. 
Jones, Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. The whole 
question of apprenticeship and of the relation of the 
association to the Winona Foundry School was referred 
to the present Committee on the School, with instructions 
to put that institution on a commercial basis. The 
members of the committee who had personally made ad- 
vances for the completion of the building were reimbursed 
for such expenditures. 

Legal Questions. 

George F. Monaghan, Detroit, the attorney of the 
association, took the floor in the last hour of the Thurs- 
day morning session and went at length into questions 
of law and of equity growing out of labor troubles 
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and the relations of foundry proprietors to their em- 
ployees. The speaker devoted considerable time to the 
law and precedents on the injunction against striking 
employees. The procedure to be adopted by employers 
in certain contingencies was outlined by the speaker and 
valuable advice’ was given. For a full half hour after 
his address the speaker answered questions put to him 
by various members touching on the rights and obliga- 
tions of employers, and the best method of securing them 
these rights. The address was clear, clean cut and ef- 
fective, and the information given was of such value 
and so well calculated to save employers from the mis- 
takes often made in connection with strikes that a 
digest of Mr. Monaghan’s remarks was ordered printed 
and distributed among the membership. In the same 
connection it was adecided to publish for general dis- 
tribution the address of Congressman Littlefield at the 
banquet of Wednesday night. = | — 


“THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the beginning of the last session of the convention - 


the report of the Committee on Local Organizations, 
Irving H. Reynolds, chairman, came up for action. The 
committee did not favor local branches of the associa- 
tion. It is often true, the committee urged, that elements 
of weakness due to local conditions are introduced into 
labor contests when conducted through the medium of 
a local association. However, close relations with local 
organizations were favored and it was suggested that a 
plan under which resident district secretaries might be 
stationed in prominent foundry centers could be made 
very effective. If this were carried out the committee 
argued that district committees would be relieved of much 
of the work now falling to them and the membership of 
such committees might then be reduced to two instead 
of five. The plan would also involve some re-arrange- 
ment of territorial lines. It was recommended that a 
new committee be appointed to draw up the changes in 
the constitution and by-laws required for the carrying 
out of the new scheme. The report was adopted. 

George E. Emmons, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, presented the report of the Special Finance Com- 
mittee, analyzing the expenditures for the past year and 
making comparisons with the financial exhibit of the pre- 
ceding year. The reserve fund of the association has 
been kept intact in spite of the large expenditure neces- 
sitated by the strikes of the year, and provision was made 
for a substantial increase of the reserve fund in the com- 
ing year. 

In discussing the question, “ What are we to give the 
independent molder and coremaker in place of a union,” 
I. W. Frank referred to the responsibilities devolving 
upon foundrymen by reason of the developments of the 
past year and the very considerable increase in the force 
of independent workmen. He said that a square deal was 
the solution of the problem presented, and pointed out 
how foundrymen should make it an object to the free 
men in their employ to remain in an independent position. 


Election of Officers. 


The report of thé Nominating Committee was pre- 
sented by I. W. Frank, who prefaced the nominations 
with a statement of the considerations that had led the 
committee to recommend a new policy. The committee 
believed the time had come to secure a permanent presi- 
dent who should also perform the functions of commis- 
sioner. The policy of the association having become well 
established and the membership being agreed as to what 
they wanted to do, the work could now be more efficiently 
carried on with continuity in the office of president. The 
committee had been unable to persuade Vice-President 
Carpenter to accept the presidency under these conditions. 
They had, however, succeeded at last in overruling the ob- 
jections of President Briggs and were gratified that they 
could present his name for the presidency for the ensuing 
year, an announcement that was received with strong 
demonstrations of approval. A condition imposed by Mr. 
Briggs involved the removal of the headquarters of the 
association from Detroit to Chicago, and this the com- 
mittee had decided: was advisable. Messrs. Bermingham 
and Winslow escorted Mr. Briggs to the chair. 
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The committee announced that W. L. Herendeen, who 
had served the association so acceptably as commissioner 
in the past year, did not desire re-election. A vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Herendeen for his excellent work. 

Secretary F. W. Hutchings was recommended for re- 
election, and the committee paid a high tribute to his 
efficiency. Appreciative mention was made also of the 
work of Assistant Commissioner McClintock, and of the 
special representatives of the association in the field, 
Messrs. McKinley, Taylor and Ersig, who had conducted 
its operations in the various centers in which strikes 
had been under way. 

The Western Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago was 
elected treasurer of the association, succeeding in this 
office the State Savings Bank of Detroit. Following the 
custom of past years William H. Pfahler was elected an 
honorary member of the association as well as of the 
administrative council. The Nominating Committee also 
recommended names for the district committees. The lat- 
ter, immediately after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, met to elect chairmen and vice-chairmen. The list 
as thus organized is as follows: 

First District—A. W. Whitcomb, chairman, Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, Worcester, Mass. ; 
A. N. Abbe, vice-chairman, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn.; F. H. Brown, Davis & Farnum Mfg. Company, 
Waltham, Mass.; J. D. Hunter, James Hunter Machine 
Company, North Adams, Mass.; James F. Lanigan, Davis 
Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

Second District—¥F. E. Wheeler, Internationa] Heater 
Company, Utica, N. Y.; G. E. Emmons, Edison General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; G. H. Johnson, 
Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y.; A. C. 
Stebbins, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, Plainfield, N. J.; 
T. L Richmond, Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Chairman and vice-chairman not yet elected.) _ 

Third District—Thomas E. Durban, chairman, Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; J. H. Schwacke, vice-chair- 
man, William Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John E. Harbster, Reading Hardware Company, 
Reading, Pa.; Stuart R. Carr, Stuart R. Carr & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; E. L. Dawes, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Brighton, Pa. 

Fourth District.—Irving H. Reynolds, chairman, Wil- 
liam Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Walter D. Rus- 
sel, vice-chairman, Russel] Wheel & Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; H. P. Ranney, American Shipbuilding 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; R. H. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; William Gilbert, Buckeye 
Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fifth District—W. H. Winslow, chairman, Winslow 
Brothers Company, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Gardner, vice- 
chairman, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, IIll.; C. R. 
Stephens, Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill.; T. R. 
Kackley, Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; William 
Medart, Medart Patent Pulley Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sizth District—George C. Forgeot, chairman, Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. J. Brawley, 
vice-chairman, South Park Foundry & Machine Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.; George H. Smith, George H. Smith Steel 
Casting Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Nathaniel French, 
Bettendorf Metal Wheel Company, Davenport, Iowa; 
H. M. Wallis, J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 

Seventh District—H. Cockshutt, chairman, Cockshutt 
Plow Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont.; Edgar McDougall, 
vice-chairman, John McDougall Caledonian Iron Works 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que.; R. J. Whyte, Frost & 
Wood Company, Ltd., Smith’s Falls, Ont.; Frederic Nich- 
olls, Canada Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ; 
John M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Company, Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont. 

Bighth District—E. A. Watson, Caldwell-Watson 
Foundry & Machine Company, Birmingham, Ala.; A. D. 
Schofield, J. S. Schofield’s Sons Company, Macon, Ga.; 
D. T. Smith, Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; D. A. Tompkins, D. A. Tompkins Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Exile Burkitt, Southern Engine & .Boiler 
Works, Jackson, Tenn. (Chairman and vice-chairman 
not yet elected.) 
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A Tribute to William H. Pfahler. 

At Thursday morning’s session of the convention Wm. 
S. Hallowell, Philadelphia, was appointed to convey to 
Wm. H. Pfahler, the “father of the association,” resolu- 
tions of appreciation and bon voyage adopted by the 
“alumni” at their banquet on Tuesday evening and 
ratified by the Administrative Council. Mr. Pfahler, who 
has been in ill health for some time, sailed for Europe on 
Thursday. 

Before the adjournment of the convention it was re- 
ported that in view of the pleasant experience of the 
ladies in connection with the meeting it was proposed to 
organize a ladies’ auxiliary. The idea was well received 
and the attendance of ladies is expected to be made a fea- 
ture at subsequent conventions. 

~~ e—__—_ 


Ore Shipments Diminishing. 


DurutTH, MINN., November 17, 1906.—Ore shipments 
lave been slow the past week from old ranges. Some of 
the railroads have practically cleaned up their mines, 
and are almost through business; others, especially on 
the Mesaba range, are pushing as fast as weather will 
permit, and will continue to do so till the close of navi- 
gation, whenever that may be. Under ordinary conditions 
of recent years there should be three weeks of naviga- 
tion from the head of Lake Superior after to-day, but 
winter may arrive so speedily that this estimate will be 
badly cut. For the past few days conditions have not 
been favorable for shipments, the weather having been 
cold enough to thicken the wet ores coming from many 
mines to such a degree that they have run through docks 
very slowly. Just now there is a severe northeast storm 
that is impeding navigation and stopping dock operations. 
Very little ore is sent out of Lake Superior after Decem- 
ber 1; last year less than 400,000 tons, in 1904 about 
300,000 tons, and in 1903 75,000 tons. This means not 
only ore loaded at docks during the month, but the load- 
ing of the last two days of November, and there certainly 
was a pressure in the closing days of 1905 to get every- 
thing forward possible. October shipments for this year, 
out of Lake Superior ports alone, that is excluding Es- 
canaba, were 4.304,000 tons; for the year before 3,816,000 
tons. November shipments in 1905 were 2,722,000 tons. 
For the present month they will make a new record, 
and should amount to about 4,000,000 tons from all ports, 
Escanaba included. 

Rallroad Operations, 


The Minnesota railroads are pushing operations, and 
the Oliver Mining Company, especially of all the 
mining interests of the State, is shoving ore to dock as 
fast as possible, and without any apparent notion that 
the end of the season is approaching. On Friday morn- 
ing this week there were 215,000 tons of ore capacity at 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern docks or due there dur- 
ing the day, and the Duluth & Iron Range was also ship- 
ping heavily. Twenty-one of the largest ore vessels of the 
lakes were lying in Duluth harbor waiting loads that 
morning, most of them to be taken care of during the 
forthcoming 24 to 36 hr. The docks of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern up to the close of business November 
15 has shipped 800,000 tons for the month, not only a rec- 
ord for November, but fully up to high-water mark for 
any month. The biggest month in ore shipments ever 
made in Lake Superior was by that road during August 
this year, with 1,786,000 tons, and if November maintains 
its speed to the close it will scarcely fall behind. But no 
one anticipates that such a rate can be continued to the 
end of this month. The Mountain Iron mine had on Sat- 
urday six steam shovels loading ore, and the product was 
something tremendous. The Hibbing group was making 
an almost similar record, while other mines and districts 
of the Oliver Company were carrying on a similar busi- 
ness. 

The Duluth & Iron Range road, which is a prop- 
erty of the United States Steel Corporation, has let con- 
tracts for the rebuilding of its No. 5 ore shipping dock, at 
Two Harbors. This dock will be no longer than now, that 
is 1112 ft., but its hight from water to bottom of pockets, 
and from bottom of pockets to deck, will both be mate- 
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rially increased, giving it far greater capacity than now. 
It is another victim to the demands of vesselmen, who are 
steadily building bigger, deeper and wider ships, and for 
whose newer craft a dock only 30 ft. to the bottom of 
pockets is useless. This dock was 54 ft. high; it will be 
about 67 ft. The new pier will cost in the neighborhood 
of $400,000. 
A New Pace Has Been Set for Royalties, 

not only on the Mesaba, but now in the Iron River re 
siow of the Menominee range. There this week the Brown 
land case was settled by the payment of certain sums 
to Brown, and the agreement of the parties in interest 
to lease the Brown lands to the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Iron Company at a flat rate of 25 cents a ton. This tract 
lies between the Hiawatha, on which the same company 
has an option for lease, and the Dober of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company. It is known to carry the Hiawatha 
lenses and is probably valuable. Explorations by the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company people on the Hia- 
watha have been fairly successful, and the two will 
doubtless make a good mine. The district is one of ores 
ranging from 50 to 52 per cent. of iron, 0.25 phosphorus 
and from 5 to 7 silica—not high grade, but of good char- 
acter. There is intense activity in this part of the Me 
nominee range and many operators are working there at 
this time, some of whom are said to be finding ore 
bodies of large size and easy operation. 


Republic Activity. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company, under its new 
management, is busily engaged in strengthening itself in 
ore reserves on the Mesaba range. It has good reserves 
in the South and in the class of ores found on parts of 
the Menominee range, that is low grade, silicious, partly 
Bessemers, but has been weak in. Mesabas. It has taken 
a number of small properties there of late, the latest of 
which ‘are a portion of section 24-58-17, and the north- 
east one-quarter of the northwest one-quarter of section 
9-58-16. This latter joins the new Kellogg of the New 
York State Steel Company on the west, and is known 
to contain a body of good ore. The company is said to be 
investigating several properties on the Vermillion range 
with the view of exploration. On that range efforts are 
still under way looking toward the clearing up of titles 
of the Anderson, Lucky Boy and Camp properties in 
order that they may be developed. 4 There is excellent 
surface showing at these old explorations, and an inde- 
pendent interest is arranging to explore on a thorough 
scale as soon as titles can be arranged. These properties 
lie close to the Ely mines, but if they prove mines will 
be on another and distinct ore lense. It is probable that 
this exploration, if finally undertaken, wit! be the most 
important piece of work to be done on that range the 
coming season. 

It is very hard to interest capital in the Vermillion 
range on account of the few ore deposits that have been 
found and the cost of exploration. So far, though there 
has been exploration for the past 25 years, but two de 
posits have been discovered, those at Soudan and from 
Ely to section 30, and those were both found prior te 
1887. The general feeling is that some time other ore 
lenses may be discovered, but operations at even the most 
promising of these various croppings have yet failed te 
reveal anything of exceptional value. It is stated that 
a shaft is to be sunk on section 29-63-11, east of Ely, 
where drill work conducted by Cole & MacDonald was 
discontinued some weeks ago. At this point a ledge of 
great width has been uncovered and shallow work has 
opened ore, 

At the property of the White Iron Lake Iron Company 
in section 2-62-12, just south of Ely, the company has 
been drilling more or less continuously for several years, 
and is now sinking a shaft. One drill hole recently 
stopped at the depth of 1400 ft., and it is claimed the last 
100 ft. was all ore running up to 62 per cent. and low in 
phosphorus, but as to the truth of this I have no knowl- 
edge. This company has been conducting operations at 
its own expense and is composed of many local people. The 
Biwabik Company’s work on Pine Island, north of Ver- 
million Lake, is said to be looking well. Drill work and 
perhaps a shaft will be carried on here during the wir 
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ter. These operations are all that are under way in new 
developments on the Vermillion range, aside from that 
of the Midland Steel Company on section 30-63-11, where 
the shaft is going down and drifts are working out into 
the ore. 


capacity. Under average conditions the capacity of 
the mechanically poked producer is claimed to average 
25 lb. per hour per square foot of producer area, and 
frequently 30 lb. per square foot may be gasified for long 
D. E. W. intervals. The nominal capacity for the Hughes me- 
chanically poked continuous gas producer is one ton of 


a 


The Hughes Gas Producer. coal per hour per producer, basing this estimate upon 
the standard size of producer, which is 10 ft. in diameter 
The accompanying engraving gives a sectional view inside of the fire brick lining. 


of the Hughes patented mechanically poked continuous 
gas producer, which is manufactured exclusively by the framework securely braced to the top of the producer. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The The gearing is accessibly 
special feature of the producer is the mechanical poker, pairing. The 


The main shaft and gearing are supported by steel 


located for removing or re- 
producer shell is of steel plate and is 
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Cross Section of the Hughes Mechanically Poked Continuous Gas Producer Built by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


which is a water cooled steel casting suspended from a 
trunnion. The poker is oscillated by an eccentric rod in 


connection with a ratchet wheel, which in turn is oscil- base rests upon a cast iron revolving turntable, which, 
lated by a paw! connecting with a crank driven through as it turns, rotates with it the body of the producer and 
a reduction of -gearing from the main shaft. This the ash pan. 

mechanism moves the poker back and forth radially, agi- The bottom of the turntable is fitted with a steel 
tating and breaking up the mass of coal while it is tread resting on conical rollers. As the producer shell 
revolved bodily with the producer, and also Assisting in revolves, the ashes work down and are deposited in the 
distributing the coal and working down the ashes for rotating water sealed ash pan, from which they may be 
removal. Thus, hand labor in poking is eliminated shoveled directly to a car by a man standing at one side 
and the fuel is not subjected ‘to the variations in treat- of the producer, no special machinery being required. 
ment incidental to hand poking. The uniform treatment The producer is arranged for the usual fire brick lining. 
secured by the mechanical poker, it is stated, has proved The producer top is a steel casting flanged and ribbed 
especially beneficial, giving better and more uniform ~ to provide for water cooling, a water seal being formed 
results as to the quality, quantity and supply of gas, by a top flange at the outer circumference of the pro- 
and thus reducing the number of producing units and ducer cover. The use of a steel casting for this part 
the size or number of buildings required for a given adds materially to its durability, as experience has 


secured to a cast iron base ring, to which is bolted a 
cast iron water seal forming an ash receptacle. The 
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demonstrated that steel castings withstand exposure to Robert Porter, formerly connected with the Riverside 
heat much better than cast iron and decrease the ex- department of the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
pense for repairs. works manager, and Daniel J. Blaney, foundry superin- 


The producer top is equipped with two feed hoppers 
fitted with counterbalanced bells and water-tight swing 
covers. These hoppers are located at different distances 
from the circumference of the producer top and deposit 
the coal in concentric rings as the producer top revolves, 
thus facilitating the proper distribution of the material. 
To the top of the producer is attached the gas outlet, 
provided with cleaning door, peek holes, &¢., and having 
a short flanged neck, to which a connection from the 
gas outlet to the gas flue may be made. The base of 
the producer has a gas inlet pipe, with a cast iron de- 
flecting plate covering the air opening, as shown, and a 
suitable blower is furnished. 

The quality of the gas produced by the mechanically: 
poked producer, using bituminous coal, has been found 
from repeated tests to be very uniform, many of these 
tests showing between 3 and 4 per cent. of CO,, and from 
26 to 28 per cent. of CO. It is claimed that an average 
uniform quality of gas can be maintained of the follow- 
ing composition by’ volume: 


COs co Hydro-carbons. H N 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
4 26 3 to 4 13 53 


The producers are usually driven by alternating or 
direct current electric motors, 3 hp. being sufficient to 
operate a single mechanically poked producer. The labor 
required depends somewhat upon the arrangement of the 
plant and the facilities for coal and ash handling. In 
plants where the coal is delivered overhead into bins and 
fed to the producer through a chute or by other mechan- 
ical device six men can ordinarily operate eight pro- 
ducers. 

—_ ++ 


The Ontario Iron & Steel Company. 


The Ontario Iron & Steel Company has under erec- 
tion at Welland, Ontario, Canada, a steel plant and roll- 
ing mill for the manufacture of open hearth bars, angles 
and light rails. A steel casting department is also in- 
cluded for the manufacture of sections varying in weight 
from 1 Ib. to 10 tons. The site covers 60 acres fronting 
on the Welland Canal, and direct connection with five 
railroads affords excellent transportation facilities. A 
dock will be built on the canal front, which will permit 
the company to handle its raw material economically by 
water. The Canadian Government is at present construct- 
ing a turning basin in the canal below the property of 
this company, which will permit large steamers from 
Lake Erie to discharge their cargoes and return again to 
the lake without entering the canal locks, the company’s 
dock being at Lake Erie level. 

Two 25-ton open hearth furnaces will comprise the 
steel producing equipment, the open hearth building being 
85 x 175 ft. In the rolling mill building, which is 300 ft. 
long and 119 ft. wide, the equipment will consist of three- 
high 12 and 22 in. trains, which are being built by the 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh. The 
mills will be electrically driven by a. c. 2200-volt motors, 
which will be furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. The 22-in. train will be 
served by a continuous ingot furnace, and two heating 
furnaces will be provided for the 12-in. mill, the object 
being to make the operation of the mills as nearly con- 
tinuous as possible. The foundry will be 150 x 165 ft. 
and will contain one 20-ton open hearth furnace. 

The buildings will all be provided with electric travel- 
_ing cranes, contracts for which have been awarded to 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. The build- 
ings will be of steel construction throughout and are be- 
ing built by the Berlin Construction Company, Berlin, 
Conn. The electric power will be furnished by the On- 
tario Power Company, Niagara Falls, and natural gas 
will be used as fuel for the furnaces and will be fur- 
nished from the company’s wells. The main office will 
be established in the Traders’ Bank Building, Toronto, 
and officers and department heads have been chosen as 
follows: W. W. Near, president; H. Rooke, secretary ; 


tendent. The furnace construction is in charge of J. A. 
Herrick, New York, and W. J. Bradley, Troy, N. Y., has 
the rolling mill construction in hand. The first steel will 
be manufactured early in the spring, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in full operation about July, 1907. 

snc 


An Elastic Currency Plan. 





A currency plan has been adopted unanimously by 
the Monetary Commission of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and a committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, who concluded their labors in Washington, 
D. C., November 15. The commission and committee 
were appointed by their respective bodies to consider the 
defects in the currency system of the United States, with 
a view to the suggestion of changes making the volume 
of the currency more responsive to the demands of com- 
merce. At this conference a subcommittee composed of 
A. B. Hepburn of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
James B. Forgan of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
and J. L. Hamilton of Hoopestown, Ill, former president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, was appointed to 
draft a bill to be presented to Congress embodying the 
following recommendations: 

CREDIT BANK NOTES. 

1, Any national bank having been actively doing business for 
one year and having a surplus fund equal to 20 per cent. of its 
capita] shall have authority to issue credit notes as follows, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations to be determined by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

(a) An amount equal to 40 per cent. of its bond-secured cir- 
culation, subject to a tax at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum 
upon the average amount outstanding, provided that if at any 
time in the future the present proportion of the total outstand- 
ing unmatured United States bonds to the total capitalization 
of all going national banks shall diminish, then the authorized 
issue of credit notes shall be increased to a correspondingly 
greater percentage of its bond-secured notes. 

(b) A further amount equal to 12% per cent. of its capital, 
subject to a tax at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the 
average amount outstanding in excess of the amount first men- 
tioned. 

The total of credit notes and bond-secured notes shall not ex- 
ceed the capital. 

RESERVES. 

2. The same reserves shall be carried against credit notes as 

are now required by law to be carried against deposits. 
GUARANTY FUND. 

3. The taxes provided upon credit notes shall be paid in gold 
to the Treasurer of the United States, and shall constitute a 
guaranty fund for the redemption of notes of failed banks and 
for the payment of the expenses of the printing and the cost of 
redemption. In order that the guaranty fund may be ample 
from the beginning, any bank making application to take out 
credit notes for issue shall deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States in gold an amount equal to 5 per cent, thereof. 
The unused portion of this initial payment shall be an asset of 
the contributing banks respectively, and shall be refunded from 
time to time when this may be done without reducing the guar- 
anty fund below an amount equal to 5 per cent. of the credit 
notes taken out. 

REDEMPTION. 

4. The Comptroller of the Currency shall designate numerous 
redemption cities conveniently located in the various parts of 
the country. Threugh the agency of the banks in such cities 
adequate facilities shall be provided for active daily redemption 
of credit notes. 

5. The provision of existing law limiting the retirement of 
bond-secured notes to $3.000,000 per month shall be repealed. 

6. All public moneys above a reasonable working balance, 
from whatever source derived, shall be currently deposited from 
day to day in national banks without requiring collateral secur- 
ity or special guaranty therefor, but in no case shall the balance 
carried with any bank exceed 50 per cent. of the capital thereof. 
All banks receiving such public moneys on deposit shall pay into 
the United States Treasury interest thereon at the rate of 2 
per cent. per annum. 


The recommendations are concurred in by Representa- 
tive Charles N. Fowler, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and it is stated that the plan is approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who met with the commission. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a statement that 
while he does not commit himself to the support of this 
particular measure he is in a general way in favor of 
any proposition which will assure elasticity in the cur- 
rency. 
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The Mannfng Cylinder Drain Valve. 


Draining the cylinders of noncondensing steam en- 
gines without unnecessary waste is important when the 
highest steam economy is sought. In some of the older 
rolling mills simple single slide valve engines are still 
in use and many of the slide valve type have single piston 
valves. These valves are invariably located either above 
or at one side of the cylinder, but never on the bottom, 
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cylinder, and even the slight slamming of these checks 
soon wears them out or breaks them. 

To overcome the inherent bad qualities of this auto- 
matic valve H. G. Manning, East Liberty Station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has designed and applied for a patent on a 
valve which is practically a small slide valve, set in a 
separate casing at the side and below the bottom of the 
cylinder, the ordinary steam ports of this side valve be- 
ing connected to each end of the cylinder and the exhaust 





7 Fig. 1.—Tbe Manning Cylinder Drain and 


where the drainage from the cylinder would be ideal with- 
out the use of cylinder cocks. It is therefore imperative 
to place a drain cock on each end of the cylinder. The 
gradual extensions to these old plants in the majority 
of cases have resulted in long runs of steam piping from 
the boilers, and condensation finds its way to the cylin- 
der in spite of separators, good pipe covering, &c., espe- 
cially in rolling mill engines, where the load varies quick- 
ly from full load to no load. Under these conditions for 
safety’s stake good cylinder drains must be provided, and 
often relief valves as well are placed in the cylinder 
heads. The engineman can hardly ve blamed for erring 
on the safe side, so that the temptation is to leave the 
cylinder cocks open all the time, instead of only when 
the engine is started. This waste is apt to be neglected 
as long as the boilers can furnish the excess steam. 
The amount of steam wasted without doing work by 
a 24 x 36 in. engine running 100 rev. per min. and de- 
veloping, say, 650 hp.. if 
the usual 1-in. drain cocks 
at each end of the cylin- Z 


a > a CONNECTED TO 
der are wide open, w ill DONNECTED TC 
amount to 38000 Ib. of OF ENGINE 


steam per hour, practical- 
ly equivalent to 100 boiler 
horsepower in round numbers, or 15.4 per cent. of 
the full rating of the engine. With coal at $3 a ton and 
a consumption of 4 lb. of coal per horsepower per hour, 
7200 Ib. of coal is wasted per running day of 18 hr., or 
in money value $10.80. Multiply this by 20 engines of the 
above class and the loss becomes enormous, 

These conditions existed at a certain plant and a cor- 
rection was sought by using a cock which automatically 
closes the working end of the cylinder to the atmosphere 
and opens it on the exhaust stroke. It is arranged so 
that both ends can be held open when starting the en- 
gine, but the automatic feature is supposed to be put in 
action as soon as the engine is up to speed. When the 
valve works properly the saving is noticeable and its 
value demonstrated, but its disadvantage is that it de- 
pends on check valves operated by the pressure in the 
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Relief Valve Applied to a Rolling Mill Engine. 


port to the drain. The slide valve is driven from any 
convenient part of the engine valve motion, as indicated 
in Fig. 1, partaking of the movement of the eccentric, 
which causes it to open or. close the drain ports at the 
proper times. The cylinder pressure is admitted to the 
under side of the valve, which fis normally held to its seat 
by live steam pressure above it, but if a dash of water 
comes into the cylinder the valve can lift and automat- 
ically relieve itself. As shown in Fig. 2 a very smalh 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section of the Manning Cylinder Drain Valve. 


opening into the auxiliary slide valve chest admits the- 
steam to balance the valve and keep it to its seat. This- 
is preferable to the use of a spring, which being subject 
to such a high temperature would be likely to break. 

By unscrewing the stem in the top of the valve chest: 
the slide valve is lifted from its seat without interfer- 
ing with its reciprocating motion, so that when the engine- 
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is started both ends of the cylinder are afforded a full 
outlet. Without this provision the slide valve would be 
unnecessarily twisted and slammed in starting, but since 
the lifting device leaves a chance for the engineer to for- 
get to drop the valve, in which condition it is useless, 
some of these drain cocks are constructed without the 
lifting device, making them wholly automatic. No trou- 
ble has been experienced with the first mentioned form 
except that of prompting the engineer to use it properly. 
The advantages are a smooth and fixed motion to the 
operating valve, without slamming or anything of a 
shock which tends to rapid wear. It is automatic in its 
action, and when applied to engines of the class referred 
to is claimed to save from 8 to 15 per cent. of the steam 
required under the old way of running. 
—————— 2. 


The Mogul Gasoline Engine. 


A gasoline engine especially intended for use in su- 
burban railroad cars, omnibuses, traction engines and 
boats is a new type built by the Four Wheel Drive Wagon 


~~ 





Fig. 1.—The Inlet Side of the Mogul! Gasoline Engine Built by 
the Four Wheel Drive Wagon Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Company, Milwaukee, Wis, and known as the Mogul. 
It is designed for constant hard service and heavy work, 
and is the same engine that is used in driving the pow- 
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Fig. 2.—The Exhaust Side of the Mogul! Gasoline Engine. 


erful four-wheel drive motor truck which the company 
builds, differing from other types of engines particularly 
in its extra heavy crank shaft having five long bearings. 
The shaft is cut from one piece of steel and is then up- 
ended and flanged for the flywheel, making one solid 
piece. 
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The engine, of which Figs. 1 and 2 show the inlet and 
exhaust sides, operates on the four-cycle principle, has 
four 6 x 6 in. cylinders, is water cooled and develops 
45 hp. at 750 rev. per min. The four cylinders, a cross 
section of one of which is shown in Fig. 3, are cast 
separately, with integral water jackets, through which 
a circulation is maintained by a rotary pump of large 
capacity, which is fitted to the engine. The pistons, like 
the cylinders, are made of gray iron castings, each hav- 
ing four eccentric rings, three above and one below the 
wrist pin, and are amply provided with oil grooves, in- 
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Cross Section of One of the Cylinders of the Mogul 
Gasoline Engine. 


Fig. 3.- 


suring perfect lubrication. Aluminum is used for the 
crank case, which is divided into four compartments, in- 
suring a supply of ofl regardless of the position of the 
engine. Ignition is secured by a Remy magnet and the 
jump spark system. The circulating water is cooled in 
a radiator by two fans driven by belt from the crank 
shaft, The cam shaft and value gear are easily accessi- 
ble through hand holes. The hand hole plates are fas- 
tened in place by screws, which are readily removed. In 
addition another set of plates is arranged under the 
crank case to permit easy access to the connecting rod 
when necessary. The connecting rods are made from 
drop forged steel and have hardened sleeves where they 
fit on the piston pins. All bearings are extra long and 
are made of white brass metal, hand scraped to a true 
running surface. The inlet valves are mechanically op- 
perated in the center of the cylinder head and are made 
of high carbon steel. 
—_39--@____—__ 

We can officially state that press reports to the effect 
that the United States Steel Corporation would take over 
the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va.. 
and La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, are abso- 
lutely untrue, no such negotiations being under way. It 
is a fact, however, that the Wheeling Steel & Iron Com- 
pany and La Belle Iron Works have each appointed com- 
mittees which will meet within a short time to discuss a 
proposed consolidation of these two interests. Whether 
this will be done cannot be stated at this time, as the 
matter has not been officially presented to the stock- 
holders of either concern. 


The courts have appointed I. B. Torby of Marietta, 
Ohio, receiver for the United Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
which has plants at-Marietta, Newcomerstown and Byes- 
ville, Ohio. 
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The Dominion Coal and Steel Companies 
Dispute. 


Toronto, November 17, 1906.—For a time the dispute 
between the Dominion Coal Company and the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company threatened to bring about a sus- 
pension of operations at the latter company’s works. Any 
long shutdown there would cause a vacuum in the do- 
mestic supply of rails and wire rods, and the importa- 
tion of these would at once be stimulated, for there is a 
market awaiting every ton of the company’s largest pos- 
sible output for at least a full year. Rails for the Inter- 
colonial and for the Quebec-La Toque section of the Na- 
tional Transcontinental line will be needed as fast as the 
Dominion Steel Company can go on delivering them, and, 
if for any reason, it could not supply them, the Govern- 
ment would have to send its orders outside the country. 
In the present rush of railroad construction time is the 
prime consideration. Cheapness, at least within certain 
limits, is not of so vital importance. 

Some time ago when the Grand Trunk Pacific wanted 
rails which it could not obtain from Canadian mills at 
once it went to the United States market for 50,000 tons. 
It preferred to pay the considerable total difference be- 
tween the import cost and the home price to waiting a 
few months. A complete and prolonged closing down of 
the Dominion Steel Company’s works would mean, be- 
sides a dislocation of trade, the withdrawal of the sus- 
tenance of a large part of the population of the town of 
Sydney. The company had to bring in a colony of ex- 
pert workers from the United States, and the additions 
made to these by training have swollen the total number 
of the company’s employees into a large industrial force. 
These men would not long stand about, idle spectators of 
a war between the Coal and Steel companies. They would 
be under no necessity to do that, as a ready demand for 
their labor could be found across the line. Once away, 
there would be an almost insuperable difficulty in obtain- 
ing men to start up the works again in these times of 
labor shortage. ‘ 

Hence the city of Sydney as a whole was concerned 
to prevent a shutdown. Its City Council and its Board 
of Trade were influences working for the restoration of 
harmony. Much more potent were the peacemaking serv- 
ices of the prominent men on both boards, such as Sena- 
tor Cox, Senator Farget, Senator McKeen and Sir William 
Van Horne. Working in the same interest was the most 
powerful financial institution in the country, the Bank of 
Montreal, and it was seconded by the next strongest of 
the country’s banks, the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


The Government Interested, 


Nor could the Dominion Government look on indiffer- 
ently. Both of the big companies engaged in the quarrel 
owe much of their prosperity to Government favor, the 
Coal Company having the benefit of a protective duty, 
and the Steel Company being fostered by protective duties 
and bounties. Moreover, that member of the Dominion 
Government who is looked upon as the author of the 
tariff, Finance Minister Fielding, is himself a Nova Sco- 
tian, and to him probably more than to any other public 
man is credit to be given for the inception of the indus- 
trial enterprise of which Sydney is now the center. It 
was under Mr. Fielding’s régime as head of the Provin- 
cial Government of Nova Scotia that the Coal Company 
entered upon its career. From Premier Fielding’s gov- 
ernment H. M. Whitney and associates obtained their 
lease of the Provincial coal lands the Dominion Coal 
Company is now operating in Cape Breton Island. 

When Mr. Whitney went to Ottawa to get a Dominion 
charter for his company he encountered political opposi- 
tion. His bill was rejected. He had to be satisfied with 
a Provincial charter, which the Nova Scotia Legislature, 
under its leader of that day, Mr. Fielding, was not slow 
to grant. As a sort of foster father of the Coal Company 
the Canadian Finance Minister could not but regret that 
any trouble should arise between it and its offspring, the 
Steel Company. It is understood that his good offices 
were at the disposal of the parties, in so far as he could 
be serviceable to promote peace. 
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With so much at stake and with such influences at 
work it was almost a foregone conclusion that any stop- 
page of work that might be caused by the dispute would 
not be of long duration. And it so turned out. A com- 
plete settlement has not been effected, but a truce was 
reached which permits of the Steel Company getting into 
full operation again. The working arrangement agreed 
upon is that the Steel Company shall take coal from the 
Coal Company and pay for it the same price as other 
large consumers pay. ‘This is to hold until the question 
of difference is judicially determined. If the Coal Com- 
pany can meet the demand of the Steel Company the 
latter will have all its plant working up to the full 
capacity again. 

The Contract, 

These two corporations have been closely associated 
throughout their history. Both were brought into ex- 
istence by H. M. Whitney, the Coal Company being the 
senior by some years. When the Steel Company was 
formed the Coal Company’s market was rather limited, 
and the blast furnaces, open hearths and rolling mills 
the newer enterprise was to operate were looked upon 
in anticipation as an addition to the consuming capacity 
on which the Coal Company had to depend. On the one 
hand, the securing of a large and permanent customer 
was an advantage to the Coal Company, and, on the 
other, the assurance of a fuel supply at low prices was 
a gain for the Steel Company. 

A contract was entered into by the two companies, 
the same men being predominant in both, under which 
the Coal Company was bound to keep the Steel Com- 
pany supplied for 99 years with coal at a very low price. 
This contract held until it was ended by the amalgama- 
tion of the two companies, their common directors trans- 
ferring the Coal Company to the Steel Company. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory, and almost exactly 
three years ago the union was dissolved, the Coal Com- 
pany resuming its separate existence. Besides paying 
$1,000,000 for its deliverance the Coal Company entered 
into another long-term agreement to supply coal to the 
Steel Company. The term was for 90 years. All the 
coal required by the Steel Company was to be furnished 
by the Coal Company. The price was to be $1.24 per 
ton the first six years, and was to be fixed for 5-year 
periods thereafter by arbitrators. 
from the Phelan seam. 


The coal was to come 


Cause of the Friction, 


This contract appears to have been adhered to to the 
satisfaction of the Steel Company until quite recently. 
Of late, however, there has been friction. Dominion 
Mine No. 6, which was opened into the Phelan seam, 
expressly, it is said, to meet the requirements of the 
Steel Company, yields a grade of coal in which, accord- 
ing to the Steel Company, there is too much sulphur for 
coking. It was also alleged by the Steel Company that 
the quality of coal delivered was below that called for 
by the contract. On its part, the Coal Company main- 
tained that it was living up to the contract. It is con- 
tended on behalf of the Coal Company that the continued 
supplying of selected coal for coke purposes at the 
specified price meant a loss of $400,000 a year. * Of 
course, as the magnitude of the steel works increased 
and its output enlarged, the quantity of coal consumed 
grew. From 1900 to 1906 the Steel Company coal re- 
quirements shot up from 400,000 to 800,000 tons a year. 

Thus a constantly increasing volume of the Coal Com- 
pany’s output had to be sold at an extremely low price 
when the general market offered very good prices. This 
caused chagrin in the mind of Mr. Ross, the Coal Com- 
pany’s president, and he probably was not averse to 
putting an end to a contract which was regarded as a 
losing one. Technically his company probably fulfilled 
the contract by delivering Dominion No. 6 coal, which, 
though sulphurous, came from a section of the Phelan 
seam. But as it would not sell for so much in the open 
market as coal from Reserve or Dominion No. 2 mine, it 
was more profitable to send it to the Steel Company and 
sell the Dominion No. 2 and Reserve output to other cus- 
tomers who had no 90-year contract. This led to the 
breach, which, after much negotiation by many inter- 
mediaries, has been temporarily repaired. c. A. c. J. 
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Tin Plate in Canada. 


TORONTO, November 17, 1906.—Though the Tariff Com- 
mission is supposed to have closed its inquiry and to have 
completed the bill that is to be presented to Parliament 
in the session that opens next week, representations on the 
subject of customs duties continue to be submitted to 
the chairman. A rather notable deputation was received 
by Mr. Fielding yesterday to urge the retention of tin 
plate on the free list. It was a committee of the Farm- 
ers’ Association, introduced by John Tolmie, M. P., who 
was returned for North Bruce in the by-election held in 
that riding a few weeks ago. The fact that Mr. Tolmie is 
a supporter of the Government may be construed as favor- 
able to the petition, coming as that does from an associa- 
tion that stands for the free trade sentiment of the coun- 
try. Mr. Fielding’s reply was, of course, noncommittal. 
He said that he would have to defer any statement of 
the Government’s intentions on the matter until the in- 
troduction of his tariff bill. 

A duty of 331-3 per cent. on tin plate has been advo- 
cated by the promoters of the tin plate works in process 
of construction at Morrisburg, Ont. Apparently in the 
confidence that protection would be conceded, the com- 
pany went to large expenditure in the erection of build- 
ings. What grounds it had for its confidence no one out- 
side of the parties immediately concerned can say. It 
has been hinted that the organizer of the company was 
encouraged by the reception of his proposition at the 
hands of the Government, though nothing has ever been 
published to show that the Government stands committed 
to the idea of a tin plate duty. His project would nat 
urally have the good will of the steel companies, from 
one or more of which would come the raw material for 
the Morrisburg Works. But it has at all times been ac 
tively opposed by the manufacturers of tinware. 

The Opp:sition, 

Strong representations against it were laid before the 
Tariff Commission at its London meeting and elsewhere. 
the tenor of such representations that it would 
so enhance the cost of producing tinware in Canada as 
to put profits out of the question in the 
face of competition from abroad. To at- 
tempt to redress the matter by adding to 
the present 25 per cent. duty on tinware 
would not, it was argued, be satisfactory, 
for, though foreign tinware imports might 
thus be restricted, the greater burden of 
the price would depress the demand. It 
was to support this view that the deputa- 
tion of farmers’ representatives waited 
on the Finance Minister yesterday. In 
the memorandum of the petitioners it was 
pointed out that tin plate is the raw ma- 
terial of a large list of necessary articles used by farm- 
ers. Tin cans have to be used for milk, which, being 
rather destructible, have to be frequently renewed. 

Enormous quantities of tin plate are worked up for 
the use of the canning industry, and as farmers are the 
growers of the fruits and vegetables thus preserved they 
would feel any addition to the cost of the tins in the form 
of a lessening in the price paid for the farm product, or, 
if this price were maintained, the effect would be felt in 
diminished consumptive demand for canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

At hearing of the commission when it was touring the 
country arguments of like cogency had been presented by 
the lobster canners of Nova Scotia and by the salmon 
canners of British Columbia. 

According to the unrevised returns of the Canadian 
Customs Department the imports of tin plate and sheets 
in the fiscal year ending with last June amounted to 605,- 
182 ewt., valued at $1,860,000. Of this 350,307 ewt. came 
from Great Britain, and 254,740 cwt. from the United 
States. The values were divided between these two coun- 
tries, as follows: $1,134,492 for Great Britain and $733,- 
167 for the United States. CAs Gd 

————__»-e 

At the monthly meeting of the Milwaukee Society of 
Engineers, held November 14, Prof. Storm Bull of the 
University of Wisconsin, read an illustrated paper on 
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The Surface Grinding Attachment 
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“Recent Progress in Steam Turbine Construction.” 
James Lyman, manager of the turbine department of the 
General Electric Company, Chicago, and Robert A. Me- 
Kee of the Allis-Chalmers Company, led in the discussion 
which followed. 





— +e e___—_ 

The Coates Surface Grinding Planer Attach- 
ment. 

There are many shops not equipped with surface 


grinders capable of grinding work of any length, and it is 
to fill this need that the planer attachment seen in the 
illustration is put on the market by the Coates Clipper 
Company, Worcester, Mass. As will be noted, the stand- 
ard lathe grinding outfit manufactured by the company, 
with flexible shaft drive, has been adapted for the pur- 
pose. The pulley head is clamped to the cross rail, while 
the grinding head is carried in the tool post of the planer 
head. The drive is through a 1-in. belt, idlers being 
arranged to give a good gripping contact on the driving 


pulley. The abrasive wheel, running at very high speed, 






















Made by the Coates Clipper Company, 
Worcester, Mass., as Applied to a Planer. 


within the capacity of a planer, 
in the same manner as is a 


will grind any work 
and is fed across the work 


cutting tool. 
rr 


The Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
received a report on its new car wheel grinder, which was 
described in detail in The Iron Age of September 27, from 
the railroad company which is employing it in its shops. 
The machine is grinding 22 pairs of rough chilled car 
wheels daily, the error from perfect roundness being only 
one or two thousandths of an inch. The wheels so pro- 
duced have been given practical tests in rolling stock, and 
it has been found that a certain vibration of cars which 
had been attributed to car springs is entirely absent, ¢ars 
running perfectly true without jar. The theory is that 
car wheels ground precisely will have much longer life, 
being much less liable to develop flat spots than wheels 
which are less truly round. 


The National Civic Federation will hold its annual 
meeting at the Park Avenue Hotel, New York, Decem- 
ber 12 and 13. Among the subjects to be discussed are the 
injunction issue now so stoutly contested between em- 
ployers and employees, and the menace of child labor in 
mines and manufacturing establishments. Andrew Carne 
gie, Oscar S. Straus and Alfred Mosely of England are 
among the speakers. 
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Brittleness in Steel.* 


Observations Made in English Boiler Plate 
Practice. 


BY C. E. STROMEYER. 


The past year or two the confidence placed by the 
engineering world in mild steel has been shaken by a few 
failures for which as yet no satisfactory explanations 
have been found; but inquiries have been set on foot, of 
which it is hoped that if they do not throw any light on 
the true cause they may at least point to some test 
which will discover the doubtful material before it gets 
into the hands of the boiler maker. 


Failures of Mild Open Hearth Steel in Early Days, 


When at the end of the seventies, mild qualities of 
steel were first made in the open hearth furnaces, it 
was hoped that a more reliable substitute had been 
found for iron than Bessemer steel could claim to be; 
and after a short experience, especially on war vessels, 
the French and English Admiralties, followed by Lloyd's 
Register, fixed on certain quality tests which, so it was 
hoped, would discriminate between reliable and unre- 
liable steel, or rather between open hearth and converter 
steel. In those days the chief cause of unreliability was 
believed to be the unequal! distribution of carbon in Besse- 
mer steel, and the most effective conditions for excluding 
this steel were that the material should have a high 
tenacity, say 25 tons and upward; a good elongation, 
say above 20 per cent., and the material should show 
no sign of brittleness after being heated to a bright red 
heat and plunged into water of 28 degrees C. or 82 de- 
grees F. By this means the use of the somewhat uncer- 
tain Bessemer steel was practically stopped for ship and 
boiler plates; but in spite of careful testing, iron never 
having been tested to the same extent, alarming failures 
were still experienced. The best known of these was the 
breaking of the shell plates of the boilers intended for the 
Imperial Russian yacht Livadia. It will be remembered 
that after some of her boilers had been built one of them 
burst while being tested, and others were found to be 
fractured before testing, and these plates, which had 
stood the workshop practice, broke while being taken to 
pieces. The nature of the process by which the steel 
was made was not divulged, but that it led to irregular 
distribution of constituents was evident from a series of 
analyses, of which one set was made on the different 
layers of one sample, % in. thick. The carbon ranged 
from 0.09 to 0.20; the sulphur from 0.018 to 0.123; the 
phosphorus from 0,039 to 0.079, and the manganese from 
0.230 to 0.410. 

‘In another sample, whose fracture showed very 
marked segregations, the carbon varied from a trace on 
ene side to 0.050, 0.070 and 0.100 on the other side. 

The tensile tests of the fractured plates varied from 
29% tons to 34% tons tenacity, and elongations of from 
11% to 23.9 per cent. in 8 in., except that some samples 
cut out between the punched rivet holes were quite brittle. 


Failure of Mariue Bollers After Two and One-Half 
Years® Use. 

Shortly after this failure: Mr. Maginnis published de- 
tails about the failure of some other marine boilers 
which had been at work for two and one-half years. He 
says. 

“1. The material used for two different sets of boilers, 
each set consisting of three circular boilers with hori- 
zontal steam chests, passed all tests required by the 
Board of Trade ind Lloyd’s. 2. The material stood with- 
eut the slightest defect the ordinary work of the boiler 
shop, including welding, &c. 3. Each set of boilers 
worked satisfactorily at sea for a period of two and one- 
half years, after which they then exhibited signs that a 
complete change had taken place in the nature of the 
steel. 

“Apparently the boiler plates had become absolutely 
brittle. The tenacities of the original plates varied from 


* Annual report for 1905 to the Manchester Steam Ugers’ 
Association, Manchester, England.. 
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264% tons to 30% tons, with elongations of from 19% per 
cent. to 27 per cent. The tensile tests of plates cut from 
the fractured combustion chambers, of which only two 
original tests are included in the above, showed tenacities 
of 25 tons, 26 tons and 45 tons, with elongations up to 27 
per cent. for the first two, and up to 15 per cent. for the 
hard plate.” 

When about the time of these failures I discovered 
that mild steel could be made permanently brittle by 
merely heating it to a temperature of melting lead and 
bending and hammering it, hopes were entertained that 
similar failures could now be explained, but there are 
evidently other causes than working steel at a blue heat 
which will produce brittleness, and one which was very 
early recognized was the presence of phosphorus in the 
steel in excess of, say, 0.07 per cent. 

A notable case of three ships being built of this 
quality of steel soon drew renewed attention to the danger 
of using it. Two of these ships were launched and went 
to sea; but fractures of their beams and angle irons 
were so frequent that an inquiry was made into the con- 
dition of the third ship, which was still on the stocks. 
It was found that nearly every frame and beam could 
be broken by heavy blows of a hammer, and that, too, in 
spite of the fact that these parts had shown no signs of 
brittleness when new, lending themselves to bending, 
punching, drilling, hammering and riveting operations 
without either breaking or cracking. This steel had been 
made by the basic Bessemer converter. 

It is well known that elastic sulphur will, after a 
time, change into a brittle crystalline form, and in Shef- 
field the opinion is almost universally held that the steel 
made there improves by years of keeping. Why should 
not other qualities change and perhaps deteriorate? At 
any rate, my subsequent experiences have tended strongly 
to confirm this view. 


Heat Treatment. 


The general opinion is that brittleness due to heat 
treatment can be removed by renewed judicious heating, 
especially if accompanied by hammering or rolling, from 
which it would follow that the last heating process to which 
a piece of steel is subjected would have an all-important 
effect. Others seem to hold that every heat treatment 
through which a piece of steel passes leaves its mark. 
According to this view the temperature at which a 
charge is cast should influence its qualities. This is ina 
measure confirmed by differences of tenacity of steels 
of the same chemical composition, but made at different 
works, and also by the great difference of quality be- 
tween the purest wrought iron and the purest steels. The 
former material has never been heated above a welding 
temperature; the latter has been in a molten condition, 
If this view is correct then even the temperature of the 
furnace used for reheating before rolling should affect the 
quality of the finished article. This may have been the 
cause of a recent failure of another plate. 

It had been satisfactorily tested at the steel works, 
and being intended for butt straps it was being sheared 
again at the boiler works, when to the surprise of every- 
body these strips broke and fell off in bits.. All the plates 
from the same cast were at once rejected, but no tests to 
which they were then subjected, nor yet the chemical 
analysis, revealed anything wrong. 

The defective plate behaved very unreasonably. As 
already mentioned, the strips which were sheared off 
in the boiler yard fell to pieces, but those sheared off 
subsequently at the steel works were perfectly ductile 
and could be bent as close as any other samples. These 
latter samples had been sheared off the same end as the 
rest and the shearing edge was comparatively new. 
When strips were sheared off the other edges, which had 
not been touched since the plates left the steel works. 
were also found to be brittle. Evidently, then, the in- 
jury done to the extreme edge by shearing was slowly 
spreading into this plate, but the shears were not to 
blame, for the other plates were good. There was evi- 
dently something in the quality of this steel which made 
it sensitive to this severe treatment, and unquestionably 
therefore it was not a suitable material to use, but how 
it acquired this peculiar quality was not discovered. 
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In view of the possibility of these occurrences this as- 
sociation may be congratulated on its system of check 
testing, which seems to be specially adapted for detecting 
changes which may be slowly progressing. When 2 
boiler is being built under our inspection check tests are 
made with samples cut from certain plates, and these 
should, of course, reveal whether the material has grown 
brittle since it left the steel works. Check tests applied 
to the plates of Maginnis’s boilers, or to the angles of the 
brittle ships previously referred to, would, it is fairly 
safe to say, have revealed that a change for the worse 
was taking place. 


Time Effect on Steel. 


A case of great interest, but one about which full 
‘details cannot unfortunately be obtained, occurred about 
two years ago in Russia. Some Lancashire boilers had 
been at work for six years, and were annually tested 
by hydraulic pressure in accordance with Government 
regulations. On the occasion of the sixth test one boiler 
burst, and one year later the adjoining boiler burst. 

Although the material was not of first class quality 
one would hardly expect brittleness with a percentage 
of 0.121 per cent. carbon and 0.07 per cent. phosphorus; 
on the contrary, the analysis would lead one to expect the 
results which were actually obtained, namely, mean te- 
nacity 23 tons, elongation 28 per cent. in 8 in. 

Another class of fractures which may possibly be 
influenced by the chemical composition of the material and 
‘by improper heat treatment is caused by excessive and re- 
peated straining, generally called fatigue. Plates which 
have been flanged round their edges and laid aside some- 
times crack when the circumferences have cooled. Thick 
forgings sometimes crack while being machined, and an 
armor plate once broke in two, evidently due to a sim- 
ilar cause. These, or somewhat similar results, are pro- 
‘duced in boiler end plates and furnace flanges due to ex- 
cessive heating of the furnace plates, brought about in 
most cases by grease in the feed and sometimes by scale. 
This trouble was not serious as long as boiler pressures 
were low and boiler plates thin and elastic, but the in- 
creased pressures demand increased strength, which, if 
the design is not altered, is accompanied by increased 
rigidity and liability to fracture. 


Corrugated Flues and Furnaces. 


A careful inquiry into our past records as to the 
behavior of Lancashire boilers with corrugated flues and 
furnaces was made, and it was found that however bad 
was the treatment to which these had been subjected, no 
grooving had occurred, but crackings of the corrugations 
near the firebars were not infrequent. It was, there- 
fore, deemed advisable to retain the plain rings for the 
furnaces, and to insert corrugated rings at the back ends 
of the flues. Inquiries revealed that whereas in Ger- 
many there is no difference in the price of boilers if fitted 
with flanged or corrugated furnaces and flues, in this 
country the extra cost of corrugated flues extending the 
whole length of a boiler would be from £150 to £250. It 
was therefore necessary to ascertain what would be the 
minimum length of corrugated flues of which good results 
night be expected. Fortunately, H. v. Knaudt, the man- 
ufacturer of corrugated flues in Germany, had made sev- 
eral experiments on the longitudinal elasticity of va- 
riously shaped flues. and since then Professor Bach and 
the Leeds Forge Company have made other experiments. 

Except in the case of Professor Bach’s experiments, 
for which very detailed figures are at hand, the values 
were obtained from measurements of diagrams. They 
were all reduced to a uniform standard of a plate 1% in. 
thick. 

At first sight it would appear that there is nothing 
to choose between flanged and corrugated furnaces, the 
contraction being about equal, say 0.0185 in. per pitch, 
but the pitch of the flanges is 32 in., while that of the 
corrugations is only 5.93 in., so that the latter are 5% 
times more elastic than the former. The elasticity is 
greatly influenced by depth of corrugation, as is evi- 
dent on comparing the various Fox’s sections and Holmes’ 
bulb section, which are practically corrugations of 6 in. 
pitch with 18 in. flats between. 
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V. I, III, LV. Il. VI. 
Inch. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Depth of corrugation..... 0.98 1.73-1.92 2.25 3.46 
Compression per ton on 1 
in. of circumference... .0.00294 0.0146 0.0183 0.1006 
Compression at limit. 0.0076 0.0183 0.0218 0.067 
Experiments I, 11, III, IV, V = Fox’s corrugation. Experi 


ment Vi = Holmes’ single bulbs. 

These results are not in perfect harmony, but they 
indicate that the elasticity is approximately proportional 
to the cube of the depth of the corrugations, and the 
maximum permissible compression is proportional to the 
square of their depths. 

Elasticity of Bollers, 

The next question to be settled was the amount of 
change of form of boilers for which elasticity had to 
be provided. The effect of putting a circumferential 
tension stress on a boiler shell and a circumferential 
compression on the furnace tubes is to shorten the one 
and lengthen the other, the difference on 30 ft. being 
about 1-16 in. When a furnace plate is covered with 
thick scale or with grease it may, if the fire is intense, 
attain a temperature at which lead, and even zinc, will 
melt, say, 360 degrees F. hotter than the temperature of 
the steam, to which alone the shell plate is exposed. This 
excess temperature may be active over 15 ft. of the fur- 
nace, and will produce an elongation of % in. If, there- 
fore, the end plates of a boiler were to be made abso- 
lutely rigid one would require furnaces which would con- 
tract 7-16 in. without injury. If their plates were % in. 

; 0.437 
thick 0.0185 
or, say, 12 ft. length of corrugated flue. 

24 thick 


there would have to be = 24 corrugations, 


If the plates 
were % in. there need be only 10 corrugations, 
having a total length of 5 ft. Some allowance has, of 
course, to be made for the 8 or 10 flanged rings and 
the elasticity of the end plates, but against this one has 
to take into account the gradual lengthening of furnace 
flues, which after a few years’ working may exceed \ in. 

After duly considering all the above mentioned in- 
fluences, the lengths of corrugated flues which would 
give the desired relief were adopted, and now, after six 
years’ working, no grooving or front end plate leakings 
of these boilers nor cracks in the furnaces have been 
reported, and that in spite of these boilers being worked 
hard and fed with greasy water, conditions under which 
ordinary high pressure Lancashire boilers would have de- 
veloped grooves before the end of the third year. The 
working pressures are 180 and 200 Ib. 

Recently much has been said about the advantages of 
boilers with dished ends, and the great preference which 
they enjoy on the Continent, and the question is asked, 
Why they are not adopted in England? The answer is 
that it is a question of relative cost. Dished end plates 
can be made cheaper than flat end plates with their shell 
angle rings and gusset stays and appeal to all who dis- 
like a multiplicity of parts. In Germany, as there is no 
difference in cost between flanged and corrugated flues, 
the latter are naturally fitted, for experience has shown 
that boilers with dished ends are too rigid longitudinally 
if fitted with plain flues. -In England, where corrugated 
flues are at present so much dearer than plain ones that 
the difference in cost would outweigh the saving which 
might be expected from the substitution of dished ends, it 
must seem desirable to determine the minimum permissible 
length of corrugated flues, and the above considerations 
will, it ts hoped, be of some assistance in fixing on the 


right dimensions. 
—___~<>--<@__—_— 


The Erie Railroad has ordered from the 
American Locomotive Company three of the largest rail- 
These locomotives are of the 
Mallet articulated compound type. Each will have 16 
driving wheels, which bear all the weight of the engine, 
thereby securing the advantage of every pound of the 
410,000 lb. weight. The boiler is over 8 ft. in diameter at 
its largest part and contains 2\4-in. tubes to the number 
of 468. The tender carries 8500 gal. of water and 16 
tons of anthracite coal. These locomotives will be used 
as pushers on the grade east of Susquehanna, Pa. 

—_———_3-- 

The Citizens’ Industrial Association will hold its 

fourth annual convention at Chicago, December 3 and 4. 


Company 
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The Commonwealth Steel Company. 

Clarence H. Howard, president of the Commonwealth 
Stee] Company, Granite City, Ill., has purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the company which was formerly 
held by the American Steel Foundries, and it will dhere- 
after be operated independently. At a meeting of the 
stockholders immediately following the directors’ meeting 
of the American Steel Foundries, November 2, when the 
transaction was consummated, the following were elected 
directors of the Commonwealth Steel Company: Thomas 
K. Niedringhaus, Clarence H. Howard, Harry M. Pflager, 
George K. Hoblitzelle, Arthur T. Morey, George E. How- 
ard and John R. Turner. On the following Monday the 
directors met and elected the following officers: Clarence 
H. Howard, president; Thomas K. Niedringhaus, vice- 
president; Harry M. Pflager, vice-president; George K. 
Hoblitzelle, vice-president and treasurer; Frank L. Morey, 
secretary and auditor; George E. Howard, vice-president 
and sales agent; Arthur T. Morey, assistant to the presi- 
dent and general attorney. The president appointed W. 
E. Hoblitzelle general manager of the company, and the 
following appointments were also made: Chas. T. West- 
lake, chief mechanical engineer; C. F. Frede, mechanical 
engineer; R. A. Bull, genera! superintendent. The plant 
has a.capacity of about 3000 tons per month. 
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A Notable Steel Tube Shipment. 


The accompanying illustration shows a rather remark- 
able order recently filled by the National Tube Company 
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Customs Decisions. 





An Appraisement Question, 

In a decision by Judge Hay, the Board of United 
States General Appraisers handed down a ruling, No- 
vember 17, that is of general interest to importers. In 
denying.claims filed by Larini, Cavallaro & Co., New 
York, the principle is enunciated that where an appraiser 
adds to the invoice value of merchandise it is sufficient to 
notify the importer that certain items upon his invoice 
have been advanced without specifically naming all of the 
items. In overruling the contention of the importers, 
Judge Hay has this to say: 

“An importer is entitled to a notice of any advance in 
his merchandise made by an appraising officer, and failure 
to give this notice renders the appraisement inconclusive. 
It is not necessary, however, that this notice should 
specify each item upon the invoice, but it is sufficient if 
it conveys to the importer the information that certain 
items upon his invoice have been advanced without spe- 
cifically naming all of them, and such notice puts him 
upon inquiry. His failure to examine his invoice care- 
fully and to present his case fully to the General Ap- 
praiser or a board of three general appraisers, if he takes 
an appeal, is at his own peril and does not invalidate a 
liquidation made upon the final appraisement.” 

Duty on Manganese Ore, 


An error made by the Collector of Customs at Phila- 
delphia in the assessment of duty on an importation of 
manganese ore was corrected by the Board of Appraisers 
November 17. It appears that Matthew Addy & Co., 





A Carload of 2-In, Stee! Tubes 40 Ft. Long Made by the National Tube Company. 


and loaded on a car ready for shipping. It is the first 
carload ever shipped of 2-in. steel pipe in 40-ft. lengths, 
and this is the first time probably that tubing of that 
size has ever been made in such great lengths. The 
shipment was made October 10, 1906, by the National 
Department, National Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. 
The carload comprises 250 lengths of the pipe, or nearly 
2 miles in all—10,000 linear feet, to be accurate. 
dearguiciauesaiitlsdilibepimismneiaie ; 

The monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Exchange Club, Bos- 
ton, November 14. President W. B. Snow was in the 
chair. The committee appointed to act on the death of 
Edgar B. Pierce of the Wheeler Foundry Company, 
Worcester, submitted resolutions, which were accepted. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. Richard Moldenke, 
Watchung, N. J., who gave an interesting talk on malle- 
able cast iron. The usual dinner was enjoyed. 


Immigration this year is exceeding anything ever be- 
fore known in the history of the country. In the six 
months ending October 31, 1906, the number of arrivals 
from all countries was 632,137. The movement hither 
from Russia is particularly heavy, arrivals from that 
country in the period named having been 142,740. s 


Philadelphia, claimed the product to be free of duty, 
whereas the appraising officials returned the ore for duty 
on the basis of 10 per cent., the rate applicable to man- 
ganiferous iron ore. The collector reported to the Board 
of Appraisers that the officials had made a mistake in 
the return and stood ready to grant a reliquidation of the 
entries, 
Automobile Duties, 

Importers of automobiles and their parts continue to 
have difficulties with the customs officials at New York 
regarding the values at which the articles shall be ad- 
mitted. Motor wagons and motor omnibuses from Adolph 
Sauor of Arbon, received at the New York Custom House, 
were deemed undervalued by the appraiser, whose action 
upon appeal by the importer is affirmed by the Board of 
Appraisers. Parts of automobiles shipped to this coun- 
try by O. H. Jones and the Ste. Industrielle des Tele- 
phones, Paris, and Malicet & Blin, Aubervillers, have 
been under investigation, with the result that, in many 
instances, higher invoice prices have been placed on the 


merchandise. 
—_—_o-e——_—__—_— 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Maas., 
has sold for export to Japan 10 of its specially designed 
propeller ventilating fans. 
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Cananea Copper Developments. 


CANANEA, Sonora, Mexico, November 10, 1906.—The 
new Cananea Central Mining Company of the Thos. F. Cole 
group, at Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, is producing from de- 
velopment operations alone about 30 tons a day of 14 to 16 
per cent. copper sulphide oré, which is being treated at the 
Greene smelters, and about the same tonnage of a 5 to 6 
per cent. ore, which is being put on dump in anticipation 
of concentration later. From the smelting ore this new 
company is earning a profit, above all development and 

‘exploration costs, of about $30,000 per month. No de- 
velopment has yet proceeded below the 100-ft. level, but 
on that and the 50-ft. level every opening is in ore. The 
ore bearing formation is a fissure vein crossed by a flat 
vein, the latter running at about the surface contour and 
pitching to the southeast. It has been cut several hun- 
dred feet away from where developments have opened it 
on the Bonanza shaft, and carries nearly equivalent 
values at all points where it has been tested. 

The mineralization continues out from the walls of the 
main fissure veins through enrichment of the porphyry 
for a distance of several hundred feet, and at the present 
price of copper the valuable portion of the Bonanza vein 
is from 300 to 400 ft. wide. Sight shallow shafts, or 
test pits, have been sunk, and several thousand feet of 
drifting on the 50 and 100 ft. levels driven, and prac- 
tically every foot of this is in ore. The company is yet 
undecided as to future operations, but will probably mine 
by the caving system, though it is not impossible that 
open cut mining will be conducted, and this would seem 
practicable for some of the deposits opened. In addition 
to that part of the ground which has been opened is 
the Massey No. 2, formerly owned by the Cananea 
(Greene) Consolidated Copper Company, and whick 
seems to promise as rich a future as anything in the 


Cananea camp. It may be years before this is opened, 
as-the company has a great stretch of ground aside 
from it. 


The company has made no permanent arrangements 
looking toward anything more than a temporary handling 
of its ores by the reduction works of the Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Company, but action of the directors on 
this matter is expected shortly. Until action is taken 
nothing can be predicted as to the immediate future of 
the company as a copper producer. It is generally sup- 
posed that a large concentrator will be built to handle 
lean ores of the present workings and of other parts of 
the property where large bodies of excellent concentrating 
ores have been shown. Smelting may be done at the 
works of the Cananea Consolidated or at Douglas or El 
Paso, at each of which places is large smelting capacity. 

Almost immediately adjoining Cananea Central on 
the south is another Duluth owned company, the Calumet 
& Sonora. Its ground is near the Massey No. 2 portion 
of Cananea Central. It carries somewhat similar iron 
dykes, has copper stains exposed on the diorite ledges 
of the wash and has found copper in the shaft. It is 
being developed and a contract for sinking 300 ft. is 
now in progress. The property of this company is sur- 
rounded on two sides by the South Cananea, which be- 
longs to a company of which Robert Mitchell, of La 
Dicha Guerrero fame and former manager of the Cananea 
Consolidated is president and chief owner. It is sink- 
ing a shaft close to the Calumet & Sonora on the east 
and has projected another to be close by on the south. 

All these properties are extending the limits of de- 
veloped ground at Cananea in a most remarkable way, 
and the camp seems to have a far greater possibility than 
was dreamed of a few months ago. From the Puerto- 
citos mine of the Greene to the South Cananea of Mitchell 
is about 13 miles along the general strike of the forma- 
tion, and it is very evident there is mineral bearing 
ground much of the way. Few copper camps present 
such an area of possible mineralization and it is no 
wonder that Cananea is now attracting widespread inter- 


est and attention. D. E. W. 
—_>-e—__—_. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company 
has begun to replace the timbering in its mine shafts with 
cement. It has already cemented the sides of its Bear 
Valley shaft. 
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The Proposed Lake-Gulf Ship Channel. 
To promote the improvement of inland waterways 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association has 
been organized. Nearly 1200 delegates attended a two- 
day session held in St. Louis on Thursday and Friday, 
November 15 and 16, and in an address to the public 
prepared by the Committee on Resolutions, and which 
was unanimously adopted, the principles for which the 
organization stands were set forth and are in part as 
follows: 

The time has arrived for a generous expansion of our na- 
tional policy toward all works of interna! improvement which 
heretofore have occupied such a subordinate place in natioaal 
expenditure ; especia!ly in comparison with the great sums that 
have been appropriated in recent years for army and navy pur- 
poses. 

The proposed deep waterway is to extend from the Chicago 
drainage canal through the valleys of the Desplaines and Illinois 
rivers to the Mississippi River at Grafton, Ill., and thence down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, and is to have a minimum depth of 
14 ft. throughout. We recommend that for the purpose of meet- 
ing the probable future needs of navigation the minimum depth 
over the miter sills of the locks should be 21 ft. in the initial 
construction. 

The excessive cost of the project, as shown by the engineers’ 
estimates, was due mainly to the existence of the prominent 
barrier between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. 
This chief obstacle to the prosecution of this project has been 
removed by the drainage canal. 

According to the estimates based upon recent surveys by the 
United States engineers, the work remaining to be done to com- 
plete the deep waterway channel to St. Louis will cost $31,000, 
Coo, 

Having considered the deep waterway enterprise from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis it now remains to deal with the subject of its 
further projection southward to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In conjunction with the prosecution of the deep water enter- 
prise from St. Louis northward it becomes at once a matter of 
grave importance that adequate provision should be made by 
Congress for the application of work of such substantial char- 
acter to the lower river as to give fixedness to the channel and 
stability to the caving banks, accomplishment of which is the 
necessary basis of any plan for a permanent improvement and 
deepening of that part of the river. 

Resolutions were adopted protesting against any 
treaty with Canada by which the amount of water to 
be taken from Lake Michigan for the use of the drainage 
canal shall be limited, and the first meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the association was called for Decem- 
ber 6 at Washington, D. C. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, W. K. Cavanaugh, St. Louis; vice- 
presidents, David R. Forgan, Chicago, N. J. Sanders, 
New Orleans, S. M. Neely, Memphis, J. L. Hebron, Missis- 
sippi, Green Quarels, Arkansas; secretary, W. F. Saun- 
ders, St. Louis; treasurer, George H. Monroe, Joliet, Ill. ; 
sergeant-at-arms, Thomas E. Hunter, Chicago. 

a 

Work of constructing the Belmont tunnel under the 
Dast River, from New York to Long Island City, has been 
earried on so quietly that the progress the company was 
making was not generally known until last week, when 
it was announced that the tunnel was rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The tunnel, which is being built by the 
New York & Long Island Tunnel Company, is to consist 
of two tubes, extending from a point in the vicinity of 
the Grand Central Station to the East River, under the 
river to Man 0’ War’s Reef, and thence to Long Island 
City. The permission to sink a shaft on the reef gave 
the company the opportunity to start boring from four 
different points. So fast has construction work gone on 
that it is expected that the bore will be completed by 
January 1, and that before the end of next summer trains 
will be running through the tubes. As it is considerably 
less than a year since actual work was started a record 
in tunnel construction is said to have been established. 


The new Japanese battleship Satsuma, designed and 
built by Japanese, was successfully launched November 
15 at Yokosuka, in the presence of the Emperor. The keel 
was laid on May 15 of last year. The vessel has a length 
of 482 ft. and beam 8314 ft. Its draft is 27% ft. Its ton- 
nage, which is 19,200, exceeds that of England’s biggest 
battleship, the Dreadnought, by 200 tons. Its horse- 
power, it is said, will be 18,000. Its speed will be 204 
knots. The armament will consist of four 12-in. guns, 10 
10-in. and 12 120 mm. guns. The Japanese naval archi- 
tects have utilized in the construction of the Satsuma 
the valuable lessons learned in the late war. 
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The, Ore Merchant and the Furnaceman. 


To match the position of the lake iron ore interests 
in connection with the recent sales for delivery in 1907 
one must go back to the early days of the Lake Superior 
ore business. The ore salesman of the nineties, and in- 
deed of more recent years, sought out the furnaceman at 
his office, under the shadow of his stack, and with argu- 
ment and persuasion secured contracts for all the ore 
the buyer could be induced to take. In the past few 
weeks sellers have sat in their offices at Cleveland and, 
somewhat after the manner of the two Marquette range 
companies that held court there in the old days, have 
imparted the terms on which their customers may expect 
to receive their quotas in the coming season. The fur- 
naceman once more journeyed to Cleveland. He found, 
moreover, that his chances of getting the ores he asked 
for depended on how much of these ores he had been 
taking in recent years and how desirable a customer he 
had been. 

Not alone the sharp advance in the price of ore, but 
the fact that he had to speak quickly to secure what 
he wanted, showing that a veritable scramble was in 
progress, made the furnaceman’s return trip from Cleve- 
land a thoughtful one. For the most part the pig iron 
now on the books of the furnace companies can be made 
from the ores brought down this year. But each week 
adds to the pig iron tonnage that is being entered for 
shipment in May and June, 1907, and the presumption 
is that next year’s ores will be wanted as soon as the 
lake fleet can get down on its first trip from the upper 
lake ore docks. At the high prices he has paid—the 
highest for non-Bessemer ores since the Mesaba range 
was discovered—the Northern producer of foundry iron 
enters the new ore season with a cost from $2.15 to 
$2.25 higher than that of to-day, reckoning an advance 
of 90 cents to $1 in the price of coke. This total in- 
crease is more than balanced, it is true, by the advance 
in contract pig iron values that has come in the past 
six months. But the mind of the prudent furnaceman 
runs to the ease with which pig iron deliveries are post- 
poned by the consumer when prices begin to recede, and 
then, by contrast, to the inflexibility of iron ore con- 
tracts which call for 12 monthly payments, beginning 
with May and ending with April of the year following, 
no matter whether the ore be in the furnace yard, on 
Lake Erie dock or on stock pile at the mine, 

There is that in next year’s pig iron cost sheet—it is 
substantially the cost sheet of the early months of 1908, 
also, barring any change that may come in coke—that 
furnacemen cannot regard with entire equanimity, un- 
less they suppress altogether their recollection of the 
varied alternations of the pig iron business in other 
years. It is not that furnacemen seriously dispute the 
title of the ore producer to a share in the profits of these 
active times—though it is common to speak of the new 
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ore prices as too high; what gives the ore buyer most 
concern is that he has paid a record price for ore for a 
period whose end is nearly a year and a half ahead, when 
the country will be entering upon a Presidential cam- 
paign of uncertain issues and outcome. 

In spite of the general report that the entire merchant 
ore output of next year is taken up it is known that some 
sellers are withholding a portion of their probable pro- 
It is known, also, 
that some furnace companies have been unwilling to buy 
now for all their requirements in the year ending in 
May, 1908. Resales of ore are not unknown in times 
of receding prices, and some furnacemen are willing to 
take a few chances on such a surplus, when the general 
policy is to count on a shortage. 

One season does not establish a new era, and ore 
buyers and ore sellers alike recognize the probabilities 
of a lower price for lake ores in 1908, even though the 
requirements of the coming ore year prove to be 40,000,- 
000 tons. One fact stands out, however, in canvassing 
the future of merchant ores. No such weakness exists in 
the business, nor is it likely soon to appear, as led to 
some of the low priced contracts now running. The mer- 
chant ore companies are few. All made good 
profits in recent years. Existing long time contracts 
if renewed are likely to be on a substantially higher 
basis. If in the past the merchant furnaceman has made 
large profits while the ore miner has fared badly, or only 
moderately well, such inequality is not likely to occur in 
the future, The ore producer seems to have entered upon 
a long inning. : 


duction from sale at the present time. 


have 


27 e———_ — 
Earning Powers of New Industries. 


A large number of new manufacturing enterprises are 
in process of formation in the United States which would 
never have been thought of during any ordinary period 
of good business conditions. The remarkable success that 
is attending nearly every line of industry must nat- 
urally attract men to think that they will go and do like- 
wise and reap a rich harvest of money. This is a very 
excellent and natural ambition, and doubtless one that 
in many instances will be eventually carried to at least 
partial fulfillment. But many others will fail, because 
they are basing their estimates of success upon present 
conditions only, neglecting the lessons which a careful 
scrutiny of the past will reveal, and without looking into 
the future to the time when manufacturers will have 
much less to do and when the margins of profit will be 
much smaller. There is also the tendency to exaggerate 
the profits that are earned in this remarkable market. 
It is undoubtedly true that the careful and intelligent 
examination of conditions as they exist in any line of 
manufacturing, which should precede the investment of 
money in a new industry, would cause not a few of those 
to hesitate who have already made up their minds to 
énter the field. 

It is true that manufacturers in every line of metal 
production, both of raw materials and manufactured 
products, are simply overwhelmed with orders and can- 
not produce rapidly enough to keep up with the demand, 
in spite of largely increased manufacturing facilities. 
There is room for other manufacturers in almost any 
field that can be named, provided these new industries 
could instantly spring into existence fully equipped and 
fully manned. Their products would be sold quickly at 
prices which would net large profits. But it is no small 
undertaking to establish a manufacturing industry to- 
day. The same conditions which would make its exist- 
ence profitable render it next to impossible to secure ma- 
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chinery, excepting for delivery a long way ahead. Cer- 
tain necessary, probably indispensable, features of a com- 
plete, economical equipment could not be had for a year 
at least. It is no simple matter to get together an effi- 
cient force of workmen, such is the condition of the labor 
market. But let us suppose that an industry now being 
projected will be established in 12 months, ready to do 
business, and that general business conditions will be 
the same then as now, which appears to be quite prob- 
able. The new industry would make its start when its 
goods could be sold, and there would be satisfactory 


margins of profit. 
Granting all this, there is still the future to be con- 


sidered. when, according to the laws of business, there 


will be a change for the worse. When that time comes 


the demand will fall off. orders in hand will be canceled, 
prices will go down, profits will be smaller on a lessened 
volume of business. Then the newcomer in the field is 
likely to feel the change more acutely than his com- 
petitors who have been established for years. The new 
concerns will hurt the old, because the total product of 
the line will be greater, causing more acute competition 


and consequent lower prices. The demand will not so 


nearly equal the supply as would have been the case if 
no new competitors had entered the industry. But most 
of all, the newcomer would feel the change. Such a con 
dition usually follows a period of extraordinarily strong 
demand, and when it comes it means the survival of the 
fittest. 

If the man who contemplates becoming a manufac- 
turer will base his decision upon the average of 10 or 15 
years’ experience of the line which he would enter he 
will be acting with intelligence. He may not be able to 
obtain exact figures, but he can get a good general idea 
of the money earning capacity of the business during good 
times and bad. Averaging in the present and the im- 
mediate future, which looks bright and promising, he 
may proceed with confidence in something approaching 
exact knowledge. He can afford to be a little optimistic, 
in common with the established manufacturing world. 
But too great optimism may mean catastrophe later on. 
It is quite probable that if these precautions were taken 
not a few contemplated undertakings would be aban- 
doned. : 

A mistake is made in thinking that because an estab- 
lished manufacturer is enlarging his works a new enter- 
prise can be founded in his line with the same hope of 
success. The manufacturer knows the business. He has 
the advantage of a full acquaintance with past condi- 
tions and makes his plans with the expectation of again 
meeting hard times somewhere in the future. He remem- 
bers the time when he saw his reserve fund melt away 
like snow in springtime. He strikes the average of past 
experience. He has his costs in hand, both of the present 
and of the past. He acts on exact knowledge. The man 
who would be his competitor should recognize the ad- 
vantage which this full fledged experience affords. 

It must not be inferred that there is no opportunity 
for new men in manufacturing fields. The contrary is 
true, as it always must be. The danger does not lie with 
the new concern which starts in intelligently and con- 
servatively under the management of men familiar with 
the making of the goods and the trade which they will 
reach. Trouble comes from those who enter a business 
in ignorance of what must be expected and of how to 
handle affairs under all sorts of conditions. It is usually 
this class of newcomer who plays havoc in a falling mar- 
ket by his lack of business knowledge and experience in 


making prices. 
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The Association as a Fighting 


Machine. 


Founders’ 


The tenth annual convention of the National Foun- 
ders’ Association, held in New York last week, differed 
from any that preceded it in that it was largely devoted 
to taking account of what the association had won in 
six months’ resistance to the demands of the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union. It matters not greatly how the particular 
issues raised by the union in May last are stated, the 
two organizations have 


irreconcilable positions of the 


long been plainly in view. The molders’ leaders have in- 
sisted that a nine-hour day and an advance in the min- 


imum wage, or the definite establishment of such a 
minimum, were the matters involved in the May strike. 
The signed agreement, with its full recognition of the 
union’s participation in the fixing of shop conditions 
and its perpetuation of union customs unmodified, haa 
been taken as a matter of course in the union’s state- 
ments. It has been treated as though,merely a means of 
giving formal effect to the terms as to wages and hours 
that might be arrived at by the contracting parties. Very 
different is this summary of the issues as presented by 


President Briggs in his annual report to the foundry- 


men: 

Every proprietor realized that a crisis had been reached in 
the foundry business. The Iron Molders’ Union had for many 
years persisted in ma'ntaining an apprentice ratio of 1 to 8, 
striking any plant which eXceeded this ratio, at the same time 
admitting freely in public communications and elsewhere that 
to keep abreast of the demand for molders and make up for the 
natura! diminution of the number of journeymen due to 
dropping out from the trade or to death required a ratio of 1 to 
4. It pursued practically the same course in striking a shop 
because of the introduction of labor saving machinery, while Its 
officers frankly admitted machines had come to stay. It per- 
sisted in maintaining the minimum wage rate which reduced 
all men to the same level, irrespective of capacity, ability or 
industry. Where the union conditions were strong enough it 
had persisted in fining any molder who exceeded the amount of 
work specified by the union. In nearly all the large foundry cen- 
ters shop committees had to be consulted in the discharge of in- 
competent men, the fixing of prices for piece work and the regu- 
lation of shop conditions. Because of all these arrogant abuses 
and the union demand that their continuance be fully recognized 
by the proprietors through the medium of a formal written, 
signed, sealed and delivered contract, the limit of human 
patience had been reached. The foundry industry had already 
suffered severely by these restrictions and further tolerance was 
simply an impossibility. 

The statement presents to view an irrepressible con- 
flict, the cause of which is deep seated and the occasion 
for which may come: over night. The moldcrs’ demands 
in May furnished the occasion. , 

Without going over ground already covered in these 
columns, the remarkable features of the greatest labor 
contest the general foundry trade has seen remain to 
be pointed out. Labor unions have had frequent cen- 
sure for blundering into strikes on a falling market. The 
May strike was certainly not of that class. With shops 
crowded with work, the belief was warranted that the 
foundrymen would not stop to fight. That many of 
them took a stand that emptied their shops of union men, 
and at the same time brought profitable work temporarily 
to a standstill, is proof of the firm determination to se- 
cure freedom from conditions long endured. The results 
as reported at the New York convention are a new and 
surprising demonstration of the resources of the National 
Founders’ Association and of the possibilities of machine 
molding. The estimate of President Briggs that 2000 
additional molding machines have been brought into ser- 
vice since the strike and that 4000 new men have been 
introduced into the machinery foundries of the country, 
while outputs in many cases have been increased, pre- 
sents a record without parallel. 

The foundrymen argue that if these things can be 
done in the green tree of unequdled prosperity, greater 
things may be expected in the dry, whenever that comes. 
Reprisals may follow, and some of the apparent fruits 
of victory may be lost, but the Molders’ Union has caused 
to be added to the open shop list many foundries in whiclr 
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it is safe to say it will only find a footing again when it 
consents to be a very different sort of union from what 
it has been under its present administration. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


**Old Style Roofing Plates, 


To the Editor: Referring to the editorial entitled 
“A Square Deal in Roofing Plates” in The Iron Age for 
November 8, we think an explanation is due your readers 
of our position regarding roofing plates. 

The best roofing tin that can be made at any cost 
has always been our standard, and we have advocated it 
persistently through all the phases of the industry, par- 
ticularly within the last few years when unfortunate 
American competition on account of conditions has stead- 
ily debased the quality. 

You allude to certain appellations in the way of 
brands that have become meaningless, such as “old 
style,’ “old method,” “redipped.” We originated the 
words “old style.” They were never used before in any 
shape or form, descriptive or otherwise, until we used 
them; in fact, at. that time it was not necessary to de- 
scribe in any way the well-known Welsh brands of roofing 
tin. The name was a sufficient assurance of quality, and 
that quality was never questioned on the part of the 
American buyers. There was no competition, as the 
American importer, and consequently the American buyer, 
paid any reasonable price, which encouraged the Welsh 
maker to keep up the quality of his brand. The Amer- 
ican consumer of American tin plate has suffered from 
excessive and unrestricted competition among American 
makers, striving to undersell each other in point of lower 
cost. The American standard therefore of to-day is very 
much below the Welsh standard of the importing days. 

Going back to the use of the words “old style,” as 
our brand of the highest grade of roofing tin that can 
be made at any cost, and whose quality is the same 
as it always has been, we enjoyed the use of these words 
as our brand for many years, and our right to their 
exclusive use was never questioned. They have been 
appropriated since, and their use has brought in the 
words “old method,” or “extra coated,” or ‘“ redipped,” 
&c., which, as you state in your editorial, have little or 
no meaning as roofing tin is made to-day. 

N. & G. Taytorn CoMPANY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 15, 1906. 
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Copper Production in 1905. 


The production of copper in the United States in 1905, 
according to a bulletin just published by the Geological 
Survey, exceeded 901,000,000 Ib. The three leading re- 
gions of production are Butte, Mont.; Arizona, and the 
Lake Superior region. In Idaho and Utah there is a 
marked increase, while in California and Tennessee there 
is a decrease which is believed to be temporary. The 
following tables show the production in pounds by States 
or sections in 1904 and 1905: 


1905. 1904. 

SOON TE 208. WadG. Valsad oeek 314,750,582 298,314,804 
IN bs ath sits < ppinidl wisn elon ale 235,908,150 191,602,958 
sac wc bites ie sited 230,287,992 208,300,130 
INL ecb ada GAGiie oe ate io pede ae RE 58,153,393 47,662,889 
CE ete Pees eda he eee 16,697,489 28,529,023 
Tennessee and Southern States; 

Maine and New Hampshire; Middle 

BE tanta unica naee iT « <b able 15,134,960 15,211,086 
SE Vcccuseeencrkicak ohhh s bene 7,321,585 2,158,858 
WOE. EcedoN do cb duheUs cecavetls 2,530,531 3,565,629 
ee NN. sick vivwek ees sneankids 5,334,192 5,368,666 
BN CE ee ee ee 9,404,830 9,506,586 
NE eek whee keke a ak ee eee oe 4,900,866 2,043,588 


In neither Oregon, Washington, Nevada nor South 
Dakota did the production reach 1,000,000 Ib. 

An interesting table is given showing the cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing. at a given mine in cents per pound, 
as follows: 


1905. 1904, 
EAS .ccaantcesnvntssicchi te cern 0.1131 0.1054 
AGE a is oR RAN UIA DL Ses 0.0055 0.0108 
Smelt'ng, freight, selling, &c............ 0.0151 0.0136 
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A greatly augmented output for the Butte mines is 
predicted for the year 1906, owing to discoveries of higher 
grade ores in the lower levels and the end of litigation 
which has retarded production in several mines. In 
Arizona the increase is chiefly at Bisbee, Globe and 
Jerome. 

The total production for the world in gross tons for 
the last three years is as follows: 


BRS 6 PKEONT REA RES SCE. ab SS SR RCREERS POORER OST é5hen 586,143 
ES a Fila Suis ADs CRRA DE wo wire Nib + rere sik aes. e a 649,300 
Ba 605s orig 59 RRO NS 4) 209-05 oe ORS + ORO w ED Sie viele es 701,252 


The total imports for 1904 and 1905 in pounds were 
as follows: 


1904. 1905. 
COpper” O86, DOMME. os cc cicecet 600,844,160 663,602,240 
Copper content, pounds........... 38,947,722 50,105,300 


The exports were valued as follows, including ore and 
matte, pigs, bars, old copper and manufactured products: 


cnr gs OME wesche 4 thx end Vaiss RW dn ani panahanall $44,365,155 
Als ak JERS cuban cpi neers Seite 44 RA AdrERD oe 76,019,471 
ai cite in heniia itis gence bn alacant 86,408,731 


According to returns from copper companies the stock 
on hand January 1, 1905, was 95,062,862 lb., and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, 73,941,814 Ib. 

a Om 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company. 


The annual report of the Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Company, Pittsburgh, was issued to the stockhold- 
ers last week and was very favorable. Deferred divi- 
dends on the preferred stock aggregating 2% per cent. 
were declared. Net earnings for the year were $1,739,082, 
the largest in the history of the company. The income 
account as compared with 1905 shows the following: 


1906. 1905. 
Pee RS. v6 es Cows ck be eels $1,739,083 $1,169,990 
Improvements, new construction and 
ND, b's 005A 6 6 46000 Ae eene 239,689 88,962 
PROCTOR CERT OCTET $1,499,393 $1,081,028 
ROGIER J Fhe kes Co umeveh es ease en 145,438 154,812 
i ichc Asa @a.6-6 O50 bom sare $1,353,955 $926,216 
Preferred dividends............... 576,000 576,000 
ML SLT EL ete ee $777,955 $350,216 


Of the surplus for 1906, 1905 and 1904, the sum of 
$175,000 was used in the purchase and cancelation of 
bonds. 

The balance sheet as of September 30, with compari- 
sons, follows: 


Assets. 

1906. 1905. 
tk ds oe bs Leona aes $28,747,710 $28,735,956 
DE cceswahdveesae se ese u% 721,291 727,800 
OE GRAM aac vc kee seweees 514,207 409,206 
i ial i ie hm dias ns 1,104,748 1,003,506 
iy Apap e aenptaeigctradn 5 peepee ei matare > 722,990 547,906 
Accounts received..........seceee- 1,362,520 1,101,495 
I tid og ceaale p awiepuae due 18,672 21,022 

ii ido ick Wadi nes cise Ks cide $33,193,133 $32,546,891 
Liabilities. 
Preferred stock....... St oe aa $9,600,000 $9,600,000 
CE. WOU aw hacccsseties seven 18,000,000 18,000,000 
NE Sasha cc 63k C0164 vis Kenvewais 2,790,000 2,965,000 
POE BEE) ks an6 bok'es ane ees baad sie rae 67,762 62,249 
Us ocka baee os acc kraeares 508,699 409,952 
Accounts payable..............006 210,584 231,549 
Purchase money mortgage......5...  seseee 40,000 
DUNE. winan cen wdes see ba 5 046s ee 2,016,097 1,238,141 
Ss. 5. 0 ph adkee naka eA eee aOR $33,193,138 $32,546,891 
a a 


Ratepayers at the recent election in Port Arthur, Ont., 
voted to guarantee $75,000 bonds of the Meisel Mfg. Com- 
pany, and to lend the Seaman-Kent Company $15,000. 
The Meisel Company will establish works for the manu- 
facture of mill machinery and heavy harvesting machin- 
ery. The Seaman-Kent Company will establish a factory 
for the making of hardwood flooring and mantels. 


The number of ships booked this fiscal year by the 
American Shipbuilding Company is 50, one more contract 
for a $400,000 steamer having been closed since last ac- 
counts. For the fiscal year ending June 30 next the com- 
pany cannot, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, complete more than 36 of these vessels. 
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One prominent element of modern industrial life is big- 
ness. We have large business corporations, combined 
railroad systems, extensive manufacturing concerns and 
comprehensive enterprises in all lines of commercial ac- 
tivity. 

Another dominant element is efficiency, which may be 
taken as the key word of modern business life and en- 
gineering practice. The constant aim is not cheapness 
in construction or equipment, but effectiveness, the great- 
est return for the outlay. 

These two elements chiefly have brought about a con- 
dition in which we have the necessity for a technical 
organization ready to produce large results in an ef- 
fective way. Between the desire for bigness and eflfi- 
ciency and its fulfillment is the field of operation for the 
creative and constructive abilities of the engineer-con- 
structor. 


An Engineer-Constructor Is an Organization 


and not an individual. It makes possible the most ef- 
fective combination of technical theory with practical 
experience, and provides for the use of team work in 
connection with the designing and building of proper- 
ties. Its aim is to attain the greatest economy in effort, 
time and money—its province is to do things in the 
most effective way. 

In its broadest development such an organization need 
not be confined to any one class of enterprise. Here is 
something to be built which requires for its completion 
a combination of conception, technical knowledge, con- 
structive experience and executive ability. Whatever 
it is the engineer-constructor should be prepared to carry 
the proposition through from beginning to end without 
technical assistance from outside the organization. To 
be most effective such an organization should have at 
its command the technical knowledge and experience of 
the past, the ability to analyze situations and discover 
the truth from conflicting testimony, the imagination 
to conceive unprecedented results and courage to over- 
come obstacles, the ambition to improve existing systems 
and the honesty to spend money without favor or graft, 
and finally loyalty to itself and to its client, which will 
protect in every way the interests of all concerned. 

An engineer-constructor, therefore, is nothing less than 
an ideal employee who has the best possible preparation, 
the widest experience and the natural aptitude to do in 
a large way the big things which the development of this 
country is constantly requiring. Such an organization 
substitutes for the isolated efforts of one or more individ- 
uals an effective combination of the aggregate abilities of 
a number of experts and adds the enthusiasm and inspir- 
ation which comes from the contact of fellow workers. 

The expression that “the team plays as one man” 
suggests the comparison of our ideal engineer-construc- 
tor organization to a modern football team, and as this 
idea grows upon us we can find considerable instruction 
and inspiration in the analogy. 


Character of the Organization, 


All the things that might be said in regard to getting 
together and developing ae winning football team could 
be applied equally well to the building up of an organiza- 
tion to do the work of an engineer-constructor. To 
carry the illustration further, let us line up the candi- 
dates for this new kind of team—the more material to 
select from the better—we will always have use for sub- 
stitutes. 

We need a civil engineer, electrical engineer, mechan- 
ical engineer, structural engineer, sanitary engineer, 
chemical engineer, gas engineer, fire protection engineer, 
hydraulic engineer, mining engineer, architect, industrial 
expert, statistician, purchasing agent, construction super- 
‘ntendent, operating engineer, accountant. 

An engineer-constructor, therefore, is nothing less than 





* Abstract of p paper presented to the Electrical Section, 
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have been brought together; and, 
any unnecessary 


third, the absence of 
friction during operation. 

Such an organization should not be the maker or man- 
ufacturer of any equipment, nor be connected with the 
exploitation of any system of apparatus, nor interested 
in the introduction of any patented devices. In its high- 
est stage of development it will not be connected except 
in a technical way with the financial interests which con- 
trol the enterprise. 

Carrying our analogy even farther, let us look at 
some of the plays with which the candidates will become 
familiar in some of the big games which they 
prepared to play. 


must be 


Duties Entailed, 


The carrying out of every big enterprise will entail 
nearly all of the following duties: Investigations and 
recennaisance; preparation of preliminary reports; es- 
timates of costs; estimates of probable earnings and oper- 
ating expenses; surveys; preparation of plans and spec- 
ifications; getting proposals and purchasing; letting con- 
tracts; field engineering; construction and erection; in- 
spection ; preparation of progress reports; record of costs; 
tests ; operations; final reports and statistics; accounting. 

It is important to gain as much ground as possible on 
every play. In playing an entire game from start to 
finish different men will have the ball in nearly every 
play, but the precision of the team work should be so per- 
fected that every man will be in every play. To assist 
is fully as important as actually carrying the ball. Look 
over the various situations which this engineer-construc- 
tor team which we are developing is sure to face—!s 
there any detail which the candidate for responsibility 
can afford to ignore? Is it not better to have an organ- 
ization of trained men prepared to help each other do 
these various things, rather than depend upon unsup- 
ported individual effort? 

Granted that such an organization of technically 
trained men can be brought together, what are some of 
the things which they may be called upon to do? A few 
of the things requiring such ability and experience in de- 
sign and construction which first occur to us are as 
follows Complete steam railroads; complete electric 
railroads; electrification of steam roads; hydro-electric 
plants; transmission systems; power plants; gas works; 
electric lighting systems ; industrial establishments; build 
ings for all purposes; public service works. 

In so far as an organization is prepared to carry out 
any of these enterprises effectively, just that far will it 
reach its highest development. 


Laying Out a Large Proposition, 


To show the possibilities of such an organization, let 
us pick out a team for the building of some large prop- 
osition. Let us take, for instance, the design and con- 
struction of a steam railroad locomotive repair shop, in- 
volving the expenditure of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

In deciding on our men, we will make a study of the 
qualifications of each one, and at the same time we must 
have a clear conception of the work each one must be 
familiar with in order that there be no weak spots in our 
line or break in the organization. The selection of men 
with their chief duties will be as follows 
Industrial expert : 

Designing layout of shops. 

Planning method of handling work. 

Arrangement of tool and transportation equipment. 
Electrical engineer : 

Providing power and lighting equipment. 

Laying out transmission systems. 

Planning telephone and signal systems. 

Mechanica! engineer : 

Design of power plant. 

Plan of heating and ventilating. 

Laying out air. gas and steam systems. 

Structural engineer : 

Building foundations. 

Designing steel structures. 

In charge of reinforced concrete construction. 
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Architect : 
Designing building superstructure. 
Choice of fixtures. 
Laying out landscape work. 
Civil engineer : 
Directing grading. 
Testing of soil. 
Construction of track. 
Sanitary engineer: 
Design of sewage system. 
Construction of water works. 
Choice of plumbing. 
Purchasing agent: 
Selecting markets for material. 
Checking bills of material. 
Arranging for delivery of material. 


Constructing superintendent : 
Organization of construction force. 
Consideration of time element in construction. 
Settling labor difficulties arising in connection with con- 
struction work. 


Operating engineer : 
Consideration of economies in operation. 
Securing reliability in operation. 
Insuring effectiveness in operation, 


Accounting Gepartment : 

Keeping pay rolls. 

Making record of costs. 

Preparing progress reports. 

Here are eleven men—each one selected for his par- 
ticular ability to solve the problems suited to his indi- 
vidual training and experience. Each man has won his 
position as the result of a gradual growth which has 
demonstrated his reliability and resourcefulness. Many 
of these men have played this game before, and together, 
and are always eager for a proposition which will tax 
their strength and skill. 

Let us watch the play. First will come a number of 
preliminary studies, showing the proposed sizes, designs 
and relative arrangements of the buildings. There will 
next. be forthcoming a carefully prepared report, show- 
ing the advantage of the finally selected arrangement, 
and the suggested construction of each of the buildings, 
together with a description of the equipment required. 
An important part of this preliminary report is an ap- 
proximate estimate of cost, based upon a careful consid- 
eration of all the items involved in the construction. 

With the general layout and the preliminary report 
and estimate approved, the next move is to prepare the 
plans and specifications, To indicate the scope of this 
work the following illustrative classification is shown, 
the numbers being the key which is placed in each draw- 
ing, specification, data sheet, report, or letter which may 
be originated as the work progresses : 

CLASSIFICATION FOR BATTLE CREEK (MICH.) SHOPS, GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Contract No. 74. 
GENERAL INDEX. 
Sections of Classification, 


74000—Organization. 74600—General equipment. 
74100—Buiiding structures. 74700—Power plant equipment. 
74400—Track. 74800—Too) equipment. 

Parts of the Work. 
A—Yard. K—Car machine shop. 


B—Power house. 
C—Storehouse. 
D—Oil house. 
E—Office building. 
F—Locomotive shop. 
G—Forge shop. 
H—Iron foundry. 
I—Pattern shop. 
J—Frog shop. 


L—Truck shop. 

M—Coach and paint shop. 

N—Freight car shop. 

O—Planing mill. 

Q—Dry kiln. 

R—Scrap platforms, sheds, &c. 

S—tTuratables. 

T—Yard crane. 

U—Pipe tunnel. 
Detail Classification. 
74000—ORGANIZATION. 
74001—Contract. 
74002—Home office fixed charges. 
74003—Legal expense. 
74004—Preliminary reports. 
74005—Surveys. 
74006—Engineering. 
74007—Accounting. 
74008—Construction Tools. 
74009—Construction office supplies. 
74010—Temporary construction. 
74011—Genera! construction labor. 
74012—-Superintendence. 
74013—Insurance. 
74014—Traveling and living expenses of representatives. 
74015—Tests. 
74016—Preliminary operation, 
74100—BUILDING STRUCTURES. 
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74101—Preparation of site. 
74102—Excavation and fili. 
74103—Piling. 
74104—-Foundations. 
74105—Superstructure masonry. 
74106—Structural steel and iron work. 
74107—Carpenter work. 
74108—Mill work. 
74109—Roofing. 
74110—Sheet meta' work. 
74111—Plastering. 
74112—Painating and glazing. 
74400—Tracks, 
74401—Preparation of right of way. 
74402—Grading 
74403—Tie and Track laying. 
74404—Switches and special work. 
74405—Ballasting, 
74406—Fencing. 
74407—Cattle guards, crossings, signs, &c. 
74408—Bonding. 
74600—GENERAL EQUIPMENT. 
74601—-Drainage system. 
74602—Plumbing and lockers. 
74603—Water system. 
74604—Heating system. 
74605—Piping system (except for heating system). 
74606—Lighting system. al 
74607—Power system. 
74608—Telephone and signal systems. 
74609—Transportation systems: 

Transfer tables. 

Turntables (large). 

Yard cranes. 
74700—PowrR PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
74701—Machinery foundations, 
74702—Coal and ash handling apparatus. 
74703-—Grates and stokers. 2 
74704—Boilers and settings. 
74705—Breeching and connections. 
74706—Stacks and draft equipment. 
74707—Heaters, superheaters and economizers. 
74708—Water softening plant. 
74709—Pumps, 
74710—Air compressors. 
74711—-Engines. 
74712—Condensers. 
74713—Piping and covering. 
74714—-Generators, compensators, transformers and exciters. 
74715—Switchboard and generator leads. 
74800—TooL EQUIPMENT. - 
74801—Line shafting and all shafting and motor supports. 
74802—Forge shop blast and exhaust ducts. 
74803—Individual cranes and hoists. 
74804—Traveling cranes. 
74805—Work benches and material racks. 
74806—Fire protection apparatus (except piping). 
74807—Foundations for machine tools. 
74808—Machine tools, 
74809—Erection of machine tools, countershafts, &c, 
74810—Planing mill shavings exhaust system. 


In purchasing, the engineer-constructor should find 
some advantage over an occasional buyer. He is in the 
market constantly, is favorably known by the manu- 
facturers of standard equipment, and buys apparatus 
delivered f.o.b. cars, doing all erection work as far as 
possible with his own experts, and calling on the factory 
for assistance only when necessary. 


All Departments Should Work Together. 


There should be the greatest unity between the engi- 
necring, the purchasing and the construction department. 
It is always better to have the construction superin- 
tendent in the office while preliminary decisions are 
being made and bills of material are being prepared. 

Throughout the entire progress of the work systems 
are in use to keep all concerned informed as to each 
move. The construction office is advised by the home 
office as to the material ordtred and as to the probable 
delivery of this material. The home office is advised as 
to the receipt of material on the job, as well as to the 
progress of the construction work, and any reports and 
advices as to the labor situation. To accomplish the 
former copies of contracts for apparatus and orders for 
material are sent to the superintendent in charge of 
construction. Such reports and orders contain exact in- 
formation as to the material covered by them, as well 
as to the time at which this material is expected to 
arrive on the work. A card system in which are entered 
all orders and contracts is used in the home office, and 
is designed to follow up and secure prompt delivery of 
all material and apparatus. In case of any changes in 
time of delivery of material, the construction super- 
intendent is advised in advance, and is thus in position 
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to make any alterations necessary in his programme. 
The importance of promptly delivering the material on 
the job cannot be over estimated, and the value of a 
system that will provide for the delivery of the materials 
in accordance with an approximate schedule previously 
arranged for will appeal! to all interested in construction 
work. 

Records of all material received on the job are kept 
by the superintendent in the form of a material report. 
These reports are written out in a duplicate book as each 
shipment is received, and one copy is sent without delay 
to the main office. This serves to keep the home office 
very closely in touch with the field work, so far as the 
receipt of material is concerned. 


Progress Reports. 


In construction work consisting of a great many items, 
such as will be found in railroad shops, it is very desir- 
able to know with a fair degree of accuracy the exact 
progress of the work. Certain lines of the work, such as 
the delivery and installation of machinery, are dependent 
upon the progress of other work, such as the completion 
of the buildings and foundations. In order that this in- 
formation may be always at hand, progress reports from 
the work are received at stated intervals, usually two 
weeks apart, giving in detail the progress of the work 
under each classification head. This information is kept 
in form for convenient reference, and is useful in a va- 
riety of ways. Not only do these reports keep the engi- 
neering force in touch with the progress of the work, 
making it possible to more efficiently insure the work 
coming in proper sequence, but they also provide the in- 
formation necessary to make decisions as to changes in 
detail, in case such are found necessary after the work 
has been begun. These progress reports, together with a 
record of moneys expended for material and labor at 
any date, give timely information as to the actual cost 
of the work as compared to the estimated cost. As such 
reports are made on the work under each classification 
heading, any variation of the cost from the estimate is 
at once detected. This is of importance to the constructor 
who proposes to complete a certain improvement within a 
definite estimated cost, and to the client’s official who 
may be charged with the responsibility of protecting a 
definite appropriation. 

Wherever it is possible curves or diagrams are used 
to represent the condition of affairs of which record is 
to be kept. A chart showing the progress of the work on 
building construction is easily’ made, and shows very 
clearly at a glance the exact condition of the work at any 
time. At the end of each two weeks’ period, the total 
expense that has been incurred during the two weeks pre- 
vious is plotted under each classification head, and this 
area on the chart indicated in such a way as to designate 
the progress made during the particular period in ques- 
tion. A glance at the chart will show the total amount 
completed under each classification represented on the 
chart at the time the last entry was made, as well as the 
amount of work that was done during the various classifi- 
cations during each period considered. 

Moreover, it is at once evident that, during the period 
of the fifth payroll about 10 per cent. of the work on the 
engine pits, 20 per cent. of the concrete superstructure, 
36 per cent. of the brick work, 15 per cent. of the sills and 
coping, 40 per cent. of the windows and small doors was 
completed, and no work was done on the smokejacks and 
ventilators, none on the roofing and none on the sash oper- 
ators and foundations. In other words, these progress 
reports become the graphical history of the job. After 
having made out the necessary reports covering both the 
material and the labor that have been used on the work, 
it is a very simple matter to embody these results in the 
chart. A copy of this chart is then sent to the main office 
where it remains until the time for the next report, at 
which time it is sent back to the job for the additions that 
have occurred during the period. 


Progress Photographs 


are taken of the work at intervals of about two weeks. 
These show at a glance not only the general progress 
of the work, but many construction details as well, 
which are of interest and value. These photographs are 
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of a standard size, and mounted on cloth so as to be 
bound in convenient form for reference. All the reports 
just referred to, viz., the progress reports, charts and 
diagrams, while very easily obtained and requiring but 
little work in their preparation, supply a great deal of 
valuable information, and are of worth far exceeding the 
trouble and expense contracted in securing them. 

Although every facility is provided for keeping the 
main office and the construction office in close touch, it 
should not be understood that the engineering is done at 
arm’s length, and that all plans and specifications are 
devised and completed by an engineering force in the 
office to be sent down to the construction superintendent 
on the job for his execution. A competent engineer is in 
charge of all construction work, and spends a certain 
amount of time in the field, thus putting him in close 
touch with the situation, and enabling him to more effi- 
ciently direct the detailed engineering work that is done 
in the main office. 

It would be a big mistake to think that such an or- 
ganization as we are outlining could be got together and 
perfected in its work in a short time. A winning team 
is not made in a week, a month, or even a year. It takes 
time to find the men, to break in raw material, to per- 
fect the plays, to develop a system and to create a loyalty 
both inside and outside the team. In the case of our 
engineer-constructor parallel it will probably take years, 
and it is evidently for this reason that this very inviting 
field is occupied by so few organizations who are really 
prepared to do the work justice. Our football players 
have learned the benefits of concentrated co-operative ef- 
forts when applied to their sport much sooner and better 
than have technical teachers and graduates recognized 
the same truths as applied to our life work, and yet the 
advancement of technical progress is certainly more im- 
portant than the perfection of the game of football. The 
technical student of to-day is to be congratulated upon 
having before him such a splendid opportunity in a field 
which has not been worked harder than that occupied 
by the engineer-constructor. 

Cost Plus a Percentage. 

Most of the work of this company is done on the basis 
of “cost plus a percentage ”—that is, the work is done 
at actual cost, and then the engineer-constructor gets 
a percentage fee for his services. By such an arrange- 
ment the client or purchaser is relieved of the necessity 
of organizing a technical force of his own, or of employ- 
ing a number of individual specialists. If the actual 
construction work is turned over to the engineer-con- 
structor, then the client is relieved of the inconvenience 
of obtaining proposals and awarding contracts to a large 
number of separate contractors, with the attendant de- 
lays, conflicts and “extras,” which even the closest 
supervision will hardly avoid. 

The difference between the “cost plus a percentage” 
and the “cost plus a fixed sum” plans is not generally 
understood. If an engineer constructor is thoroughly 
trained in drawing plans, has sufficient actual experience 
to make a reliable estimate, is absolutely honest in all 
things, and has complete control of a competent construc- 
tion organization, then the “cost plus a percentage” ar- 
rangement is the better; but if the work is planned by an 
engineer and architect, and the actual building work is 
turned over to a separate construction organization, thus 
maintaining the old relationship of engineer and con- 
tractor, then the “ cost plus a fixed sum” plan, no doubt, 
has advantages. The “ percentage” plans express a shade 
more of confidence between the client and the builder than 
the “ fixed sum ” basis. 

If the duties of making a preliminary report, prepar- 
ing a careful estimate, drawing up the plans and specifi- 
cations, purchasing the materials, building the structures, 
erecting the equipment and installing the machinery are 
turned over to one reliable engineer-constructor organiza- 
tion on a “cost plus a percentage” plan with the priv- 
ilege to the client of canceling the arrangement at any 
time, if the progress, quality or cost of the work should 
prove to be unsatisfactory, it is hard to conceive of a more 
effective way of getting results, and it is very probable 
that much of the important work of the future will be 
done upon this basis. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM. DISTRICT. 


Some Recent Developments in the Iron Situation in Alabama. 


(Special Correspondence. ) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 17, 1906.—The coming 
‘of abundant Northern capital into the Southern iron in- 
‘dustry marks a new period in its development. .The ex- 
tensive programme of new construction by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, involving in work al- 
ready laid out an expenditure of $7,000,000, represents a 
régime of which iron and steel making in this district 
hitherto ‘has been largely innocent. A characteristic of 
the Tennessee Company always heretofore, and particu- 
larly under the administration preceding the last one, was 
its insufficient financial resources. Its engineering staff 
found abundant opportunities to spend money in ways 
that would have yielded good returns on the investment. 
But old obligations steadily blocked the way. In the 
dark days of the nineties, when the Southern furnaces 
were floundering in the mire of $6 pig iron—and truthful 
history records a transaction as low as $5.65—the finan- 
cing of the Tennessee Company’s ordinary operations was 
often carried on in 24-hr. periods, one day closing without 
any clear way appearing to meet the demands sure to 
come with the next. 


A New Basis of Values, 

The change the past year has brought to the Ten- 
nessee Company is seen also in a measure in other iron 
and steel companies. So many extravagant hopes have 
been entertained of the iron industry of Alabama, and the 
realization of most of them has been so long deferred, that 
it is not surprising Northern capital has not rushed in, 
with all the opportunities afforded through the various 
consolidation schemes of the present prosperous period in 
iron. It has been the habit to say that some day interests 
with ample capital would get behind the Alabama iron 
industry. Then, it has been granted, the beginning of the 
long predicted day of great things might be looked for. 
Whether the Tennessee Company’s properties, for exam- 
ple, have made their last change of ownership for a long 
term of years is a question not unanimously answered. 
But the present owners have given all the proof that 
could be expected of their intention to stay with the 
properties and develop them to an extent not approached 
by anything undertaken hitherto. 

The leap to a new standard of values for mineral 
properties and for the securities of iron and steel com- 
panies is the outstanding fact in the new situation. A 
few men in Birmingham who have gone up and down the 
slopes of Red Mountain in the past 10 years and picked 
up leases here and bought land outright there have 
turned their foresight into moderate fortunes. And it 
really appears that the long chapter of losses in Southern 
iron properties is near its end—the unfortunate outcome 
of the Lookout Mountain enterprise notwithstanding— 
and that the day of iron and steel making for profit has 
come in. 

Some Examples. 


Only a few years ago men familiar with the resources 
of the Tennessee Company, for example, would have put 
the real value of its stock at scarcely more than 1 per 
cent. of what it brings in the market to-day. Of actual 
transformations in money values the Manufacturers’ 
Record cites the following, which fairly represent the ex- 
tent of the upward movement: 


Only a little over a year ago Baltimore people who had 
évery possible opportunity to learn something of the value of 
the stock of an Alabama coal and iron company which was con- 
trolled here had so little faith in the future of coal and iron 
properties that they were unwilling to buy the stock at $10 a 
share, which within a year has advanced to $70 or $80 a share. 
Baltimore capitalists owning a 25,000-acre tract of coal land in 
West Virginia sold it for $10 an acre about six years ago, and 
within a few months the buyer sold the timber on it for $20 
an acre and has within the last few months refused $80 an acre 
for the coal on 6000 acres of it. It was not so many years ago 
when one of the leading iron companies of the South, finding it 
necessary to raise $750,000, was forced to sell $2,000,000 of 4% 


per cent. bonds for 37% cents on the dollar in order to secure 
money actually needed for development work, and the people 
who took the bonds did so only in order to try to save what 
they already had invested in the property. These bonds, of 
course, are now gilt edge, and $5,000,000 of common stock, which 
was mainly bonus stock, has since been sold for over $80 a 
share. A prominent West Virginian once sold 30,000 acres of 
Pocahontas coal land at 40 cents an acre, now easily worth 
$150 an acre, and thought he was doing well. 


New Values Look to the Future, 


Yet the question may well be raised whether some 
present valuations of Southern properties are not to an 
extent anticipatory and whether account has been taken 
of the long programme of construction that is still ahead, 
and of the money and energy and engineering and mana- 
gerial skill that must be concentrated on the problems 
now being attacked. Values of mineral properties have 
been underestimated heretofore, no doubt, but it needs 
to be remembered in discussing the hundreds of millions 
of tons of ore owned by this or that company that only a 
definite amount of these ores can be utilized in any year. 
If these Alabama ore reserves are to last 150 or 200 
years, as some reckonings have it, the present worth of 
the ore that will only come out of the ground at or near 
the end of the period must be very small, or its future 
worth must be very large. Compounding on the basis of 
some estimates of present values would bring us into the 
precious metal class 50 years hence. 

No doubt the negotiations between the Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Great Northern Railroad gave the impulse 
to the new iron and stee] movement in the South. The 
Hill deal suggested to men of large capital that the 
psychological moment had arrived for investment in Ala- 
bama ore and coal, and in the plants already existing to 
turn them into steel. It is significant that following the 
rehabilitation of the Tennessee Company and the later 
consolidation of various properties into the Southern 
Steel Company, both these corporations should have 
turned promptly to the buying of more iron ore lands. 
The acquisition of the Potter iron mines and lands on 
Red Mountain by the former and of the extensive brown 
ore properties of the Georgia Iron & Coal Company by 
the latter, showed a keen appreciation of the need of safe- 
guarding against future contingencies that might come 
with the strengthening of rival interests. Allowing that 
the Potter acquisition was a bargain transaction for the 
Tennessee Company, it is to be said that $800,000 for 2200 
acres of land, presumed to contain 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
tons of ore—about 11%4 cents a ton—represents a widely 
different standard of valuation from some of the enthusi- 
astic estimates of Wall Street origin. 


Better Preparation of Ores. 


It is conceded that the mineral reserves of Alabama 
have only been fairly scratched by the present iron in- 


dustry of the State. As time goes on some longer hauls | 


for ore may be necessary, but when that day comes there 
will be better sorting at the mines, and concentration may 
come to the relief of furnmacemen who have long been 
used to 3 tons of ore to a ton of pig iron. To-day scarcely 
more care in mining or discrimination in the use of the 
raw material as it comes from the mine is exercised by 
some producers than was the case 15 years ago. The more 
important interests have discovered, however, that labor 
expended here brings large returns. One furnaceman, 
whose operations have been in the district northeast of 
Birmingham and in the Chattanooga District, has been 
well rewarded in increased pig iron output and in lowered 
fuel consumption by putting pickers at work to remove 
slate, gravel or other foreign materials from the ores be- 
fore they leave the mines. The experiments conducted 
by Dr. William B. Phillips in the early nineties in the 
concentration of red fossil ores suggest what may be 
done eventually, though no practical use of that work has 
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been made as yet. The treatment consisted in calcining 
the ores and rendering them magnetic, preparatory to 
being treated in a magnetic separator. The iron content 
was increased to 60 per cent., but it was found that bri- 
quetting was necessary to supplement the process. In the 
case of the Alabama brown ores, which constitute a small 
proportion of the total, washing is employed at all the 
mines to remove sand and adhering clay. For the basic 
steel, which it largely draws into wire, the Southern 
Steel Company will employ an increasing percentage of 
brown ores. 

Below are given typical analyses of ores entering into 
the mixtures of one important producer in the month of 
October : 


Red Ore. 

Hard ore. Soft ore. 
BN 8S a co euhid oa eo ac wk le Woe ered 36.60 45.92 
EEL ERE EROLC EEOC UTTILER POreree 11.94 18.70 
Alumina iid ROR as CER Cee EAS van Reo ee 4.77 
RE PRG ses) da cia. SRG Sahin Wack waldo acne okie 17.16 8.13 
PUNE, Vixiwewip bdeaccananeeuronteade 0.31 0.35 
WOU “WL tcc wtade dwells pun CON wabaees es wand 1.50 

Brown Ore. 

PO ic Baal hea arash bak a nea Ae eels de wrarn wate ng oem eects 43.54 
a Ckth et ca ek POUd ee es ewe ne Ch Oe Wk ba ob ONk REET 18.54 
RE SCG oi NE ER ee Dae anh Ohaldes eWeek eeedeceeKeNs 4.35 
RT) 5.4. sis Bs SSRN ceia Re ad OR Gawd Cada och Se adeud 1.07 
I Aitinas dieses gis 0 hice tian late ance a hi Biel we Seana bi dd eee 0.87 
Eat 8nd We Aa ec ee eine wae hae ene ae dee des ae 1.55 


Coal and Coke. 


Coal washing is more and more practiced at the mines 
of the iron companies, and modern jigging machines are 
being installed instead of the old time log and trough 
washers. Better coke is the result, and lower fuel con- 
sumption per ton of iron has come about from increased 
attention both to ore and fuel. But the occasional record 
of 2500 lb. of coke to a ton of iron is not to be given a 
too sanguine interpretation. As a matter of fact, with 
the declining iron content of lake ores and the higher 
ash of many Northern cokes, that figure is not far beyond 
current fuel records in the North. Few Southern fur- 
naces are under a 3300-lb. average and those exceeding 
that amount are numerous. 


Inadequate Hailroad Facilities, 


Wherever one goes in this district the labor and rail- 
road embargoes are more and more in evidence. Steel 
manufacturers in the North, having connections with 
double track, three track and four track lines, can scarce- 
ly sympathize with the Southern shipper. The time has 
come when these single track Southern roads must seri- 
ously consider the building of second tracks. Financial 
ways and means must be found and the construction 
programme must needs be extensive. Alabama basic open 
hearth rails should therefore find a large market in the 
next half dozen years right at home and in nearby States. 

It is plain that the Southern roads have not been as 
forehanded as the East and West trunk lines in buying 
locomotives and cars. It is a question if the car losses 
from wrecks are properly allowed for in providing for re- 
placements. It is certain that allowances for the growth 
of Southern trade and industry have been far from sufii- 
cient. Pig iron has been piled up in furnace yards in re- 
cent weeks because there were no cars available to send 
it to the foundries clamoring for it. Coke ovens have 
been idle because the mines could not get cars. Ore sup- 
ply has been scarce for the same reason. In every direc- 
tion are evidences of the pains of prosperity that have 
made production expensive and at times have almost 
paralyzed the producing organism. 


The Labor Problem, 


When it comes to the problem of labor, which, like 
the poor, is always with the South, the outside student 
of the situation gets little help from those on the ground. 
Everywhere is a pessimistic view of the future of negro 
labor. The State immigration associations have done 
something, and the recent South Carolina importation of 
500 Europeans is made much of as marking the beginning 
of systematic effort to bring in men enough to do the 
work of the South, more and more of which is waiting to 
be done. In the Birmingham District are a few Italian 
colonies, the principal one being at the Thomas Works of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company. The Tennessee 
Company and the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
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Company have also brought in Italians, who have been 
more efficient than the negroes, and before the present 
demoralization of all labor, due to the palpable surplus 
of jobs, actually stimulated the negro to steadier work 
through the fear that more and more Italians would be 
introduced. 

But common labor at mines, coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces and steel works is still substantially all negro la- 
bor, and the negro will be the chief dependence for such 
work for a long time. The situation was summed up in 
the remark of one furnace manager that “if the negro 
were paid 75 cents a day instead of $1.25 we would have 
little trouble. Then he would have to work four and five 
days a week, while now only two or three days’ work a 
week gives him money enough to supply his wants.” 
Wherever a new operation is started or an old one in- 
creased, workmen can only be secured by hiring them 
away from other employment. Discipline is almost out 
of the question. At one blast furnace plant last week the 
blowing out of one of the two stacks was seriously con- 
sidered. Due to the idling of the negro workmen at 
mines, coke ovens and furnaces neither stack was getting 
more than a two-thirds product, and it was figured that 
with one furnace properly looked after and fed with 
materials perhaps as much iron could be made as under 
the abortive attempt to keep two stacks going. Out of 
400 negroes employed by one blast furnace company only 
one reports for work six days in the week. 

It is a curious commentary on the cheap labor of the 
Southern iron industry, of which much was written at 
one time, that machinery is being introduced more and 
more to supplant common labor. Conveying machinery, 
for example, has been regarded as showing largest econ- 
omies in the North, where even common labor is expens- 
ive. At several plants in the Birmingham District equip- 
ment is now being installed to do the work heretofore 
done by the lowest priced workmen. This labor has be- 
come so expensive, measured by its small performance, 
and even at that the supply of it is so much short of 
the demand, that telpherage systems (as at the Ensley 
wire mills of the Southern Steel Company) and lifting 
magnets for handling pig iron, billets and other products, 
are being installed. More and more the skip hoist and 
the bin system of the North are coming in at Southern 
furnaces. The casting machine is no rarity, and where 
sand casting is the rule no doubt the pig breaker will soon 
find its place. It is plainly the purpose of iron and steel 
works managers—and necessity compels it—to employ 
machinery in every possible service in which it will dis- 
place hand labor. 


AGE 


Climatic Influences. 


In this connection a word should be said on the effect 
of the Alabama climate upon Northern men. It has been 
the common notion that managers, superintendents and 
mechanical and metallurgical engineers going from North- 
ern works to responsible positions in the South eventual- 
ly succumb to the de-energizing influence of the Southern 
atmosphere and habit of life. It has been argued, too, 
that Northern men taking up new positions in the South 
are apt to be defeated in their efforts to increase the 
native pace. It may be that there is history to sub- 
stantiate this view. But it should also be recorded that 
conversation with men of Northern experience who have 
come to the Birmingham District has elicited emphatic 
dissent from the idea that the Northern desire to push 
things cannot long survive in this climate. Here, as else- 
where, results will tell the story, and it may at least be 
said that Northern achievement has afforded evidence of 
more than one sort that the Southern soil is not as un- 
friendly as has been thought. 


Output and Costs, 


With all the advance in pig iron prices in recent 
months and all the strain to increase output and make 
the utmost of prosperity while it lasts, pig iron producers 
in this territory appear to have been steadily defeated in 
their efforts. In the first half of this year Alabama pro- 
duced 819,300 tons of coke pig iron, as against 848,669 
tons in the second half of 1905. Last month, the record 
month of the year in all districts, the Alabama output was 
143,254 tons, more than 1500 tons short of the 144,804 
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tons made in October, 1905. In the three months preced- 
ing October, this year, the total pig iron output of the 
State was 390,490 tons; in the corresponding three months 
of last year, 387,989 tons. A year of struggle to increase 
production has been practically without result, though 
an entirely new furnace has been blown in at Ensley and 
30 furnaces were active in September and October this 
year, as against 28 and 29, respectively, in the correspond- 
ing months last year. The new furnace of the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Company at Gadsden really 
waits for raw materials, to go in blast, and at the Thomas 
plant of the Repubiic Iron & Steel Company, the most 
modern furnace group in the South, the output of the past 
half year would have been greater had the ore supply 
been available. To-day it is reported that two furnaces 
long inactive are to be put in shape for operation. It is 
hard to see, under present transportation and labor con- 
ditions, how any more capacity can be made effective 
except at the expense of that already running. Indeed, 
the spectacle of industry in Alabama to-day is that of 
being whipped to a standstill by excessive prosperity. 
Cost sheets tell the story. The furnaces that can make 
$9.50 pig iron to-day can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and it is doubtful if another equal number can 
come within $10, while furnaces depending largely upon 
the market for ore and coke are making a very moderate 
profit on the $13 pig iron they are shipping. 

Improvements under way at individual plants are re 
served for later mention. 

————— —3-e__—_ 

Smoke Prevention at Pittsburgh.—A recent meeting 
at Pittsburgh of a special Council committee to consider 
measures for the prevention of smoke was attended by 100 
manufacturers, fuel experts, engineers and others. Ad- 
dresses were made urging the desirability of greater effort 
for the prevention of smoke. Among the speakers were W. 
Cc. Reitz, treasurer of the Pittsburgh Steel Company ; 
John Z. Speer, formerly of Shoenberger, Speer & Co.; 
I. W. Frank, president of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Company; Calvin Wells, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Forge & Iron Company; J. A. Holmes and D. T. 
Randall, Government fuel experts; Charles Cunningham, 
superintendent of buildings of the Carnegie Technical 
Institute, and others. Mr. Reitz said that his company 
had succeeded well with the installation of automatic 
stokers, and its stacks were practically smokeless. Mr. 
Speer called attention to the fact that boilers are run 
beyond their capacity and that this is the cause of much 
of the smoke produced in downtown districts. He con- 
sidered smoke prevention entirely feasible if manufac- 
turers set about to accomplish it. Further hearings will 
be held by the committee preparatory to reporting an 
ordinance. 

+--+ e__ 

British Iron Ore in 1905.—The British Home Office 
returns show that the output of iron ore in the United 
Kingdom in 1905 was 14,590,703 gross tons, valued at 
£3,482,184, an increase of 816,421 tons, and of £356,370 
in value over 1904. The ore yielded 4,760,187 tons of pig 
iron, or nearly half the total quantity of pig iron made 
in the country. Including imports the total of iron ore 
available for furnaces in the United Kingdom in 1905, 
exclusive of mill and forge cinder, was 22,423,397 tons, as 
compared with 20,418,384 tons in 1904. “Purple” ore 
imported in 1905 amounted to 524,059 tons, as against 
557,128 tons in 1904. The “purple” ore is calculated 
at 75 per cent. of the total cupreous iron pyrites im- 
ported, the amount of the latter being 698,746 tons in 
1905, and 742,837 tons in 1904. Cleveland ores mined 
in 1905 amounted to 5,944,047 tons or 40.7 per cent. of 
the total produced in Great Britain. The average price 
of these Cleveland ores was 3s. 10d. per ton, or 3d. more 
than in the previous year. 

_—__—_.@--o—————— 

At a conference held in Pittsburgh last week between 
officials of the Republic Iron & Steel Company and the 
Amalgamated Association it was found that the average 
price on shipments of iron bars in September and October 
did not warrant an advance in wages of puddlers and 
heaters for November and December. Puddlers have 
been receiving $5.75 a ton, and this rate will continue in 


force during this and next month. 
‘ 


PERSONAL. 


William H. Pfahler, president of the Model Heating 
Company, Philadelphia, sailed from New York Novem- 
ber 15 and will spend some months in Southern Italy in 
the hope that his health may be improved. 


Dr. William B. Phillips, for several years in charge 
of the Geological Survey of Texas, which he brought to a 
new stage of efficiency, has returned to, Birmingham, 
Ala., and re-established his metallurgical engineering offi- 
ces, known as the Birmingham Testing Laboratory. 


Robert Wuest, acting commissioner of the National 
Metal Trades Association, sailed November 17 for Ja- 
maica on a vacation of several weeks. 


M. R. Porter has been appointed sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Porter has for many years occupied a similar position, 
having been an officer and director of the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Charles E. Sammond, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Stowell Mtg. & Foundry Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been elected one of five directors of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium Association, which will have in 
charge the erection and management of the new $500,- 
000 auditorium. 


H. Van Atta, for the past 15 years superintendent f 


the J. L. Mott Iron Works, Mott Haven, N. Y., has joined 
the organization of Geo. K. Hooper, mechanical engi- 
neer, 11 Broadway, New York. The addition of Mr. Van 
Atta to his already large staff enables Mr. Hooper to 
handle readily any problems relating to manufacturing 
industries, especially such as arise in foundry opera- 
tions. 


W..C. Crowe has been made superintendent of the 
plant of the Aetna Foundry & Machine Company, War- 
ren, Ohio. 


B. R. Shover, formerly connected with the electrical 
department of the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, has been made general 
superintendent of the electrical department of the new 
plant of the Indiana Steel Company at Gary, Ind. 


The French Government has retained Charles M. 
Jacobs, chief engineer of the Hudson Companies, who 
planned and had charge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnels under the North and East Rivers, New York, to 
prepare plans for a mile long tunnel under the River 
Seine, from Rouen to Havre. Mr. Jacobs has forwarded 
to the Government plans of the proposed tunnel, with an 
estimate of cost based on borings and investigations 
which he made recently. The Government officials are 
now investigating the plans and it is probable that the 
work will shortly be begun. It is considered rather re- 
markable here that the French Government should come 
to this country for advice in a project of the kind, but 
it is probable that Mr. Jacobs has had more experience 
in this class of work than any other engineer. He built 
the Ravenswood gas tunnel, the first under the East 
River, and has had charge of the construction of the tun- 
nels under the North River for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Hudson Companies. 


—————- ~po@ 


Winter Weather Checks Ore Shipments. 


DututTH, MINN., November 20, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
—With the harbor full of ships awaiting ore cargoes and 
docks and terminals full of ore very little is moving. 
Railroads have notified shippers of their refusal to supply 
ears till the weather changes and are putting every man 
possible at work clearing ore dock pockets and cars. A 
severe and unusually early cold snap, accompanied by 
the heaviest single snowstorm ever known on the Mesaba 
range, may have practically stopped the ore business for 
the remainder of the season and has at least checked the 
movement most seriously. Mountain Iron Mine, the larg- 
est shipper, which had six shovels loading ore, now has 
18 in. of snow in the pit. D. E. W. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


Some changes are being made in the various departments of 
the plants of the Whitaker-Glessner Company in Wheeling, W. 
Va., and Martius Ferry, Ohio. At the Wheeling plant a sheet 
mill is being changed to a tin mill on which black plate will be 
rolled. Some of the heating furnaces are being changed from 
#¥as to coal on account of a shortage in supply of gas. At the 
Martins Ferry plant a new galvanizing plant is being installed, 
it being the intention to paint and crimp all iron at this plant 
instead of at the Wheeling works, as is now done. Several 
other improvements, among which is the enlarging of the Mar- 
tins Ferry plant, are contemplated. 


The Norwalk Steel & Iron Company, Norwalk, Ohio, {Is in- 


stalling charging apparatus to replace hand labor on its heating“ 


furnaces. The new equipment is being furnished by the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Franklin Rolling Mill & Foundry Company, Franklin, 
Pa., has just completed an extension, 80 x 120 ft., to its plant, 
which will be used as a stock room for shearing stock. 


D. B. Torpy of Marietta, Ohio, has been appointed receiver 
for the United Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which has plants at 
Marietta, Newcomerstown and Byesville, Ohio, 


The Baldwin Steel Company, New York, has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $400,000. 


The West End Rolling Mill Company, Lebanon, Pa., has ad- 
vanced the wages of its pnddlers from $4 to $4.50 a ton. 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has purchased the property of the Conshohocken Quarry Com- 
pany, including the village of Connaughton, in Plymouth town- 
ship, Pa. It has been reported that the company will erect a 
mill for the manufacture of armor plate, but we are informed 
that it does not contemplate making armor plate, at least for 
ithe present. : 


The United: Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, is now operating a 
new 50-ton basic open hearth furnace. This, in connection with 
a new four-hole soaking pit, a new machine and blacksmith shop 
and other additions to buildings and equipment, increases its 
capacity about one-half. 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
started up an additional open hearth furnace, the installation 
of which necessitated the extension of its open hearth building. 
The plant now consists of five 40-ton furnaces, four basic and 
one acid. 


The Pennsylvania’ Engineering Company, New Castle, Pa., 
has a large force of men employed on the rebuilding of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company's Hall blast furnace, situated be- 
tween Sharon and Sharpsville. The old stack, which was 14 x 
16 ft., has been torn down and a somewhat larger one will be 
erected. It will be about two months before the furnace is 
ready to go into blast again. New machinery and appliances 
are to be installed. The furnace has been in continuous blast 
since 1901. 


At the furnaces of the Crane Iron Works, Catasauqua, Pa., 
Harry R. Hall, superintendent, some record outputs have been 
made in recent months. The furnace of the company running on 
low phosphorus iron broke its record of production three times 
in four months. ‘The No. 8 furnace producing foundry iron 
recently reached an output of 165 tons, and in a week produced 
1060 tons of No. 1 iron on regular ore charges. Two blowing 
engines are being dismantled, and two engines furnished by the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Philadelphia, are be- 


ing installed, 
General Machinery. 


The Colburn Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., has 
built an addition to its plant, 30 x 60 ft., which will be used 
as a pattern shop, the building formerly used for this purpose 
now being operated as a machine shop. : 


The Climax Mfg. Company, Corry, Pa., has just installed a 
line of electric and pneumatic machinery for the manufacture of 
geared locomotives for lumber and other lines of business requir- 
ing this kind of locomotive. The company has also installed two 
80-ton electric cranes. : 


The Wetmore Mfg. Company, Galesburg, Ill., has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $2500, by George E. Wetmore, 
T. L. Wetmore, G. A, Smith and A. L. Moser, for the purpose of 
manufacturing tools and machinery. 


The Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works, Pittsburgh, which has 
the contract for the erection of the steel buildings for the new 
plant of the American Roll & Foundry Company at Canton, Ohio, 
expects to have these buildings completed within the time speci- 
fied in the contract, which is December 10. The structural steel 
is being delivered promptly and the buildings are noW well under 
way. It is expected that the plant of the American Roll & 
Foundry Company will be completed and in operation some time 
in January. The foundry and machine shops will be modern in 
all details, a large amount of labor saving equipment being in- 
stalled. 


The following are the officers of the Alhany Forge Company, 
Albany, N. Y., manufacturer of forgings of every description: 
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Robert C. Pruyn, president; Charles M. Hyatt, vice-president ; 
Franklin Townsend, secretary and treasurer; Thomas Prentice, 
manager. 


The Krahn Mfg, Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $6000, by A. W. Krahn, A. M. Hess 
and L. G. Wheeler. It will be an extension of the business here- 
tofore conducted by A. W. Krahn at 573 East Water street for 
the manufacture of machinery and tools. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., is install- 
ing its heating and ventilating systems in a large number of 
industrial plants, including Federal Lead Company, Platt River, 
Mo.; Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
Sloan & Chase Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J.; Cambria Steel 
Company, Johnstown, Pa.; Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Com- 
pany, Covington, Ky.; Maine Central Railroad Company, Water- 
ville and Portland, Maine.; United Shoe Machinery Company, 
Beverly, Mass.; Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass., and National 
Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Booker Sheet Metal Works, Oil City, Pa., is installing 
a blast pipe system at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, at Bessemer, Pa. 


The United Pump & Power Company, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by John M. Swan- 
strom, James A. Townsend and Perry A. Thompson. The 
product will consist of pneumatic water systems on which 
patents are owned, including air compressors, engines, electric 
motors, windmills and pneumatic water pumps. The company 
is located at 413 Dearborn street. 


The Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, has received the con- 
tract at $15,575 for installing a new horizontal pumping engine 
of 6,000,000 gal. capacity at the city water works, Decatur, III. 


Recent sales of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. 
J., include the following: De Laval Steam Turbine Company, 
Trenton, N. J., two 100-kw. generators; National Tube Company, 
McKeesport, Pa., one 1000-kw. generator; H. K. Judd Company, 
Wallingsford, Conn., one 225-hp. generator and 22 direct current 
motors from 2 to 50 hp.; Southern Railroad, Nashville, Tenn., 
three transformers. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
an order for the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company's Wyom- 
ing avenue power station for three turbine generator units, each 
of 6000 kw. capacity, which, with the one now In course of 
erection, will make four units of 6000 kw. capacity each in this 
station. Six 1500 kw. Westinghouse turbine generator units 
have been operating in this station for the past year, and it is 
their extremely satisfactory performance that led to the placing 
of the order for the four 6000 kw. units, making this one of the 
largest power stations in the country. 


The following is a partial list of gas plants with fuel equip- 
ment installations upon which the Industrial Gas Company, 
New York, is at work at present: Complete rolling mill and 
entire furnace equipment, steel castings plant with 20-ton open 
hearth furnace, continuous biliet heating furnace, annealing 
and auxiliary equipment for the Ontario Iron & Steel Company, 
Welland, Ontario; complete steel plant, with Bessemer side blow 
converter and auxiliary equipment, El Paso Foundry & Machine 
Company, El Paso, Texas; side blow converter steel castings 
plant, Penn Steel Castings Company, Chester, Pa.; two Her- 
rick gas producers and auxiliary equipment, Acme Steel & 
Malleable Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; the first of ten gas fired 
forging furnaces, with Herrick gas producers and auxiliary 
equipment, Sizer Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; muffle enamel- 
ing furnaces, with Herrick gas producer and auxiliary equip- 
ment, Republic Metal Ware Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 225-hp. 
Harvey anthracite producer, George N. Pierce Company, Butf- 
falo, N. Y¥.; Acme gas plant for supplying gas for case harden- 
ing and annealing furnaces of Buick Motor Company and 
Weston-Mott Company, Flint, Mich.; Acme gas plant for supply 
ing gas for melting and blowpipe work, Franklin Electric Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Cunn.; Herrick producer gas valves, Ameri- 
can Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and Cham- 
bersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 

The Borntreager Gas Engine Company, Pittsburgh, has ap- 
plied for a charter. The company now operates a plant for the 
manufacture of gas engines at Murtland and Highland avenues, 
Pittsburgh. 

The New York Securities Company, recently incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $2,500,000, has taken over the 
charter of the Economic Power & Construction Company, grant- 
ed in 1893, with rights to lay transmission tubes for electric 
power and lighting, telephones and steam heating and refrigera- 
tion. It is the purpose of the company to operate in Buffalo a 
system of heat, power and light distribution from central sta- 
tions which it will build. i 

Announcement has been made of the formation of the Elec- 
tric Operatixg Construction Company, 49 Wall street, New York. 
It has been formed with a New York charter, to construct and 
manage electric properties, especially in the line of power and 
The members of the company are A. D 
Viele. 


ratlroad developments 
Bowen, R. S. Masson and F. 8S. 
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Foundries. 


The report that the Youngstown Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, would purchase a large site of land 
pear its present works to be used for the building of a new 
plant is denied by the company, which states that it has no 
plans under way at present for new works or extensions to its 
present plant. 


According to the prospectus just issued, the Bessemer Steei 
Casting Company, Bessemer, Ala., is to have a capital stock of 
$150,000 and is to erect a plant for the manufacture of open 
hearth steel castings, the site for which has been selected. 
The plant will have a capacity of from 75 to 100 tons per day. 
Those interested are G. P. Martin and Lee Moody of Bessemer ; 
H. L. Badham, president, and James Bowron, vice-president, of 
the Bessemer Coal, Iron & Land Company, and G. H. Stevenson, 
president of the Board of Trade of Bessemer. 


The Hoqaiam Machine Works, Frank H. Lamb, proprietor, ; 


Hoquiam, Wash., has decided to erect a foundry in connection 
with its plant. The building will be 40 x 80 ft., two stories 
high, and will be adapted for special iron castings for logging 
purposes. 


John Seaton, Atchison, Kan., is building an addition to his 
foundry, which w'!l be equipped with electric power for the 
handling of heavy castings. The addition will provide accom- 
modations for 15 additional molders. 


The plant of the Lakeside Malleable Castings Company, 
Racine, Wis., will shortly be enlarged to double its present 
capacity. Two foundries will be added, each 70 x 160 ft., and 
an addition will be made to the annealing department, 55 x 160 
ft. A new office building will be erected, and when the improve- 
ments are completed employment will be given to about 500 
men. 


The Baltimore Railway Specialty Company, which controls 
the Baltimore ball, center and side bearings, has recently com- 
pleted a modern malleable iron foundry for the manufacture 
of malleable castings required in connection with its bearings 
This plant is located at Corning, N. Y., adjacent to one of the 
large plants of the T. H. Symington Company, the offices of the 
two companies being practically identical. This malleable 
foundry, which is now in full operation, will also take care of 
the malleable requirements of the T. H. Symington Company 
and probably take on other additional malleable iron work. 


The Williamson Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa., has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000, and will erect a new 
foundry at its plant in East Bradford. 


Fires. 


The Bapec Machine Works, Lima, N. Y., 


$20,000 by fire November 13. 


The plant of the American Cutlery Company, Chicago, II1., 
was destroyed by fire November 14. The loss is placed at 
$500,000. 


The foundry and pattern storehouse of the Capital ‘Iron 
Works, Topeka, Kan., were damaged $10,000 by fire Novem- 
ber 13. 


The plant of the Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Com- 


pany, at Stamford, Conn., was burned November 15, the loss 
being over $100,000. 


The plant of the Standard Chair Company, Corry, Pa., was 
destroyed by fire November 15, the loss being close to $100,000. 


The building containing the jewelry factories of the W. H. 
Wilmarth Company and the P. J. Cummings Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass., was destroyed by fire November 20, with loss of 
$100,000, 


were damaged 


Hardware. 


The Niagara Cordage Company, manufacturer of hard fiber 
tope, Buffalo, N. Y., which has been in existence about a year, 
has been favored with so much business that it has become 
necessary to build a new plant. This is now in course of erec- 
tion at North Tonawanda, N. Y. The new plant will be ready 
for occupancy within six weeks, and the company will then 


be in excellent position to meet the requirements of its cus- 
tomers. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company, Pittsburgh, 
which manufactures the Pittsburgh vise, is having a heavy 
demand for these tools and is back several months in deliveries 
in spite of the fact that it has recently materially increased its 
capacity. 


The A. J. Smart Mfg. Company, Greenfield, Mass., has been 
incorporated in Massachusetts to manufacture taps and dies. 
The officers are: President and treasurer, A. J. Smart; vice- 
president, R. S. Bascom, and secretary, R. H. Smart. The 
company proposes to build a factory in the vicinity of Green- 
field within a year or so, and will prepare to make tools and 
special machinery for the manufacture of taps and dies. 


The Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn., manufacturer 
of smal! springs of all descriptions, has nearly completed its 
new factory building, which will give 24,000 sq. ft. of additional 
floor space. New machinery, together with the rearrangement 
of that already in operation, will enable the company to take 
on heavier work. Its automobile spring department will be 
doubled, additional capacity being necessary because of the 
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rapidly increasing demand for valve, clutch and lever springs, 
&c., all of which are made to specifications. Machinery for the 
manufacture of screw machine products up to 1 in. in diameter 
will be installed, enabling customers to centralize their pur- 
chases. 


B. A. Marshall, Cumberland Mills, Maine, manufacturer of 
shovel handles, will erect an addition to his works, consisting 
of a two-story building, 40 x 53 ft. The demand for his product 
has been so great that additional manufacturing capacity has 
become necessary. The boiler capacity will also be increased. 
With the enlargement the works will have a weekly capacity of 
1000 dozen shovel handles. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Shear 
& Knife Company, Hotchkissville, Conn., was held last week, at 
which H. S. Dormitzer was elected treasurer, vice H. J. Mason, 
resigned, and Samuel M. Hitchcock, attorney at law, was elected 
a director, succeeding Mr. Mason. 


Hawkeye Incubator Company, Newton, lowa, has recently 
completed and is now operating a new factory, replacing that 
destroyed by fire about a year ago. The company states that 
its new equipment is first-class in every respect and enables it 
to turn out a product of the highest grade. It reports a splendid 
trade on its One Minute washers and refers to indications that 
an enlargement of plant will be necessary in the near future. 


The Penn Shovel Mfg Company, Warren, Ohio, and the 
Hanna & Young Handle Company, Poplar Bluff, Mo., have been 
consolidated. As a result the plant of the shovel company will 
be greatly enlarged by additions in the way of a handle plant 
and a rolling mill, while the shovel capacity will also be mate- 
rially increased. The Penn Shovel Mfg. Company has increased 
its capital stock $200,000, making a total of $350,000. The 
rolling mill will be the largest addition to the plant. It is the 
intention of the campany to erect a mill for the manufacture 
of the steel and iron used in the shovel business and it will 
have an output of 50 tons a day. The shovel factory will be 
enlarged so as to increase its output to 75,000 or 80,000 dozen 
a year. The handie plant will be located in what is known as 
the old machine shop on the Penn Company’s .property. This 
building is 42 x 140 ft. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Union Metal Post Company has been organized at Can- 
ton, Ohio, to manufacture porch columns, newels and porch 
trimmings, mostly from sheet metal. These will be made in 
new designs and will be furnished at a moderate cost. The 
columns and the machines for making them are to be made by 
the company. It will not be ready to place orders for its 
regular line of machinery until the special machines for mak- 
ing the columns are well under way. This is an entirely new 
field for the use of sheet metal, this being the first company, 
we are advised, to make these goods from this material. 


At Newell, W. Va., a new town on the Ohio River, opposite 
East Liverpool, Ohio, the North American Mfg. Company is 
constructing several new buildings to be used as a pottery 
plant. The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, has 
secured the contract for covering the buildings of nearly the 
entire plant, taking several thousand squares, with its J M 
asbestos rocfings. About 20 different manufacturers of roof- 
ings were keenly competing for this contract, and it was only 
after exhaustive tests that the contract was awarded. 


The Seneca Chain Company, Kent, Ohio, has been success- 
ful bidders on the Government contract for the light vessel 
chains for the year 1907. As this contract will amount to ap- 
proximately $40,000, it is quite a large order for chain. This 
company had the contract for all of the light vessel chain for 
the Light House Department for the past year, which contract 
it has completed. The company has just secured an order for 
314-in. chain for the Edison Engineering Company, New York, 
which is the largest chain ever made in this country. It is 
also making chains for the Newport News Ship Building Com- 
pany, Newport News, Va., and heavy cables for the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco, as well as for two vessels being built at 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

The Bryan, Marsh Company, New York, manufacturer of in- 
candescent electric lamps, has purchased -the Farwell Worsted 
Company mills at Central Falls, R. I., and will equip them for 
a branch of the Marlboro Electric Machine & Lamp Company, 
Marlboro, Mass., which is the Bryan, Marsh Company’s manu- 
facturing corporation. The Central Falls plant is a large one 
and has both steam and water power. Some 500 hands will be 
employed. The company will be in the market for very little 
new equipment. The power plant is ample, and only special 
machinery is used, built by the company at the Cleveland ma- 
chine shop, Cleveland, Ohio. The inadequacy of the Marlboro 
factory and the imperative need of new manufacturing space 
caused the purchase of the Central Falls property instead of the 
building of,a new factory. 

George A. Smith, formerly a member of the firm of Wilson 
& Smith, Worcester, Mass., has formed a partnership with 
William H. Stearns, under the firm name of Smith & Stearns, 
for the manufacture of cold metal stamping and die work. Mr. 
Stearns established the business’ at 17 Hermon street some nine 
months ago, and the firm will continue it in a larger way. 
Both partners have had a wide experience in the manufacture 
of this class of products. 
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The International Paper Company is to build two large 


manufacturing buildings at Rumford Falls, Maine, to cost 
$100,000. 


The shipyard of EB. & I. K. Stetson, Bangor, Maine, has been 
sold to John T. Bowler and George H. Hamlin. The new owners 
have also purchased a large pier adjacent to the shipyard. It 
is stated that important improvements of the property are con- 
templated. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
installing a large number of White Star continuous oiling sys- 
tems in various plants, including those of the Brier Hill Iron 
& Coal Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Embree Iron Company, 
Embreeville, Tenn. ; Bullock Electrical Mfg. Company, East Nor- 
wood, Ohio; Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn.; National Car 
Wheei Company, West Homestead, Pa.; Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, Douglas, Ariz.; Brush Blectric Light & 
Power Company, Galveston, Texas; Illinois Steel Company, 


Joliet, Ill.; Consolidated Gas, Fuel, Light & Power Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


James Ackroyd & Son, Albany, N. Y., manufacturers of sky- 
lights and architectural sheet metal work, have purchased a 
plot of ground on Broadway, where they will erect a new build- 
ing, which will be equipped with the most improved machinery, 
specifications for which have not yet been prepared. 


The Ladewig & Stock Company, Waukesha, Wis., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, succeeds W. BE. 
Ladewig. The business will be conducted on the same lines 
as formerly but will be enlarged. For the present a specialty 
will be made of the manufacture of bottle soaking machinery. 
The officers of the new company are: President, W. E. Ladewig; 
vice-president, Wm. F. Ladewig; secretary, Henry F. Stock, and 
treasurer, W. E. Ladewig. S 


The Electric Heating & Mfg. Company, Incorporated, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has purchased land near Dolgeville, Cal., for the 
purpose of erecting a factory for the manufacturing of electric 
heating and cooking devices of various kinds. 


J. H. Wagenhorst & Co., Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers 
of electric blue printing machines, have recently received an 
order from England for a machine to make two prints at a time, 
42 x 60 in. The firm is in receipt of inquiries from almost 
every part of the world, including South America and China. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
owns considerable acreage of coal lands in Green County, Pa., 
and has placed contracts for the building of 1000 coke ovens 
on the property. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has placed an order with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for auto- 
matic block signals to cover at least 1000 miles of track. The 
work involves an expenditure of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars and is said to be one of the largest single contracts for 
automatic block signals that has ever been placed. 


The Continental Can Company, Syracuse, N. Y., intends to 
install a new plant at Baltimore, Md. 


The Spencer Kellogg Company, Buffalo, N. Y., intends to 
build a large linseed 6il mill at Minneapolis, Minn., the site 
for which has not yet been selected. The mill will have 48 
presses and will have about one-third the capacity of the com- 
pany’s plant at Buffalo. The investment will amount to several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


The Buffalo plant of the General Railway Signal Company 
has been sold to the Century Telephone Construction Company, 
Buffalo, whose factory in that city was recently destroyed by 
fire. In consequence of this sale the General Railway Signa! 
Company will concentrate its entire manufacturing plant at 
LincoJn Park, Rochester, where its pneumatic signal department 
is already located. Contracts have been let for the construction 
at that point of two new factory buildings, one of 30,000 sq. ft. 
and one of 7000 sq. ft., besides an office building. The transfer 
of the machinery of the Buffalo plant and the executive offices 
of the company will be made to Rochester upon the completion 
of these new buildings. 


The Cataract Engineering Company, recently incorporated at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., will build a large plant in that city for the 
manufacture of patent locks and specialties. 


The name of the Buffalo Aluminum Company has been 
changed to the National Aluminum Works, and the plant will 
be moved to Wellsville, N. Y. 


——_—_—_—_ ~~ oe 


Buffalo’s Outer Harbor to be Utilized.—After years 
of fruitless litigation respecting the title to the Hamburg 
turnpike and “ Sea-wall strip,” running along the shore 
of Lake Erie at Buffalo, and contiguous lands, a definite 
and satisfactory agreement was reached at a final con- 
ference between officials and attorneys of the railroad 
companies centering at Buffalo who are owners of water 
front lands, and representatives of the municipality of 
Buffalo and private ownership interests, which was held 
at the residence of Mayor Adam November 14, and the 
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way is now open for the improvement of the new outer 
harbor. By the agreement made, the city of Buffalo 
secures title to a highway 80 ft. wide and 4% miles 
in length along the water front, from the foot of 
Main street to the Lackawanna Steel Company’s 
plant at Stony Point, besides 1000 ft. of dockage and 
other property; and the railroads, who own the greater 
percentage of the entire water frontage, gain a clear 
title to the land outside of the highway, and a franchise 
for connecting tracks along the entire frontage. This 
means that the outer harbor, which is protected by a 
stone breakwater 5 miles in length, built by the United 
States Government at a cost of over $5,000,000, will now 
be utilized, it having been comparatively unused since 
the completion of the breakwater, pending this adjust- 
ment of titles. It was announced at the conference that 
fully $50,000,000 is to be expended by the railroad com- 
panies and other interests in the construction of wharves, 
freight houses, elevators, coal and ore docks, loading and 
unloading apparatus, and in connecting tracks and ter- 
minal facilities. Plans for many of these have already 
been made, only awaiting clear title to the land which is 
to be improved. 
——___—__>- @ 


Asbestos in Building Construction. 


The silky fiber of asbestos enables it to be manipulated 
into any form. It is further a natural heat insulator, is 
not affected by any extremes of weather conditions, is 
absolutely fireproof and is not eypensive. Taking ad- 
vantage of these properties, the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, 100 William street, New York, has shown great 
ingenuity and enterprise in developing various lines of 
asbestos building materials which are noteworthy, as 
their use begins at the foundation of a residence build- 
ing and extends throughout it to the roof, as follows: 

After the first-floor joists are put in place J-M 
Asbestic plaster can be used in conjunction with either 
wood or metal lathing as a “ scratch” coat on the ceiling 
of the cellar. Thus used, it offers a positive fire barrier 
between floors and is claimed to present the most satis- 
factory form of plastering known. Between all floors 
and between the outside boarding and clapboards the use 


_ of J-M asbestos sheathing papers and asbestos sheathing 


quilts has met with great favor, having many advantages 
over other products, owing to their natural fire resisting 
properties. They not only prevent the transmission of sound 
waves between rooms but effect a saving in fuel of large 
proportions when placed upon the side walls. These felts 
are also used on roofs, under shingles and slates, and 
insure a comfortable building throughout the entire year. 
J-M Asbestic plaster is used for inside plastering and it 
is claimed that it will not fall off or crack, even if the 
floors above are flooded. It is also very desirable for 
stucco work. It can be applied as readily as any of the 
hard plasters, is light in weight and insures practically 
fireproof rooms. It can be finished in such a manner that 
decorations can be made equal to those on canvas. 
Transite asbestos fireproof lumber can be used for mold- 
ings, casings, wainscoting, fireproof partitions, &c. This 
material, the body of which is asbestos fiber, is a strong 
fire resisting building lumber. It can be worked in very 
much the same manner as wood and can be painted or 
grained to match the best of hardwoods, such as oak, 
mahogany, &c. J-M Transite asbestos fireproof slates 
have been found to be an economical roof covering. They 
secure at a moderate cost the highest degree of insulat- 
ing value. They are readily sawed or nailed and can 
be worked into any desirable shape, thus making them 
more easy to apply than ordinary slate or tile. Owing 
to their natural insulating properties they are not af- 
fected by the severest weather conditions. Coming to 
the heating apparatus, Asbestocel paper, J-M asbestos 
and magnesia pipe coverings and plastic cement are 
used for covering furnaces, pipes and boilers to insure 
the delivery of maximum heat to the rooms to be heated. 
Thus the company’s products as applied to the building 
of a house tend to make it more easily heated and to 
reduce the quantity of fuel burned for that purpose. 
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There are cross currents in the Iron Ore market. 
The leading sellers of Lake Ores have booked orders for 
the full output of their standard grades for the season 
of 1907-1908, and in the case of certain Bessemer grades 
some premiums over the prices recently established have 
been asked and paid. 

On the other hand, a considerable number of East- 
ern furnaces and important Pig Iron producing interests 
of the Central West have declined to buy as far ahead 
as the early summer of 1908, on the ground that the prices 
demanded are so high that they cannot take the risk of 
any serious decline in Pig Iron, which might develop be- 
tween the summer of 1907 and beginning of new Ore 
shipments in 1908. 

The Eastern Pig Iron markets continue quite active, 
the sales including a number of good ‘lots of Gray Forge 
in central and eastern Pennsylvania and one lot of 
10,000 tons of Basic Pig at $23, delivered. 

The markets for domestic and foreign Foundry Iron 
are stiffened; both are reaching forward more as to de- 
liveries, and the spot demand remains keen in spite of 
the very high prices. Scotch and Middlesbrough Irons 
are both higher. 

There is some inquiry for Southern Pig Iron for de- 
livery during the third quarter, but it is not taken seri- 
ously by sellers. 

Steel continues very scarce and is stiffening in price. 
Some good orders have been entered for Steel Rails, in- 
cluding 25,000 tons for the Atlantic Coast Line, 18,000 
tons for the Gainesville & Gulf, and 5000 tons additional 
for the Texas & Pacific Road. It is noted that an un- 


usual number of roads are adding to their earlier re- 
quirements for 1907. 


The fact that Chicago fabricators of Structural Ma-° 


terial have placed contracts for about 25,000 tons of 
Shapes for delivery during the first half of 1907 at cur- 
rent prices is interpreted as indicating that an advance 
may be in sight. Generally speaking, however, the struc- 
tural mills are not crowded with work. During the past 
week contracts for Buildings and Bridges were given out 
in the Chicago district which aggregate 10,000 tons. The 
constituent companies of the Steel Corporation have 
placed orders for 14,000 tons of fabricated work for new 
construction. 

The advance of $2 per ton on Plates by Eastern mills 
foreshadows an early advance in the official price. The 
Eastern mills are facing rising costs, and foresee full 
employment for their plants well into the spring. 

There has been a heavy business in Steel Bars during 
the past week, distributers, railroads and manufacturers 
of Shaped Bars for reinforced concrete being the pur- 
chasers, in some instances in anticipation of the advance 
of $2 per ton which was decreed on the 15th. Merchant 
Steel values have also been readjusted. 

The Pipe contract for the line from the Indian Terri- 
tory oil fields to the Gulf, taken by the National Tube 
Company, involves upward of 30,000 tons. , 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov.21, Nov.14, Oct.24, Nov.12, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 
pore ante aah cued $23.75 $23.50 $21.50 $18.25 
. >No 2 Yincin- Pi 
pa No, 2, Southern, Cine ciate heed aaa: el 
athe tiled kh bee Re Ree . ce 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 25.50 24.50 .- : ee 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 22.85 a ey 94 7% 
tray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 22.85 22.85 9.59 . 


€ € on 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 25.50 23.50 22.00 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 28.50 28.00 26.00 


Forging Billets, Pittsburgh...: 36.50 36.00 ~< pe 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 33.00 33.00 oA. caee 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 837.00 35.00 35.00 ’ 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 20.50 20.50 18.50 16.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 19.50 19.50 18.50 es 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 28.00 28.00 26.50 ao 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 26.50 26.00 25.50 24. : 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 23.00 23.00 20.00 eae 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 22.50 21.50 21.50 oan 
Heavy Stcel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 18.50 17.50 16.75 ee 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 17.50 17.50 16.50 ’ 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83% 1.83% 1.83% — 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.71% 1.71% 1.71% 1. : 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.80 1.80 1.60 en 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.64% 1.64% 1. yy 


1.50 1.50 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.50 

Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% —— —— 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.00 one lash 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% a —— ro5 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 : ° . 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% a — 
Angles, Pittsburgh............- 1.70 1.70 1. ; 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.57% 1.57% 7 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.60 1.60 d 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.50 2.50 = a 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.90 1.90 an = 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.95 1.95 : a 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.35 2.35 2.3 ; 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 22.50 22.50 Br ‘ane 
Spelter, St. Louis..........--- 6.25 6.35 ‘ oa 
Lead, New York. ...0..s.c000. 6.05 6.00 5.90 ) 
Lead, St. Lowim.....cccrsccces 5.87% 5.90 5.90 5.50 
Tim, New TORE... ccc cece cece 42.70 42.65 43.25 33.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 25.00 25.00 25.00 12.25 
Nickel, New York.........+++-+ 45.00 45.00 45.00 40. 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 Ib., New York.......e08- 84.09 $4.09 $3.94 $3.59 





Chicago. 


Fisuer Burprne, November 21, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 


The advance of $2 a ton on Steel Bars and Merchant 
Steel products generally, which became effective last ooo 
day, is believed by the trade to be the forerunner of furt - 
advances on finished commodities, and the heavy buying 0 
Structural Shapes for future requirements, by local fabrica- 
tors, is indicative of an early advance in the price of this 
class of material. Two Eastern mills are already asking $2 
above the association price on Plates for early delivery, 
Western mills being unable to make shipments in less than 
three months. Contracts for Shapes placed by Structural 
fitters for first half delivery aggregate 25,000 tons, while 
contracts for bridges and buildings reach a total of 10,000 
tons additional. An increase in the volume of Shape specifi- 
cations is likewise reported by the Illinois Steel Company, and 
a pronounced improvement in the Structural situation gen- 
erally is noted. The tonnage of all classes of finished prod-f 
ucts on order books is practically unchanged and covers the 
output for three months. Recent heavy buying of Iron Bars 
has not materially improved prices, and the local market 
is still on a basis of 1.55c., Pittsburgh. Western roads con- 
tinue to add to their rolling stock, bids having been asked 
the past 10 days for approximately 10,000 Steel and wooden 
cars. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions in Foundry grades continue to 
be limited to car lots for immediate needs, founders being 
unwilling to pay the prices that are prevailing, except to 
tide over emergencies. In view of the comparatively low 
prices ruling for castings, the temporary closing down of 


iene 


ee 
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foundries has been considered rather than to incur the losses 
sustained through continued operations on high priced raw 
material. While occasional sales of No. 2 in other districts 
have been made at $25, Birmingham, the highest price asked 
by local merchants is $22, and efforts are being made to pre- 
vent further advances. Only an occasional car of Northern 
Iron is offered, and asking prices for No. 2 range from $25.50 
to $26.50, and practically the same quotations are ruling on 
Lake Superior Charcoal grades. For first half delivery 
Southern operators are asking 25c. less on the softer grades, 
which is undoubtedly due to the heavy future sales of the 
strong Irons. For shipment through the first quarter of 
the year, quotations, f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $25.50 to $26.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, Se Malan an a ee 26.00 to 27.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 25.50 to 26.5 0 

Northern Coke Foundry, PO ea ak a alee 25.00 to 26.00 
Northern GE Th Ba siernien Geis Seow 26.00 to 27.00 





Ohio Strong Softeners, No. i......... .30to 26.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2......... 24.80 to 25.30 


Ge Se, BU Boo cctovececoecen 25.40 to 25.90 
NE SD Re ee ee 24.90 to 25.40 


Southern Coke, No. 3 
Southern Coke, No. 4 
Southern Coke, No. 1 
Southern Coke, No. 2 


to 24.90 
to 24.40 
to 25 90 
to 25.40 





Southern Gray Forge 2% to 22.90 
oe ES ee ee eee 21.90 to 22.40 
DERI TONNER 6 oc ct cevccceedoues 24.30 to 25 30 
BUMMGRIG BGGNGMAUE . 2 6 cece cc cece ceces 24.80 to 25.80 


Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 27.30 to 37 80 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 29.30 to 29.80 

Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 31.30 to 31.80 

Metals.—Another advance of 10c. on Sheet Zinc became 
effective November 17, establishing a list of $8, Peru or 
La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. Copper maintains 
its strength, and there have been still further advances in 
Old Metals. We quote: Casting Copper, 23*4c. to 24\4c.; 
Lake, 24c. to 24%c., in car lots for prompt shipment; small 
lots, 4c. to %ec. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 4514c.; small lots, 
4534c. to 46c.; Lead, Desilverized, 6.05c. to 6.15c., for 50- 
ton lots; Corroding, 6.75c. to 6.85c. for 50-ton lots; on car 
lots, 214c. per 100 lb. higher; Cookson’s Antimony, 284c., 
and other grades, 2644c. to 27\%4c.; Sheet Zinc is $8 list, 
f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals 
we quote: Copper Wire, 18%c.; Heavy Copper, 184c. ; Cop- 
per Bottoms, 1744c.; Copper Clips, 18c.; Red Brass, 18c. ; 
Red Brass Borings, 14%c.; Yellow Brass, 134c.; Yellow Brass 
Borings, 1214c.; Light Brass, 114%4c.; Lead Pipe, 5.40c.; Tea 
Lead, 5c.; Zinc, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 26c.; Tin Foil, 34c.; 
Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 


Old Material.—Relaying Rails continue exceedingly 
scarce and small lots of Heavy Sections have sold as high 
as $34 per gross ton, although in large lots this price is 
shaded from $2 to $3 a ton. The inability of the Rail mills 
to make shipments of small lots for immediate needs has 
resulted in this abnormal demand for Relayers, and not 
until the mills can make better deliveries will the demand 
for Old Rails subside. No. 1 Wrought has declined slightly 
owing to the heavy offerings by local dealers, although all 
grades of Cast are in heavy demand and prices continue 
to advance, The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
this week disposed of a small lot of Scrap, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has issued a list covering 2000 tons. 
The quotations on Relaying Rails given below are on sec- 
tions of 50-lb. and over. Quotations on gross tons, car lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


Ce its daa Vek Ses 6 64.008 $28.00 to $29.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 ft. amd over........ 21.50 to 22.00 
VUld Steel Rails, less than 4 ft........ 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

spection, 50 ib. and under.......... 29.00 to 31.00 
CRS. CP CR sc c's ab SE ele ee's secs ows 23.00 to 23.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
WE RR a oc es ch cbecewrcccase’ 15.00 to 15.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Ras PRON «0: 6:4:050.) 0:0 oe bN'a cunt $23.00 to $23.50 
gh ee 27.50 to 28.00 
Steel Car Axles........... ens Oheneee 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought....... obs ciald 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought........... -» 16.50to 17.00 
RaUway  BPCMABes cc ceccvcceces «eeee+ 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ .FOrge. ... 0c ceses -+-» 13.50to 14.00 
Mixed Busb@scage. ss. ccc ccees --- 11.50to 12.00 
Iron Axle Turnings Rein vie dean 11.00 to 11.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings....... a alee ha 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings........ ‘eee 11.00 to 11.50 
CORE DORs. erase tieres'ed o's ice 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed Borings, &c............ ec 9.00 to 9.50 
ES ca dans eaen be eee a: diate a 10.50 to 11.00 
De eS ss BUR UC 6 chosen 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 12.50to 13.00 
ee eo ann odd epee 17.50 to 18.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast oom aa ae 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad Malleable............ eee. 18.00 to 18.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 17.00 to 17.50 
(By Mail.) ® 


Billets and Rods.—We note the sale of 1800 tons of 
Forging Billets for forward delivery on a basis of prac- 
tically $40, Chicago. A smal] tonnage of Rods for early 
shipment has been offered in this market at $38, but no 
sales have as yet been reported at this price. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—From present indications 
the Illinois Steel Company will carry over into next year 
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at least 200,000 tons of Standard Section Rails, in addition 
to its 1907 tonnage, although the December output will be 
a large factor in determining this total. The demand for 
Light Rails continues heavy, although local mills have not 
as yet followed the recent advance of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Angle 
Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; car- 


load lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 2.25c. to 2.50e., according to deliv- 


ery; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75¢., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 


‘Track Supplies range from 0.15e. 
Light Rails, 380 to 45 Ib. 
$34; 16-lb., $35 


to 0.20c. above mill prices, 
sections, $32; 25-lb., $33; 20-lb., 
12-lb., $36, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, 
$28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destinati#n. 


Structural Material.—Contracts for Shapes aggregat- 
ing 25,000 tons have been placed by local fabricators with 
both the Illinois and Carnegie Steel companies for delivery 
during the first half of next year. Awards of approximately 
10,000 tons of Steel for bridges and buildings were 
as follows: Heyworth Building, Chicago, 2500 tons, Brown- 
Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis; Sprague-Warner Build- 


made 


ing, Chicago, 1000 tons, Moore Building, San Francisco, 
1500 tons, Atlantic Portland Cement Company, Nazareth, 


Pa., 2800 tons, bridge at Everett, Wash., 300 tons, and 200 
tons for the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., were placed 
with the American Bridge Company. The Rock Island 
system divided close to 4000 tons among a number of fabri- 
cators, and another Western road is asking bids on 4000 to 
5000 tons for 1907 shipment. Local warehouses continue 
to quote 2.05c. to 2.10c., while mill prices are unchanged, as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.864ce. ; 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.86%c.; larger than 
6 in. on one or both legs, 1.96%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 
in., 1.96%4ec.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.9114c., in addition to the usual] extras for cutting to 
extra lengths, punching, coping, bending and other shop 
work. 

Plates.—An early advance is anticipated by the trade, 
owing to the general upward tendency of the market, two 
Eastern mills having already taken the initiative, advancing 
prices for early delivery $2 per ton. Local mills are unable 
to make shipments in less than two or three months, al- 
though Eastern makers are better situated and can ship in 
as many weeks. Quotations are as follows: Tank [lates, 
\%4-in. and heavier, wider than 64 and up to 100 in. wide, 
inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%4c.; 3-16 in., 1.86%4c.; Nos. 
7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%4c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Flange quality, in 
widths up to 100 in., 1.86%c.; base, for %4-in. and heavier, 
with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, 
Tank quality, 1.8644c.; Flange quality, 1.96%c. Store prices 
on Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-in. “and heavier, up 


to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. 
to 2.20c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 in. 
wide, 2.35¢. to 2.45¢.; No. 8 a. - 60 in. wide, 2.15c. to 
2.25¢.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—There has been a ens off in the demand for 
both Black and Galvanized Sheets, although specifications 
on existing contracts show no de@line. Local distributors 
report heavy sales from stock and experience much difficulty 
in maintaining an assortment of sizes and gauges. We 
quote: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.96%4c.; No. 12, 2.01%4c.; No. 
14, 2.0614c.; No. 16, 2.16%4c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.5114c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 8.5614c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.614. ; 
No. 27, 2.66%4c.; No. 28, 2.76l4c.; No. 29, 2.8614c.; No. 30, 
2.9644c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.71%4c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.91%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3.06%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
3.21Y%ec.; Nos. 25 to 26, 3.4144c.; No. 27, 3.61%c.; No. 28, 
3.81l%4c.; No. 30, 4.31 fe. Sheets from store, Blue An- 
nealed, No. 12, 2.25¢c.; No. 14, 2.30e.;: No. 16, 2 2.406. ; 30x 
Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; No. 
26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.85¢.; No. 28, 2.95¢.: No. 30, 3.35c. ; 
Galvanized from store, Nos. 10 to 20, 3.20c. to 3.25c.;: Nos. 
22 to 24, 3.45c. to 3.50c.; No. 26, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 27, 
53.65c. to 3.85c.; No 28, 4.00c.; No. 30, 4.55c. to 4.60c. 

Bars.—At a meeting of the Steel Bar manufactur- 
ers, held last week, Steel Bars were advanced $2 a ton, ef- 
fective November 15. This covers the entire Bar card and 
includes Bands as well. Before this advance was made 
all the local distributers were let in on the 1.50c. basis, and 
inasmuch as all large consumers are covered to July 1, next 
year, at prices from $2 to $4 a ton below the new basis, only 
a comparatively small tonnage will be affected. Iron Bars 
have not materially gained in strength, and are still to be 
had on the basis of 1.55¢c. Pittsburgh. The Great Northern 
has purchased 1000 tons at this price, while an Illinois car 
works took on 4000 tons. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Iron Bars, 1.71'%c. to 1.76%4c.; Steel Bars, 1.76%4c., both half 


extras; Hoops, 2.16%4c., extras as per Hoop card: Bands, 
1.76%4c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.66%4c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar 


Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25e. 
1.95¢c. to 2.05c., 
2.45¢., full extras, 


Merchant Pipe.—Buying for spot shipment continues 
heavy, and occasional premiums are offered on sizes that are 
exceptionally scarce. Discounts on car lots, Chicago, are as 


ao 


; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 
half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 
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follows: Black Steel Pipe, 77.35, on the base sizes, % to 
6 in., and Galvanized, 67.35. From store in small lots Chi- 
cago jobbers quote 7414 to 75 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 
% to6in. Iron Pipe is held at an advance of 4 to 5 points 
above these prices. 


Boiler Tubes.—Large consumers are buying freely in 
anticipation of an early advance, although this is a remote 
possibility, notwithstanding the increased cost of raw ma- 
terial. Mill quotations are as follows on base sizes 2% to 
5 in., in carload lots: Steel Tubes, 68.35; Lron, 55.35; Seam- 
less, 50.35; 214-in, and smaller and lengths over 18 ft., and 


2% in. and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store 
prices are unchang@g, as follows: 
Steel Iron. Seamless. 
BD Od. U6. Ute wc ope sccvivevaceucs 40 85 - 421% 
BE CO. Be IR. cccccsesvesvevsece 50 35 35 
Se rare ee 52% 35 30 
ee 60 DB Disc wes as covered convene 60 47% 421% 
GS PR GRE PEE en 6c cc ccccvies 50 85 o* 


Merchant Steel.—Owing to the Steel Bar advance prac- 
tically all merchant lines were marked up $2 a ton. Inas- 
much as practically all the large consumers are covered 
on contracts until the middle of next year, only a small 
tonnage will be affected. We revise quotations as follows: 
Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.9644c.; Iron 
Finish, up to 1% x %& in., 1.91%4c.; Iron Finish, 1% x % in. 
and larger, 1.7614c., base; Channels for solid rubber Tires, 
% to 1 in., 2.26%4c., and 1%-in. and larger, 2.16%c. ; Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2.0114c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.0644c.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.35¢.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.2114c.; Railway Spring, 
1.86i%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 per cent. 
off in car lots and 45 per cent, in less than car lots, in base 
territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No contracts of note for 1907 ship- 
ment have been placed during the week, and owing to the 
rapidly advancing Iron market the Pipe makers are not 
anxious to quote at present for forward shipment. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $36; 
6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $34.50; over 12-in., $34, with $1 extra 
for Gas Pipe. 

Coke.—Local consumers of Foundry Coke are experiencing 
increasing difficulty in securing shipments from both the Con- 
nellsville and Virginia fields and an active spot market has 
been developed. Quotations are firm at $4 at the ovens, 
equivalent to $6.65, Chicago, for Connellsville, and $6.25 
for Virginia. By-product grades are firm and scarce at 
$6.65, Chicago. 

+8 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BuiLpine, November 21, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is a great deal of inquiry in the mar- 
ket for Basic Iron for delivery in first half of next year, and 
in some cases for delivery through third and fourth quar- 
ters. For shipment in first and second quarters $21.50 to $22, 
Valley furnace, is quoted, and for delivery running into third 
quarter $21 is asked. We do not hear of any sales of Besse- 
mer in the past week for prompt delivery, but it is possible 
that above $22 would be paid for prompt shipment. How- 
ever, we continue to quote Bessemer and Basic for prompt 
delivery at $22, Valley furnace, or $22.85, Pittsburgh. 
There have been some fairly large sales of Foundry Iron 
for next year, the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company having bought considerable tonnage for first half 
of the year delivery. We quote Northern No. 2 Foundry 
for prompt delivery at $23.50 to $24 and for first half of 
the year delivery at $22.50 to $23, Valley furnace. There 
have been no sales of Northern Forge in this market in the 
past week and we continue to quote at $22, Valley furnace, 
or $22.85, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—Both Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets for 
prompt delivery are very hard to obtain. We quote Besse- 
mer Billets from $29.50 to $30, and Open Hearth $31.50 to 
$32, Pittsburgh. We quote Sheet and Tin Bars in random 
lengths at $29.50 to $30, Pittsburgh, while Cut Bars bring 
50c. a ton advance. 

(By Mail.) 


Specifications on contracts on all kinds of Finished Iron 
and Steel are unusually heavy, and the mills are not able to 
catch up on delayed deliveries, but, on the contrary, seem 
to be getting further behind. Tonnage in Pig Iron sold dur- 
ing the week has been small, but the furnaces are so far 
behind in deliveries that it seems useless for them to take 
on more business and make the situation worse. Bessemer 
and Basic Iron for prompt delivery command about $22, 
Valley furnace, but Basic Iron for shipment in first quarter 
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and first half of next year is offered on the basis of $21 or 
less. Bessemer Billets are still very scarce, and command 
$29.50 to $30, and Open Hearth, $31.50 to $32, Pittsburgh. In 
some quarters the impression prevails that we have reached 
the crest of the market, while, on the other hand, some in the 
trade believe that prices will go still higher. It is figured 
out by conservative interests that the market on practically 
everything is amply high, and any attempts to put prices on 
a higher basis should be discouraged. 


Ferromanganese.—A local consumer has bought 150 
tons of foreign Ferro for delivery over first half of next year 
at a price reported to be somewhat under $80, Pittsburgh. 
We quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro for forward delivery at 
$80 to $82.50, while for prompt delivery about $85, Pitts- 
burgh, is quoted. 


Wire Rods.—It is practically impossible to quote a mar- 
ket on Wire Rods, as they can hardly be had at any price. 
With Bessemer Billets selling at about $30, Pittsburgh, Bes- 
semer Rods ought to bring $37, and Open Hearth Rods about 
$38, Pittsburgh. It is possible that higher prices would be 
paid for Rods if sellers would agree to guarantee deliveries. 


Muck Bar.—The continued advance in the price of 
Forge Iron has had the effect of causing a sharp advance in 
Muck Bar and we now quote best grades of Muck Bar, made 
from all Pig Iron, at $36 to $36.50, and from part Scrap, at 
$33 to $34, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—Mills rolling Skelp are filled with tonnage and 
are far behind in deliveries, with the result that it is hard 
to find a mill that will take contracts for Skelp and agree 
to make deliveries within a reasonable time. Prices are 
higher and we now quote as follows: Grooved Steel Skelp, 
1.65c. to 1.70¢c. ; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c. ; Groved 
Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85c. to 
1.90c., Pittsburgh, these prices depending on widths and 
gauges. 


Steel Rails.—During the week the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany entered orders for 25,000 to 30,000 tons of Standard 
Sections, among which was 18,000 tons for the Gainesville 
& Gulf Railroad, and also took a large tonnage in Light 
Rails. The recent advance of $1 a ton in Light Rails is 
being firmly held, and we now quote these as follows: 20 
to 45 Ib., $32; 16-lb., $33, and 12-Ib., $34, at mill. Standard 
Sections remain at $28 at mill. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has taken a contract for a viaduct for the Westside Belt 
Railroad, about 850 tons, and a considerable tonnage of 
bridge work for the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, 
also contracts for upward of 14,000 tons for constituent 
companies of the Steel Corporation, including about 2900 
tons for the buildings for the new cement plant at Duquesne. 
Much small work is coming in which aggregates considerable 
tonnage, An immense tonnage in buildings and bridge work 
is in sight, but may not develop much before next spring. 
Many buyers of Structural Steel have covered their require- 
ments for first half of next year and are now specifying 
freely on these contracts. Prices are firm and we quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-in., 1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c. ; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x % in. thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8x 8 
and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 
3-in. and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-in. are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 

Plates.—Two Eastern Plate mills have advanced their 
prices on Steel Plates $2 a ton, or to the basis of 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh. Other mills continue to ask premiums of $1 to 
$2 a ton for reasonably prompt shipment. Most of the lead- 
ing Plate mills now have specifications on their books cover- 
ing their output for the next two months or longer. We 
quote: Tank Plates, 4 in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. in 
width, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this 
price are as follows: 


oy 
100 Ib. 
Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
ee Se ON ME, 4c a Sua aeden ace cc's s¥sleeh $0.10 
en, Mick «ssc ce cea abes x bees eh « 15 
OS OE Oe ene ne: -25 
ee EE, Be OO DEO OR, 5 0.0 6:40. na dad dbs ees va -05 
ee ED BOD OR, oo 00d eed ee so vbule 66us% 10 
PUMENS SVER BES BO BDO OM... cise cacswcodccce dels 15 
PIMOS OVET EEO tO 195 Im...... cr cccccccecesicvee -25 
TE Ok I En 0-0 00:0 acgunte a tla bilitatad -50 
EE SP Mss Gt nal a als eV OAM ee ee Ms 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight caper Plates vary- 


ing not more than in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ Py 
CNOD OOUED, 5 o's cade ks Kus os KiSe owes WOE DS -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates...............+. 10 
“ A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
I Sad ok wal Wc wie bids Whe 6 awe 602m .80 
EE CR ina d Gi4.s'n sas We Di Ue bie k < o.9:0'0. B50’ dda .40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TeRMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of he to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or 
Bridge quality. 
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Sheets.—We note continued active demand for Sheets, 
the mills having the heaviest tonnage on their books ever 
known, and deliveries are delayed from three or four weeks 
to three months, depending on sizes and gauges. Specifica- 
tions on contracts continue to be received in large volume, 
and shipments by the mills are heavy. The market is firm, 
and for reasonably prompt delivery some Sheet mills are ask- 
ing and obtaining premiums of $1 to $2 a ton over regular 
prices, which are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 
gauge and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos, 13 
and 14, 1.90¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.385c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c. ; 
No. 27, 2.50e.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85c. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 


2.55¢.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.65c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.75c.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.90c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.05c.; — 25 ¢ and 26, 
3.25¢e.; No. 27, 3.45¢e.; No, 28, 3.65c.; No. 29, 3.90c., and 


No. 30, 4.15c. We quote No. 28 Gauge baad Roofing 
Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28 gauge, $3.15 per square for 2-in. corrugations. These 
prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Effective November 15, the Car- 
negie Steel Company advanced its price on Steel Bars $2 
a ton, or to 1.60c, base, Pittsburgh. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company made the same advance about a week before, 
so that all the mills are now quoting Steel Bars on the basis 
of 1.60c. minimum, while some ask 1.70c. to 1.75c., Pitts- 
burgh, these higher prices being for specified delivery. On 
Iron Bars Republic, Lockhart, Zug and Sligo are quoting 
1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh, and are getting these prices. 
New business in both Iron and Steel Bars continues very 
heavy, and the mills are loaded for the next three or four 
months or longer. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.70c. 
base, half extras, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, depending on deliveries. 
Iron Bars are 1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh, and the market 
is very strong. 


Hoops and Bands.—A heavy tonnage was placed prior 
to the recent advance in prices, and buyers are specifying 
freely on these contracts, the mills being filled for two or 
three months ahead or longer. We quote: Steel Hoops, 2c., 
and Bands for all purposes at 1.50c., base, half extras, as per 
Standard Steel card. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an 
advance of $2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 


Tin Plate.—The demand continues exceedingly active, 
several of the very large canning interests being in the mar- 
ket with heavy inquiries for delivery over first six months. 
With the tonnage now on their books, together with the heavy 
volume of business that is being placed, the Tin Plate mills 
are reasonably sure of all the business they can handle up to 
March or April of next year. Output continues to be re- 
stricted by shortage in supply of Tin Bars. We quote $3.90 
per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on 
which price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carload and 
larger lots. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues enormously 
heavy, and the leading makers are filled up for the next 
three or four months, and are absolutely refusing to book 
business for delivery before March or April of next year. 
We quote Spikes on contracts for indefinite delivery at $2.40 
to $2.50 per 100 lb., while for reasonably prompt delivery 
from $2.75 up to $3 is quoted. 

Spelter.—There has been a sharp advance in Spelter 
since our last report, caused a heavy demand from gal- 
vanizing plants and other consumers. We now quote prime 
grades of Western Spelter at 6.30c., St. Louis, equal to 
6.42\6c., Pittsburgh. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Last week the National Tube Com- 
pany secured a contract from the Mellon interests for 430 
miles of 8-in. Line Pipe to be used in building an oil line 
from Indian Territory to the Gulf. This Pipe weighs 28 Ib. 
to the running foot, and the contract is one of the largest 
ever placed in the Pipe trade. Some other heavy business in 
Pipe lines is in sight, but is not far enough along to make 
mention of in this report. New tonnage in Merchant Pipe 
continues heavy and the mills are pretty well filled for the 
next two or three months, specifications on contracts con- 
siderably exceeding the output of the leading mills. Nothing 
official has been given out in regard to another advance in 
prices of Pipe, but with the enormous tonnage on the books 
of the mills and the high prices of Steel Plates it would 
seem that Pipe would stand another advance of two points, 
or $4 a ton. The extreme discount on Merchant sizes of 
Steel Pipe is now 79 and 5 per cent. off to the large trade. 
The official discounts, which are shaded one point or more 
to the large trade, are as follows: 


Merchant Ptpe. 
Jobbers, carloads.————,, 
e 





Gs Iron. 
Black Galv. Black. Galv. 
% % 7 
ea 3) Ne 7 54 65.5 49.5 
DATE seer redneck wane 72 58 65.5 57.5 
ss eee deka doth cae 74 62 73.5 63.5 
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S60 OP cede cxace dues 78 68 ia8 63.5 

Se ae Se abeecun une eas 73 58 9 54 
Extra —s plain ends : 

is Ga needa wae we 63 51 58.5 46.5 

OG Bde ses canes ee'ee 70 58 65.5 53.5 

EN ING ices kenkwes 66 54 61.5 48.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 

We Ue Oicane cenccans 59 48 53.5 42.5 


Boiler Tubes.—Heavy inquiries for Locomotive Tubes 
are in the market, some of the leading railroads desiring to 
cover their entire requirements for all of 1907. An Eastern 


mill has recently taken a large contract for Locomotive 
Tubes, deliveries running over the first half of next year. 
The demand for Merchant Tubes is only fair, but specifica- 
tions on contracts are being received in good volume. We 
are advised that the official discounts are being firmly held 
and are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 
; Iron Steel 
1 to RU gietderedcdaweenedseduel dua 45 50 
BM 00 BG Wei c ccc cccccccecwsveceeda 45 62 
214 i.. » Eee ee 50 64 
LE RR a bs a dah Gaia cae eis a9 dae aemea 57 70 
es BE Me ie esa ce wunecdeews veeweuadaws 45 62 
Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market has again shown 


a sharp advance on nearly all kinds of material and dealers 
claim it is comparatively easy to sell Scrap to-day at prices 
quoted below, but the difficulty lies in getting the material. 
Several of the leading railroads have recently sold their 
Scrap at what they claim to be the highest prices they ever 
obtained. It seems to be largely a sellers’ market, and 
dealers are very firm in their ideas as to prices. We have 
again advanced prices on practically all lines of Scrap. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Heavy Steel 
Melting Scrap, $18.50 to $19; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $21.25 
to $21.50; No. 2 Wrought Scrap, $18.75 to $19; Old Steel 
Rails, short pieces, 6 ft. and under, for Open Hearth pur- 
poses, $18.50 to $19; Old Steel Rails, rerollers, $22 to 
$22.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $17.75 to $18; Cast Iron 
Borings, $12.75 to $13; Wrought Turnings, $23.50 to $24; 
Old Car Wheels, $24; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $24 
to $24.50; Steel Axles, $23.50 to $24; Iron Axles, $31 to 
$32; No. 1 Cast Serap, $19.50 to $20; Stove Plate, $16; 
Grate Bars, $15; Railroad Malleable, $18.50 to $19. 


Coke.—We are advised that some contracts for Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke for first half of next year have been made 
on the basis of $3 to $3.10 at oven, and there are reports 
that as high as $3.25 has been paid. Strictly Connellsville 
72-hr. Foundry Coke is selling readily at $3.75 to $4 a ton 
at oven, and contracts for first half of the year delivery 
have been made at the higher price. One or two prominent 
makers of Foundry Coke have declined to fix a price on 
their Coke for first half of the year delivery until Decem- 
ber 1, and intimate that it will not be less than $4 a ton at 
oven, and may be higher. The Upper and Lower Connells- 
ville regions turned out last week 395,815 tons. The labor 
supply is fairly plentiful, car service is quite good and the 
shipments are enormous. 

—————_ +o -- 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 18, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for spot Iron in small quan- 
tities is still urgent and it is bringing from $23 to $25 per 
ton. First quarter delivery is still being quoted at $21 by 
the one or two concerns who have not withdrawn for that 
period. The principal business being done now is for second 
quarter, and on this the minimum quotation is $18.50 on 
a No. 2 Foundry basis, with prices made by different fur- 
naces ranging all the way up to $20 a ton. Some inquiries 
for third quarter have been received, but are only considered 
as feelers by the producers and are therefore not treated 
very seriously. No sales for this delivery have been re- 
ported. The car situation remains unchanged, which means 
that it is about as bad as it could possibly be; and, to make 
matters worse, the railroads are getting very short of motive 
power owing to the excessive amount of through business 
being handled. It is said that there are several thousand 
cars in the railroad yards here to-day waiting for engines 
to move them, and as all kinds of merchandise gets prefer- 
ence over Pig Iron a great hardship is being worked on the 
melters throughout the country. The weather is ideal for 
making Iron and another record breaking production may be 
expected this month. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Pending a more settled condition of 
the Iron market a number of buyers who will require Pipe 
for next year’s delivery are hesitating about placing orders, 
and it is probable that much business in this line will be 
deferred until after the holidays. All foundries in the dis- 
trict have orders sufficient to run them well into next year 
and are making no concessions to get new business. The 
market is decidedly strong, with prices on Water Pipe 
approximately as follows, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $33; 
8 to 12 in., $32; over 12 in., $29, with $1 per ton extra for 
Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—The call for Heavy Cast Scrap to take 
the place of Pig Iron is most urgent, and it is with much 
difficulty that dealers are able to supply the demand, No. 1 
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Steel is eagerly sought after, and Wrought of every kind is 
moving more freely than for months. Quotations are about 
as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars dealers’ yards: 


CORE BRON TRUS. «0-00.00 00 cp000 000 ss >ceenee we eee 

Old Iron Axles..... Torey iy year 19.00 to 19.50 

ee EEE PER TOC CEE Ce 16.50 to 17.50 

OER yx: sine sons dde ened eas 18.50 to 19.50 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 19.00 to 19.50 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 15.50 to 16.00 

oe 2 Gombter Werommnt. .6cs esses as 15.50 to 16.00 

No. 2 Country Wrought............0. 12.50 to 13.00 

Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 13.00 to 13.50 

a ar eer 13.00 to 13.50 

Se ESR wa ERS + Sess ab Ss id ces 14.00 to 14.50 

ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 

Stove Plate and Light Cast... . 11.00 to 11.50 

. MRS ala. os bn a hao u's boca 8.00 to 8.50 

T. G. Bush, president of the Alabama Consolidated Coal 
& Iron Company since its organization some 16 years ago, 


announces his retirement as soon as his successor can be 
elected and installed, and a meeting of the Board of Directors 
will be held the latter part of this month for this purpose. 
Under the present management the affairs of the company 
have been highly successful, and from a small beginning the 
holdings have been developed and extended until at the 
present time they are among the most valuable in the district. 
Colonel Bush will take a much needed rest, after which he 
will devote his entire time to his private affairs. The name 
of his successor has not been made public, but it is under- 
stood he will be a Baltimore man. 

The cement industry is rapidly forging to the front in 
Alabama, and bids fair at no distant day to divided honors 
with the manufacture of Iron and Steel. In addition to the 
plant at Leeds, the first part of which is nearing completion 
and which will produce 1000 barrels daily when fully 
equipped, the Winona Portland Cement Company has just 
been incorporated at Selma, with a capital of $1,000,000, and 
will at once begin the erection of a plant at Epes, Ala., 
with a daily capacity of from 1500 to 2000 barrels. The de- 
posits of cement rock and shale in this State are pronounced 
by experts among the finest in the world. 


—_~»+e—___ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 20, 1906. 


Iron Ore.—The extreme shortage of Ore for a straight 
Bessemer mixture, even for next year’s delivery, is already 
causing some serious concern among consumers. Fear that 
the supply will not be adequate is not confined to the strictly 
high grade Ores, but extends as well into the other grades, 
and has brought about a condition where one of the leading 
shippers is already selling its remaining output at a premium 
of, it is reported, 50c. to 60c. a ton. It is stated that reg- 
ular customers have been taken care of at the prices recently 
established, but that new and later buyers have been com- 
pelled to pay the advance. Confirmation is thus given to 
Duluth advices to The Iron Age a week ago that some of 
the shippers are holding quantities of Ore from the market 
to be sold at higher values later on. So far the charges of 
premiums have been confined to a few producers, but it is 
possible, since the market pays the premium so readily, that 
producers generally will take the stand before long that what 
Ore remains unsold will have to bring a higher price. The 
subject of Ore prices is one on which opinions differ con- 
siderably. Some adhere to the old analysis as a base for 
quotations, while others insist that values should be gauged 
on the new guaranteed content. According to the opinion 
of the first, Old Range Bessemer should properly be based 
on $5, f.o.b. Lake Erie ports, while the latter take the 
difference in guarantee into consideration and insist the new 
price should be $5.17 f.o.b. Lake Erie ports. The first basis 
means an advance of 75c. a ton in Bessemer, while the sec- 
ond makes the rise 92c. a ton. The difference is whether 
the Ore is purchased according to bulk or according to the 
amount of metallic Iron obtained by the purchaser. 
whatever the basis adopted, the action of such producers as 
are now charging a premium adds 50c. to 60c. to the ton. 
‘The question of production has been the subject of a great 
deal of conjecture. Since most of the strictly Merchant Ore 
has been sold, with the few exceptions indicated above and 
in the Duluth dispatches, it is apparent that the total pro- 
duction for next year will depend very largely on the needs 
of the Steel making companies owning their own Ore de- 
posits. The Pig Iron trade generally and the Steel trade are 
assured of prosperity for at least the first half of next year. 
Since the Ore sold now is largely for consumption the sec- 
ond half of next year and the first half of 1908, it has been 
argued there is room for some scaling down of the amounts 
to be shipped by the Steel making companies for their own 
use. The movement which took place last week, however, 
when some consumers of Bessemer and Basic Pig Iron bought 
for second half delivery, seems to extend the assurance of 
good business to the second half and to promise a steady 
demand for Ore. This being the case, it is now anticipated 
the output of Ore for the season of 1907 will be fully up 
to the capacity of the Lake Superior mines. This has 
brought about the confident prediction in Ore circles that 
the total produgtion will be at least 40,000,000 tons and may 
run to 42,000,000 tons or more. This forecast is based 
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partly on the apparent need of consumers and partly on the 
fact that to get the same amount of metallic Iron it will be 
necessary next year to produce a greater bulk of the lower 
grade Ores. As for the production this year, it is now vir- 
tually assured that the total movement will be at least 38,- 
000,000 tons. The November movement to date has been 
nearly up to the movement for September, and consequently 
makes an entirely new record for so late in the season, This 
is going far toward removing the possibility of a short- 
age of Ore during the winter. It is reported that some 
small carrying contracts have already been made with the 
shippers for the movement of Ore next season. The basis 
of rates is unchanged, being 75c. from Duluth to Ohio 
ports; 65c. from Marquette, and 60c. from Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—Producers of Pig Iron are confessing their 
forecasts of the market have proved hopelessly futile in 
the face of a demonstration the character of which has never 
before been seen in this territory. On previous occasions it 
has been admitted freely that when the price of either 
Foundry or Steel making Irons reached $25 a ton in the 
Valleys the danger line was passed and that buyers might 
be expected to begin to withdraw from the market. In 
view of the current prices for all Irons it had been expected 
that a period of hesitation would precede the buying of 
Iron for second half delivery, especially until something 
is known of the extent of next year’s crops. It was aston- 
ishing, therefore, to note during the week the beginning of 
contracting for Bessemer and Basic Iron for delivery the 
last half of next year. It is difficult to say now what the 
tonnage already covered has amounted to, but it is asserted 
some good sized lots have been sold. The price paid was 
$21, Valley furnace, Bessemer and Basic are hardly to be 
had, except in very small lots, either for spot shipment or 
for delivery the first quarter of next year. When a furnace 
is able to squeeze out a car or so the price ranges from $25 
to $26 at the furnace. Second quarter material is selling 
freely at $23 to $25 at the furnace. A few of the very 
largest Foundry Iron producers have still a small unsold 
portion of their output, which is going for spot shipment at 
$25.50 to $26 at furnace. No Iron is being sold for first 
quarter unless it is coupled with an order for second quar- 
ter delivery, on which the price ranges from $23 to $24 at 
the furnace. 


Coke.—The Coke market is exceptionally strong and 
there is a brisk demand, the short car supply being a factor. 
The best grades of 72-hour Foundry are selling on the basis 
of $4 to $4.25 at oven on contracts running through the 
first half of next year, although spot Coke is just a little 
easier. Furnace Coke is selling on the basis of $3.25 to 
$3.50 at oven, both for spot shipment and on first half con- 
tracts, the inquiries being large. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The market has grown a 
little more intense. Mills in general are a little further be- 
hind with their orders, and there is just a trifle stronger 
tilt upward in prices, due to the increase in the number of 
consumers who are forced to patronize Eastern mills at pre- 
mium prices to obtain prompt delivery. The crux of the situ- 
ation appears to be the Billet market. Rerolling Billets are 
practically off the market for the time being and the demand 
is strong. There does not appear to be the same expectation 
of shortage 60 to 90 days hence, and sales are being made 
for those deliveries at comparatively reasonable prices. 
Forging Billets are selling at $38 to $40, delivered, while 
for later delivery they command $35 to $36, Pittsburgh. It 
is estimated that Rerolling Billets can be bought for 60 to 
90 days’ delivery at $28 to $29, Pittsburgh. Sheets are 
strong, with the mills running about three months behind 
their orders. Most of the business for prompt delivery is 
done, consequently, out of stock, on which prices continue to 
be based on 2.15c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 2.90c. for No. 
28 One Pass Cold Rolled and 3.90c. for No. 28 Galvanized. 
While it is known that most of the lake shipyards have 
about sold out their capacity in new ships for 1907 deliv- 
ery, it is understood there are more orders pending. Specifi- 
cations against Plate and Shape contracts have been heavy, 
and some of the buyers have been forced to augment these 
specifications by small orders to Eastern mills where pre- 
miums are paid of $2 to $4 a ton. Bar Iron is now strong, 
selling on the basis of 1.70c. to 1.75c., Pittsburgh, with a 
good demand and the supply short. Bar Steel is strong on 
the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The demand for No. 1 Cast is extremely 
strong, due to the inability of Foundry interests to get No. 
2 Pig Iron. Prices have been boosted until practically an 
equivalent of present Foundry Iron prices has been paid. It 
is hard to get the material. The remainder of the market 
has held about steady. The quotation given below of No. 1 
Cast is that which is being paid generally, with the under- 
standing that much higher prices have been paid in par- 
ticular instances. The following are dealers’ prices to the 
trade, f.o.b. Cleveland, per gross ton: Old Steel Rails, $18 
to $19; Old Iron Rails, $25.50 to $26.50; Iron Car Axles, 
$23; Heavy Melting Steel, $18 to $19. Per net ton: Cast 
Borings, $10 to $10.50; No. 1 Busheling, $15.50 to $16; No. 
1 Railroad Wrought, $18 to $18.50; No. 1 Cast, $20; Iron 
and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $12 to $12.50. 


* 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 20, 1906. 

The situation in the Iron and Steel trade is becoming 
more difficult week by week. Prices continue their upward 
movement, while production and imports begin to show an 
important increase; this on high priced Iron is enough to 
cause at least hesitation in following the movement 
much further. The supply of domestic Pig Iron is now over 
500,000 tons per week, while the imports,will average prob- 
ably 10,000 to 15,000 tons more, giving us a supply of not 
less than 26,500,000 tons per annum. Moreover, it is very 
likely that the increase in production will continue for 
some time longer, in which case there should not only be a 
full supply, but there may be more than that, and with 
Iron at $25 a ton it is certainly a very different state of 
affairs to that when we are having $16 and $17 Iron. It 
cannot be denied, however, that for the present everything 
that can be supplied is promptly taken, not only for early 
deliveries, but for periods extending over at least the first 
half of next year. With facts such as these confronting us 
it may seem somewhat pessimistic to look a long way ahead 
in search of trouble, and yet every man of experience in the 
trade will admit that $25 Iron is a high figure, and espe- 
cially with prospects of an increasing production month by 
month for some time to come. The foreign situation is not 
as strong as might be expected, considering the heavy drafts 
that we have made, and in Germany it is said that the 
situation is quite reactionary, although it may be premature 
to suppose that it is likely to be at all serious, Neverthe- 
less, it 1s pretty clear that the eyes of Europe are directed 
toward the United States, and in case of any weakness de- 
veloping on this side it would surely give both England 
and Germany a bad jolt. 

Pig Iron.—Sales have been made the past few days at 
higher prices than at any time during the present movement. 
Of course the tonnage that is moving cannot be very heavy, 
in view of the enormous quantities purchased the past two 
or three months, but there appears to be no abatement of the 
demand for anything that can be delivered in reasonably 
prompt time. Foreign Iron which is arriving is mostly sold 
before it gets into the harbor, and as the tonnage already 
received or within sight is quite important it must have 
helped us over a very serious difficulty. There is not the 
slightest trouble in selling anything, for any delivery, and 
almost at any price that sellers may choose to name. Of 
course they wish to be as moderate as possible, but when 
consumers insist on having Iron for three, six and nine 
months’ delivery, sellers are naturally forced into a position 
where they can demand high figures; higher figures, in fact, 
week by week. Naturally there will be an end to this some- 
time, but so far there is nothing whatever to indicate that 
it is near at hand. It is extremely difficult to give quota- 
tions, as they vary according to circumstances, and one con- 
sumer who buys at $24.50 may be paying no more than one 
who buys at $23.50 or less when the circumstances are taken 
into consideration. 
and second quarter of 1907 for deliveries in eastern Penn- 
sylvania territory, subject to 50 cents to $1 premium for 
anything that can be had in 1906: 


some 


RD PPC Pee ere ee $25.00 to $25.50 
2 Me so «6a 6 6 6:4.>. 6a ow Cane 23.75 to 24.25 
PR ei do eae 48 i. in re eae uae Be 4 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard Gray Forge.........eeeee. 21.00 to 21.50 
Ordinary Gray Forge...... ew cewke wes 20.25 to 21.00 
ES Ne a tie ee canta © hehe ew ON SO wee 21.50 to 22.00 
LOW PROSDROPUB,.. oc ccccccccccsseces 26.75 to 27.00 
IE Ca oo 3 4 ay oe 00 ad k's 05-0045 oe 22.00 to 23.00 
Middlesbrough No. 1, on dock......... 22.25 to 22.50 
Middlesbrough No. 3, on dock......... 21.50 to 21.75 
Beotch, OM GOCK.....vccscseccscccnes 23.75 to 24.00 
Old Material.—Bids and offers for material delivered 
in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 
OEE GOOG ibis 6 kei ve cice cet eden ceset $19.50 to $20.00 
es ome, MOIR s <0: sos 600.0 tte see 19.00 to 19.50 
CA Ts ccc ccctvceucasicess 23.00 to 24.00 
OS OO Aa: eee i 23.50 to 24.50 
Ce SOG Bis da ki sinls’s Scot ed ceeea 81.50 to 32.00 
aor wai tis oni 6 bse. & & 216 ie ee 26.50 to 27.50 
Sy Cc ce csnsgecendancetes 22.50 to 23.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought.......... 23.00 to 23.50 
LE CE Ns 56 de ces ces vewcant 20.50 to 21.00 
ee EO ee 19.00 to 19.50 
_ SS re re a 19.75 to 20.25 
Wrowsnt Irom Pipe. ..cccccicecs Pere |) ees 
es ee EE IPE 6 co cme wade te cauness 16.50 to 17.00 
IU, Oe GARR. ccc cce eee 11.50 to 12.00 
WOTOS “TOCMIMGR, » oo kinccctvccsees 15.25 to 15.75 
ee ES re eee 16.75 to 17.25 
Id 6 4 0.4 6.0% dod op wep ese nes 16.25 to 16.75 
eee Ps. ns eWeek Kaeectens we 4 12.50 to 13.00 
GOGOD TIRE 6 bowie edetedicccicdvidiee 14.50 to 15.00 


The market is very strong, and dealers will not sell ex- 

cepting at outside figures quoted above. 
——__-- 

An estimate has been made that about $500,000,000 
will be needed by the railroads of the United States for 
extensions and improvements the coming year. Assuming 
that it will be possible to secure the money thus required, 
the country will be very greatly benefited by the distri- 
bution of so vast a sum. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Srs., November 20, 1906.— (By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past week, while exhibiting marked stren- 
uousness, has eased off somewhat, at least so far as spot de- 
mand is concerned. The car situation, however, has grown 
materially worse, and the imperfect shipping facilities that 
confront the trade play a very important part in establish- 
ing quotations. This is perhaps more in evidence as the 
days go by, as it is a well defined proposition that several 
of the larger Southern producers have considerable ton- 
nage available, but are unable to make shipments on ac- 
count of inability to secure the required equipment. Appear- 
ances indicate that the shipments of Iron from abroad have 
to a certain extent allayed the anxiety of the foundrymen 
of the East, and this has had a beneficial effect on the mar- 
ket generally. The situation does not appear to be so 
strained as it was. As yet there appear to be very light in- 
quiries into the third quarter of 1907, with here and there 
one covering with some small business for this delivery, 
Prices for Southern Iron are practically as reported last 
week, excepting that deliveries for second quarter have been 
advanced nominally 50c. per ton. Reports indicate that vir- 
tually the entire output of the Northern furnaces has been 
taken through the second quarter, and little relief can be 
looked for from this source. One or two large melters are 
reported in the market for several thousand tons, each for 
delivery during next year. The following furnaces are re- 
ported out of blast temporarily, thereby curtailing produc- 
tion in the neighborhood of 600 tons daily: Rising Fawn, 


Star, La Follette, Rockdale, Citico, and one Rockwood. 
Freight rates from the Hanging Rock District to Cincin- 


nati are $1.15, and from 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


sirmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. 


Southern Coke, No. 1.. ; .. . $26.00 to $27.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2.. oa .-.- 25.00 to 26.00 
Southern Coke, No. 3.. 7 ; ores 24.00 to 25.00 
Southern Coke, No, 4.. ... 23.00 to 24.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft : ‘ ... 26.00 to 27.00 
Soutaern Coke, No. 2 Soft... «++. 29.00 to 26.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forged........ 22.00 to 23.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled veeeceees 21.00 to 22.00 
Qhio Silvery, § per cent...........2! 29.15 to 29.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.......... 25.65 to 26.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2..... .... 25.15 to 26.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 8.. ore 24.65 to 25.65 
Car Wheel Trons 

Standard Southern Car Wheel .... $28.00 to $28.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 27.00 to 27.50 
Coke.—Shipments from Connellsville District are re 


ported coming forward in a fairly satisfactory manner, while 
floods and storms have interfered materially with the pro- 
duction in several of the Virginia fields. The demand con- 
tinues strong and we quote best brands of Connellsville and 
Virginia Foundry from $4 to $4.25, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—This market is strong, with 
specifications coming in heavy along all lines. The Struc- 
tural mills are as busy as ever, with contracts running far 
into next year. Quick shipments of Steel Bars are said 
to be hard to obtain at any price. The Plate market is 
firm, but shipments can be secured quite promptly. Prices 
of Steel Bars show an advance of $2 per ton. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.88e., with half extras; the same, in smaller lots, 2.10c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.73c., with half 
extras; the same, in smaller lots, 1.95c., with full extras: 
Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, 
in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.73c., 
in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in 
earload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.: 14 gauge, in car- 
load lots, 2.05c.; in small lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x 4 in. 
or heavier, 1.93¢., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—The demand is strong, and there is a 
ready sale for all available Scrap. Prices are strong and 
appear to be hardening. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, net ton...... $18.50 to $19.50 
po SS eer ee 9.50 to 10.50 
Steel ees. MOR CMs 6c ce weed ewnce 11.50 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast Serap, net tom............ 16.50 to 17.50 
Old Iron Axles, net ton.............. 26.50 to 27.50 
Ce ERG DANG STOGS BO nc wluclcccccecucsace 25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton......, 17.50 to 18.50 
Relaying Rails, 56 |b. and up, gross ton 28.50to 29.50 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 18.50 to 19.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 19.50 to 20.50 


Oe 


The Firth Stirling Steel Company, which is building 
1 plant at Geisborough Point, near Washington, D. C.. 
has bid $25 each for 1000 6-in. projectiles, against $43.25 
hid by the Bethelehem Steel Company and $41.60 by the 
Midvale Steel Company. Bids were opened November 14. 
The contract is for 1000 each of 6, 7, 8 and 12 in. steel 
armor piercing projectiles. The Washington concern asks 
$190 for the 12-in. shell, as compared with $328 each by 
the Bethlehem Company and $346.70 each by the Midvale 
Company. . 
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Metal Market. 


New York, November 21, 1906. 


Pig Tin.—Higher prices have been recorded, due to a 
growing apprehension among consumers that there may be 
a shortage of metal during the latter part of this month. 
The operations of the leading interest have not occupied 
so prominent a place as during the preceding weeks. but the 
amount of Tin which was reshipped to Europe on the Minne- 
apolis proves to have been far short of the first estimates. 
The situation as to local stocks is therefore not as unfavor- 
able as apprehended, unless more metal should be reshipped 
later in the month. It is reported that this interest has 
purchased largely in the East, but this lacks confirmation 
from London. The week’s business has been largely con- 
fined to purchases by manufacturers of electrical supplies, 
it being a rather peculiar occurrence that the week before busi- 
ness was made up of purchases by the packing interests. The 
low price of the week was on the 16th, when Tin was sold 
at 42.70c., and on the 20th metal was sold at prices varying 
from 43.10c. to 48.15c. To-day’s prices are slightly lower 
at 42.70c., following lower prices from London, which mar- 
ket closes at £195 5s. for spot and £196 15s. for futures. 
The total imports so far this month are 2944 tons and the 
net imports 2741 tons, which takes in account the 203 tons 
exported. There are afloat for American ports 2230 tons. 
There is not the apprehension about shortage during the 
latter part of the month that was so prevalent during the 
week previous; still, all of the Tin is held in very strong 
hands. The Minnehaha, which will bring in a goodly amount 
of metal, has a greater part of its Tin consigned to large 
interests. 


Copper.—There appears to be renewed interest in the 
export Copper market, and several sales have been made for 
export to Europe. These sales were for Electrolytic brands 
for shipment during December, and went at somewhat over 
22%4c. We also learn of a sale of Electrolytic to. domestic 
consumers at about 22%4c. for shipment this year. There 
is little interest in Lake Copper at present, and the price is 
somewhat above 22%4c. For deliveries during January and 
February prices are largely a matter of individual bargain- 
ing, but range from 22c. upward. It is interesting note 
that but little Sulphite of Copper has been made, and when 
the demand from European agriculturists comes undoubtedly 
refined metal will have to be used, which adds an element of 
strength to future positions. The London market has es- 
tablished a new high record, and on Monday £103 5s. was 
quoted for three months’ delivery, which is the highest price 
ever recorded. Spot is quoted lower to-day at £100 12s. 6d., 
futures at £102. Best Selected is also higher, touching the 
price reached in October of £107. The exports are large, 
amounting to 12,148 tons for the first 20 days of the month. 

Pig Lead.—The position in Lead is unprecedentedly 
strong for this season of the year, and prompt shipments are 
very hard to obtain. Early in the week sales were made on 
a basis of 6c., New York, but now the price is higher, and 
it is impossible to get Lead below 6.05c. to 6.10c. In St. 
Louis the market is active at 5.8744c. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company has so many orders on its books 
that there is little likelihood that it can take any more or- 
ders for this year’s delivery. Selling terms continue un- 
changed, and the price governing old contracts is 5.75c. The 
strength in the Lead situation has largely been brought about 
by increasing demands from electrical manufacturers, espe- 
cially makers of telephone cables and other underground 
electrical conductors which are sheathed in Lead. 

Spelter.—The market, which had been active and strong 
for a fortnight, tumbled on Tuesday, and the metal sold on 
a basis of 6.35c., New York, or 6.25c., St. Louis. It has been 
well known that outsiders were taking business at less than 
the prevailing figures, but it was not believed until recently 
that they secured such a large share of the going business. 

Antimony.—There is more than the usual amount of 
manipulation of the market, and various prices are quoted, 
generally somewhat above the market. Cookson’s can be 
obtained at 26c., Hallett’s at 25c., and outside brands at 
2446c. to 25c. 

Ferroalloys.—There is an urgent demand for Ferro- 
silicon, and it appears that practically all metal for Decem- 
ber shipment from domestic producers is already sold. Ship- 
ments from Europe in December, which would mean Janu- 
ary and February delivery, are quoted at $106 upward. 
There is a fair demand for Ferromanaganese, but not as 
large as a month ago, and the price is unchanged at $82.50, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Ferrochrome is held at $150 to $162 for 
60 per cent. Chromium, with carbon contents varying from 
under 6 to 10 per cent. For 65 to 70 per cent. Chromium, 
with carbon contents varying from under 6 to 10 per cent., 
the price is $175 to $187.50. 

Nickel.—There is a good demand at the unchanged 
price of 45c. for ton lots and 55c. to 65c. for smaller quan- 
tities. 

Aluminum.—tThe supply is not nearly equal to the 
demand, but the price is unchanged at 36c. for No. 1 In- 
gots and 34c. for No. 2. ‘ 
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Tin Plates.—There have been some heavy orders placed 
in Europe for American delivery of Oil Tins, for which the 
price is about 14s. 744d. for 124 sheets of 14 x 18%, f.o.b. 
Swansea. American Tin Plates are in heavy demand at 
the unchanged price of $4.09 for 100-lb. IC Coke Plates, 
f.o.b. New York, and $3.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Swansea 
Welsh Plates are 3d. higher at 14s. 3%4d., due to the ad- 
vance in Iron. 

Old Metals.—The demand continues to exceed the sup- 
ply and dealers are asking the following high prices: 

Cents. 


—oe 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 21.00 to 21.50 
Comet, TRORVy OM Whe... .ccceseccres 20.50 to 21.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 18.75 to 19.00 
SA) CE tac ns aes ace bards oa Cane’ 15.00 to 15.50 
ORS Ea ear re oe 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 19.00 to 19.50 
he Se ere 13.75 to 14.25 
Ae eee 16.75 to 17.25 
OO es PTS rr ere eee 5.75 
Ry Dias b'o. Rbe CORP RO EMER DARE COW OK oe SES 5.50 
Pn Sess Aes CR Nd och eeh bee bas cea Ee reaes 4.90 
~ 
New York. 


New York, November 21, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—There has been some good buying both of 
domestic and foreign Irons, the former for forward deliv- 
eries and the latter for prompt. The markets are firmer, 
with inquiries extending further into the future, and with 
foreign Iron being well taken. Scotch Iron has advanced, 
No. 1 being now quoted $24 to $24.50, ex-ship, duty paid, 
while No. 3 is quoted at $23.25 to $23.50. No. 1 Middles- 
brough is quoted $22.50 to $23, and No. 3 $22 to $22.50. We 
quote for Northern Iron, ‘at tidewater, for spot, $25 to $26, 
and for No. 2 Foundry $24.50 to $25. For delivery during 
the first half we quote No. 2 Foundry $23.50 to $24, and for 
the second quarter $23.25 to $23.50. Southern Iron is sell- 
ing at $23 to $24 for No. 2 for the first quarter, and $22.50 
to $23 for the second quarter. 


Steel Rails.—The fact that a number of railroads have 
already increased their original orders for 1907 indicates a 
repetition of the way in which business has piled up on 
the books of the mills. If there has been much of such 
underestimating the tonnage of next year will be prodigious. 
In the past week the Atlantic Coast Line’s order for 25,000 
tons has been booked, and the Delaware & Hudson has 
placed 16,000 tons with the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 
Other orders include 5000 additional for the Texas & Pacific, 
5000 tons for the Monongahela Connecting Railroad, 2000 
tons for the Georgia Railroad, 2000 tons additional for the 
Deepwater Railroad, 4000 tons for the Virginia Air Line 
and scattering orders amounting to 7000 or 8000 tons. 


Structural Material.—The mills are not beset with 
orders to the extent noticed in the summer and early fall. 
Long used to having six and eight months’ business ahead, 
they are not entirely complacent when deliveries can be made 


_in 30 or 60 days, heavy as the tonnage still is and better 


satisfied as all consumers are that roll changes are more 
frequent. For the American Bridge Company November 
has been thus far the lightest month of the year, The prin- 
cipal bridge business is 5000 tons, virtually closed, for the 
Lackawanna Railroad. At Ely, Nev., the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company will build a new plant for which 
it has ordered 1500 tons of Steel from the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company. The Missouri Pacific has 
placed 3000 tons of bridge work with the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, which has also taken 350 tons for the Illinois 
Central. We continue to quote on tidewater deliveries, mill 
shipments, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.8416c.; Tees, 1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.99144c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. and on Angles over 6 in. 
the extra is 0.10c. Sales out of stock of material cut to 
length continue to be made at 2\%4c. to 24%4c. The amount 
of speculative building of apartment houses and commercial 
structures in New York City is showing some shrinkage, due 
to money market conditions. As this construction draws on 
the store trade in Shapes, the latter has been correspondingly 
less active of late. 


Bars.—Prices are strong on both Bar Iron and Steel 
Bars. While Best Refined Bar Iron can still be had on the 
basis of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, or 1.841%4c., tidewater, more mak- 
ers are asking $1 per ton higher. The market is fairly 
active, some good transactions being reported. Steel Bars 
are now uniformly quoted at a minimum of 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.74%c., tidewater, as minimum, but the mills are 
so well supplied with work that it is difficult to secure early 
delivery. Heavy Steel Bar orders have been placed for re- 
inforced concrete work, about 14,500 tons being reported in 
four orders, The general demand for Steel Bars has been 
very good, orders for 1000 tons being quite frequent. 


Plates.—Another Eastern manufacturer of Steel Plates 
has this week advanced all grades $2 per ton, and others are 
scrutinizing specifications carefully before taking orders. 
Nevertheless, much business is being rushed in to those still 
quoting old prices. It looks very much as if the advance 
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would be general at a reasonably early day. The cause of 
the advance by the manufacturers who have just marked up 
their prices is stated to be partly the increased cost of raw 
materials and partly the rapidity with which order books are 
being filled. Quotations on general business are as fol- 
lows, at tidewater, on carload shipments: Sheared Tank 
Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. to 
1.9414c.; Marine Plates, 2.14%4c. to 2.24%4c.; Firebox Plates, 
2.2446c. to 2.60c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The market continues to grow strong- 
er. The minimum price on carload lots of 6-in. Pipe at 
tidewater per net ton is now $34 for contracts with a deliv- 
ery beginning next spring, while for early delivery as high 
as $36.50 would have to be paid. Current business is ex- 
cellent and the foundries are steadily filling up further into 
the future. The prospects for next year continue exceedingly 
favorable. 

Old Material.—While business has been decidedly good 
in almost all lines, the greatest activity is still observable 
in Foundry stock, such as Heavy Cast Scrap, Stove Plate, 
Grate Bars, Car Wheels, &c. Prices on al] these grades of 
Old Material are higher than a week ago. While numerous 
rolling mills are pursuing a cautious policy in making pur- 
chase of such stock as they use, avoiding if possible the 
stimulation of prices, others are being compelled to buy and 
the demand is much greater. The eastern Pennsylvania 
Steel manufacturers are likewise sedulously endeavoring to 
keep down the prices of Steel Scrap, but from other quar- 
ters comes a growing demand. Rolling mill stock and Steel 
Scrap are out of line with Foundry material, and dealers 
are looking forward to a change in this respect, as the dis- 


crepancy is quite marked. Approximate prices for New 
York and vicinity per gross ton are as follows: 
I ie ts 5, ose od Oe Wie whl eete $24.50 to $25.00 
ES eer errs 28.00 to 28.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.20 to 16.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.25 to 16.75 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 29.00 to 30.00 
OS OD” eee 22.00 to 22.50 
oe so” | Sree 21.00 to 21.50 
co. Ul U—=“gt dl Serre 18.00 to 18.50 
Wee. 2 HOTS Wretes, TOMB... oc ciccnce 18.50 to 19.00 
Ne; 2 Zard, Wrougnt,. ehort: .. 2.6. cees 18.00 to 18.50 
OR Ere eee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
i a6 Bae 8 40 6b da Sw 0.5 sa 10.00 to 11.00 
es WS Old a us pias oe oe Ae ele’s 10.00 to 11.00 
eG I) gc 68'e sina kire 690 whee 13.00 to 14.00 
0 Re ee ee 20.50 to 21.50 
RO Es. Sere ere 18.00 to 19.00 
BN? SG Syd Gd bbe wack SO we 14.50 to 15.00 
NR a o's ba 6. oa we.d eS Oe Oe me we® 13.50 to 14.00 
COME, yo aiiawtninva Kefcd s ee ae 18.00 to 19.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, November 21, 1906. 

Although the supply of money has been somewhat re- 
stricted, and rates on both call loans and commercial paper 
have been working upward, the general tendency of prices 
in the stock market has been stronger. The impression ap- 
‘pears to prevail that money will become more plentiful in 
the course of a few weeks, and that in the meantime the 
strong interests in the stock market will be able to hold 
prices firmly. The influences at work in favor of high prices 
have therefore been encouraged to proceed. In almost every 
case the active industrial stocks were considerably higher 
on Tuesday of this week than on Thursday of last week. 
Following is the range of prices during this period on the 
stocks which were most active: Car & Foundry common 
43% to 453%; Locomotive common 73 to 7644; Colorado 
Fuel 51% to 54%; Pressed Steel common 53 to 55; Rail- 
way Spring common 52 to 52%; Republic common 35 to 
371%, preferred 98 to 995; Sloss-Sheffield common 725 to 
73%; United States Steel common 46% to 491%, preferred 
104% to 105%; Can preferred 53% to 551%. Last transac- 
tions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following 
prices: Car & Foundry common 44%, preferred 101%; Loco- 
motive common 75144; Steel Foundries common 10, pre- 
ferred 44144; Colorado Fuel 54%; Pressed Steel common 
5454, preferred 98%; Railway Spring common 53; Republic 
common 3614, preferred 993g; Sloss-Sheffield common 73%; 
Tennessee Coal 15914; United States Cast Iron Pipe com- 
mon 4714; United States Steel common 48%, preferred 105%; 
Can common 6%, preferred 55. 

Transactions have begun on the “curb” in New York 
in the stock, when issued, of the ore company to be or- 
ganized by the Great Northern Railroad Company to man- 
age the ore properties recently leased by that company to 
the United States Steel Corporation. The price has ranged 
from 90 to 91%: 

The stockholders of the General Electric Company at 
their meeting in Schenectady yesterday ratified the plan to 
increase the company’s authorized capital stock from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000. About $11,000,000 of additional 
stock, or 20 per cent. of the amount now outstanding, will be 
issued in the near future-to provide additional working capi- 
tal and increased manufacturing facilities. The balance of 
the stock will remain in the treasury for future require- 
ments. The company now has unissued, apart from the in- 
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crease authorized yesterday, about $5,000,000 of stock, so 
that only about $6,000,000 of the newly authorized stock will 
be included in the $11,000,000 which is to be offered to the 
stockholders at par. 

——_9+e—_—__—__ 


New Publication. 


The Copper Handbook. Volume VI, 1906. Published by 

Horace J. Stevens, Houghton, Mich. $5. 

The well-known Copper Handbook, by Horace J. Ste- 
vens, has now reached its sixth volume. The late ap- 
pearance this year was occasioned by the illness of the 
author, but the inconvenience caused by its delay is 
more than compensated by the late returns from many 
copper mining properties. While the title may seem 
somewhat of a misnomer, as the present volume contains 
over 1100 pages of reading matter listing some 5000 
copper mining companies in all parts of the world, yet it 
has been the aim of the author to condense all of the 
information as much as practicable. The task of com- 
piling information from the various mines must of neces- 
sity be a large one, and the value of the volume to the 
manufacturer as well as the investor can be well seen 
by the care with which defunct companies are listed, as 
well as the new concerns which are simply prospects. 
The sharp criticism of wild cat mining schemes which 
the author has given in previous volumes & continued in: 
this one, and will doubtless be of more value than for- 
merly, owing to the great increase in such properties. 
In addition to the information regarding copper proper- 
ties, there is a valuable compilation of copper statisties 


as well as useful information regarding the history, 
geology, mineralogy and metallurgy of copper. 
ep 


Foreign Commerce Extension.—A national conven- 
tion for the extension of the foreign commerce of the 
United States is to be held in the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1907. The movement is 
under the auspices of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation. The committee having in ¢harge the 
arrangements for the convention is composed of E. S. A. 
de Lima, chairman, Cornelius N. Bliss, Franklin Murphy, 
Herman A. Metz, Charles A. Moore, William McCarroll, 
Lewis Nixon, Henry W. Peabody, Charles A. Schieren 
and Isidor Straus. The secretary of the committee is 
Frank S. Gardner, 208 Broadway, New York City. A 
circular has been issued which invites all national, State 
and local associations interested in the objects of the 
convention to send at least five delegates each. The 
Governor in each State is invited to appoint 10 delegates 
to the convention and furnish them with a credential. 
Strict laid down for the government 
of the convention, so that the votes cast on the considera- 
tion of each question will be properly apportioned among 
the delegates. The Secretary of State has consented to 
address the convention and will it the benefit of 
his observations and experiences and of the information 
acquired on his recent tour of the South American coun- 
tries, the object of which was to bring about closer 
relations between those countries and ourselves. The 
committee believes that the present time is ripe for this 
move for the betterment of our relations on business 
lines with our South American neighbors. 


rules have been 


give 


—_— > oe 
Last week the regular annual meeting of the sales 
agents of the LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, 


was held in the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh. Business 
policies and other matters were discussed with officials 
of the company, the conferences being presided over by 
Isaac M. Scott, president. The sessions were concluded 
with a banquet, at which addresses were made by some 
of the officials and agents, and which was a very enjoy- 
able occasion. 


The new No. 3 furnace of the Republic Iron & Stee} 
Company at Haselton, Ohio, is nearing completion and 
will be blown in in December. In the Shenango Valley 
the company’s Hall furnace, which is being relined, while 
its blowing capacity is being increased, will be ready to 
resume in January. Atlantic furnace, at which similar 
improvements are being made, will blow in in February. 
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A Tidal Power Plant. 


Interesting tests are being made at South Thomaston, 
Maine, in the hydraulic compressing of air by tidal 
power. A working model has been in experimental use 
for some months, preliminary to the establishment of a 
large plant that is planned to develop 2000 hp. The 
power will be distributed for industrial purposes in 
neighboring cities and towns through pipe lines. This 
general system of compressing air by falling water is 
already in commercial use in several places in this coun- 
try and Canada, in streams where a waterfall produces 
the same results that the South Thomaston experiments 
would indicate can be accomplished by the tidal currents. 
It is the Taylor system which has been established to 
develop power at Norwich, Conn.; Magog, Quebec; near 
Ainsworth, B. C., and at Peterborough, Quebec. The tidal 
plant will remove one great objection which exists in 
streams: there will be no necessity of shutting down 
because of low water, for the tidal current passes in and 
out twice every day. 

The plant at South Thomaston, a suburb of Rockland, 
Maine, is the first to compress air by the fall of salt 
water. Under this system the rise and fall of the tide 
are not used for power purposes in the accepted mean- 
ing of the term, but for syphoning. To outline the pro- 
posed plant, which will follow the experimental model, 
a shaft will be sunk approximately 190 ft. deep and 40 
ft. in diameter, belled out to larger diameter at the 
bottom. Within this will be the inflow shaft and the 
outflow shaft.. The inflow shaft opens into a belled cham- 
ber, corresponding in form to that of the main shaft, 
though not filling it. At the base of the inflow shaft is a 
conical stone altar, upon which the water impinges, and 
is so divided as to liberate the entrained air, which rises 
to a storage chamber cut in the rock. The water, freed 
of air, continues on, rising through the outflow shaft and 
emptying into the tailrace. Special means are provided 
for entraining the air in the water as it enters the in- 
flow shaft. The air exists in the water in the form of 
bubbles. As they descend their contained air is com- 
pressed by the weight of water above them. When the 
air is separated from the water in the South Thomaston 
plant it will have a pressure of 95 lb. to the inch. 

This being a tidal plant, it must have a double equip- 
ment to a certain extent, in order that the difference in 
level of the water may be taken advantage of on both 
the ebb and flow of the tide. These plants will work on 
a fall, or difference in level, of 1 ft. On the coast of 
Maine the difference in the tidal level is 12 ft. There 
is, of course, 1 hr. in every 12 that the plant is inopera- 
tive, but as the air storage will run the plant 24 br. 
without the generation of additional air the loss from 
the period of idleness is overcome. 

This power cannot be developed everywhere that the 
tide rises and falls. There must be a formation, either 
natural or artificial, that will aliow the tide to flow 
through an inlet passage narrow enough to be dammed 
at not too great a cost, and thence on into an upper basin 
or reservoir. The amount of power that can be devel- 
oped depends entirely upon the area of the upper basin. 
It should never be too large for the tide to fill, but the 
larger it is the more water will flow into it and out of it, 
and hence the more power. It is stated that salt water 
earries much more air than fresh water, as may be noted 
by observing the difference between the wake of a steam- 
boat in salt and fresh water. 

The coast of Maine has many of these natural reser- 
voirs, probably more than any other State of the Union, 
and it is estimated by engineers that if these different 
natural powers were harnessed as units of a system the 
resultant effect would be over 1,000,000 hp., enough to 
furnish more power, after transmission, than could be 
utilized in all the remainder of New England. 

The results obtained from the large plant will be 
watched with much interest. It has already been demon- 
strated that compressed air can be transmitted long dis- 
tances in pipe lines, and, of course, compressed air is an 
established and important factor commercially. If the 
initial large unit operated by tidal power proves a suc- 
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cess, as its promoters believe to be assured, a source of 
power will be opened which should have an important 
place in power development. The Rockland Power Com- 
pany, Rockland, Maine, is financed for the work, and is 
beyond the promoting stage. It controls a number of pat- 
ents issued to William O. Webber, Boston, the company’s 
consulting engineer, pertaining to the compressing of air 
by tidal power. 


Trade Publications. 








Street Lighting System.—Nernst Lamp Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Pamphlet. Pertaing to the Nernst series alternat- 
ing vertical glower street lighting system. Illustrations of 
parts of the lamps, lamps on plain and ornamental poles, and 
the complete lighting system are given. 


Basket and Stapling Machines.—Saranac Macoine 
Company, St. Joseph, Mich. Pamphlets. Describe and illustrate 
the Advance No. 2 wire stapling machine; the Advance auto- 
matic basket machine, the one-quart size of which has a capac- 
ity of from 30,000 to- 40,000 baskets and the one-pint size from 
40,000 to 50,000 baskets in 10 hours; the Climax basket stapling 
machine, which makes about 1500 baskets in 10 hr.; the 
Advance crate separator and head stapling machine for assem- 
bling and stapling separators and panel heads; Advance box shook 
stapling machine, which Is claimed to overcome the difficulties 
encountered in using the sheet metal box shook fastener; the 
Advance universal crate stapling machine, for stapling together 
the sides and covers of crates; the Advance stave bushel basket 
stapling machine, which is capable of putting together 150 
dozen 20-stave 1-bushel baskets per day, and the Advance auto- 
matic butter dish machiae, capable of producing from 99 to 
100 dishes per minute. 


Graphite Brushes.--—Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Pamphlet. Deals with Dixon's graphite brushes 
for motors and gencrators, which the company first ‘manufac- 
tured experimentally in an endeavor to find something superior 
to carbon brushes for use in its own electric plant. After 
largely improving on the brushes they were placed on the mar- 
ket. 


Corundum Wheels.—Star Corundum Wheel Company, 
Limited, Detroit, Mich. Leaflet. Deals with pure corundum wheels 
adapted for all purposes, but especially for work requiring a 
very cool and rapid cutting wheel. 


Electric Lights.—Moore Electrical Company, 52 Law- 
rence street, Newark, N. J. Catalogue. Gives illustrations of 
the Moore electric light Installed in various kinds of buildings, 
and explains the construction and operation. Photographs are 
being made in studios by this light and equal those made by 
natural light, it is claimed. The light can also be used for 
photographic printing, being highly actinic. 





Drills.—Francis Reed Company, 43 Hammond street, 
Worcester, Mass. Illustrated catalogue and price-list. Deals 
with upright drills for hand and power, sensitive drills with 
1 to 10 spindles, clamp drills and planer chucks, upright nut 
tappers with two, three and four spindles, and drill chuéks. 
One inclosed circular shows an automatic feed for sensitive drills 
and another concerns a new multiple drilling attachment, which 
was described in The Iron Age February 1, 1906. 


Grinders and Shears.—Canton Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. ‘Two circulars. One deals with the Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 emery grinders, with prices and tables of dimen- 
sions. The other pertains to Universal alligator shears, designed 
for high speed, and for cutting up sheet iron, light bar iron, 
copper scrap and soft metal. Tables of dimensions are included. 

Tubes.—Western Tube Company, Kewanee, Ill. Catalogue. 
Entitled “‘ Special Tubing for Special Uses.” Explains various 
ways in which round, square and rectangular tubes can be used 
to advantage in machine construction and structural work. The 
standard sizes of these tubes are given in a tabular form. 





Railroad Water Service.—<American Valve & Meter 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalogue C. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages 
60. Pertains to the style D, Poage water columa with the 
Fenner drop spout. Illustrations of installations of these water 
columns on various railroads are given, and also sectional views 
of the different styles. The parts of the water columns are 
described separately. 

Machinery.—Baird Machine Company, Oakville, Conn. 
Circulars. One deals with the No. 1 bench press, for light 
blanking, piercing, clipping, forming, closing, swaging, riveting 
and light embossing. Illustrations show this press mounted on 
a bench and also on an iron table. Another pertains to vises 
provided with steel jaws, for use on milling machines, planers, 
or upright drills, and a third to the Baird tilting tumbler, 
which will run horizontally or vertically, or at any intermediate 
elevation. The barrels can be furnished of wood, steel or 
brass. 

Air Engines.—Thbe Weir & Craig Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill. Circular. Deals with the J. L. Pilling, 1906 model, com- 
pressed air engines, manufactured solely by this company. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, November 21, 1906. 

Additional large inquiries for machine tools were received 
in the trade the past week, and at least a start was made 
to cover one of the large lists on which houses submitted 
figures some weeks ago. The buying seems to emanate from 
every direction, and new projects have come to the front 
that will necessitate the purchase of large quantities of 
mechanical equipment. It is rumored that two of the ma- 
chinery companies in this city are to make important addi- 


tions to their lines and announcement of 
which will likely be made within the next week or two. 


Electric 


capacities, the 


Following the announcement by the General 
Company of an advance in its prices of from 5 to 10 per 
cent., other electrical equipment manufacturers have given 
similar instructions to their salesmen, and all of the large 
interests are now asking advanced prices. This is especially 
pleasing to the smaller manufacturers of electrical power 
apparatus, who have been awaiting such action on the part 
of the larger interests with eagerness, but it is declared by 
all concerned that meet the in- 
creased cost of material and will not add ‘materially to the 
manufacturers’ profits. They cite the fact that most manu- 


facturers have been working night shifts, which are not 


the raise will only about 


especially profitable. 

The advance in the price of electrical supplies and ma- 
chinery has had its effect on the crane industry, according 
to prices now quoted to prospective purchasers in this city. 
The fact that electric motors have gone up 10 per cent. has 
caused a material advance in the price of electric traveling 
cranes. This advance has gone into effect with all prom- 
inent crane manufacturers, many of whom depend on the 
large electric companies for their motors, and prices are now 
about 15 per cent. higher than they were a year ago. Not 
long ago most of the promigent manufacturers raised their 
prices about 10 per cent, 


To Purchase Ridgway Machine Tool Company. 


Because of the great demand for large machine tools the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company has made arrangements to 
purchase the plant of the Ridgway Machine Tool Company 
of Ridgway, Pa., and arrangements toward that end are now 
being perfected, and will be completed within a short time. 
The contract for the sale has been drawn and only awaits 
signing, as all the details are otherwise agreed upon. Ac- 
countants are now at Ridgway, and when their labors are 
completed the deal will be put through. This arrangement 
will in no way affect the Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Com- 
pany, controlled by the same interests as the machine tool 
company. The two companies have always been operated 
separately, and the Dynamo & Engine Company will con- 
tinue as before. It is understood that the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company will complete all the contracts now in the 
hands of the Ridgway Company. The latter company has a 
large and especially well equipped plant which in many ways 
is especially adapted for the manufacture of heavy machine 
tools, in which line the Ridgway people have stood as spe- 
cialists. The terms of the projected transfer will not be 
made public as yet, but it is admitted by those in authority 
to state that there is nothing now apparent that will pre- 
vent the agreement becoming effective as-soon as the account- 
ants are through with their work. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, at a meeting held 
yesterday afternoon at its offices, 111 Broadway, increased 
its common stock from $5,000,000 to $8,500.000,. which with 
the $2,000,000 of preferred stock makes the company’s total 
capital $10,500,000. This money will be used to increase 
the company’s manufacturing facilities fn various directions. 
The arrangements for the Ridgway purchase were not gone 
into at yesterday’s meeting, but were settled at a previous 
conference. 


Machinery Requirements for Manual Training School, 


The Superintendent of Sehool Buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Education, New York, will receive bids until Novem- 
ber 26 for the mechanical equipment for the Stuyvesant 
Mannal Training High School on Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets. near First avenue. While most of the machines are 
specified and alternates are given, machines equal in design 
and construction to those specified will be accepted in place 
of those described. The following machine tools are re- 
quired: 

Item 1. One 24-in. surfacer, 


one 12-'n. hand jointer, one 
No. 6 column fret scroll saw. 


Item 2. Two 36-in. band saws. 

Item 3. One 24-in. power band saw. 

Item 4. One universal saw bench with 14-in. saws. 

Item 5. One improved mortiser and borer. 

Item 6..One 24-in. improved pattern makers’ lathe with 
ay as three 16-in. improved pattern makers’ lathes, with 
ft. 3. 
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_ Item 7. Three 12-in. special large wood turning lathes with 
o-ft. beds; 68 10-in. special manual training school lathes with 
3-ft. 6-in. beds; one 1l-in. improved design hand lathe with 3-ft 
G-in. bed; one 18-in. motor driven engine lathe with 6-ft bed ; 
four 14-in. motor driven engine lathes with 5-ft. beds: one 
12-in. motor driven engine latue with 6-ft. bed: one 12-in 
motor driven lathe with 6-ft. bed; one 12-in. motor driven tool 
room lathe wita 5-ft. bed; twelve 12-in. engine lathes with 5-ft 
beds ; one ll-in. Land lathe with 4-ft. bed; one 9-in. hand lathe 
with 3%-ft. bed; 30 11l-in. improved designed hand lathes with 
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3 ft. 6-in. beds; two 11 in. improved design hand lathes with 
t-ft. beds; one 1l-in. improved design hand latae with 3-ft 
6-in. bed. F ; ‘ 

Item 8. One 8-in. bench lathe with 3-ft. bed, to be driven 


by a \%-hp. motor. 


Item 9. One 24-in. vertical drilling machine complete with 
back gears. 

Item 10. One 20-in. standard upright drill. 

Item 11. One No. 1 sensitive drill 15-in. swing 

Item 12. One 13-in. sensitive drill. o 

Item 13. One 13-in. bench drill press. 

Item 14. One No. 2 two-spindle sensitir» drill press 

Item 15. One 22 x 22-in.- planer with 4 Jt. bed , 

Item 16. One 16-in. shaper : 

Item 17. One 7-in. bench shaper.’ 

Item 18. One No. 14% universal milling machine; one No. 


1144 plain milling machine, 
Item 19. One No bench hand milling machine. 
Item «J. One 8 x 24-in. universal grinding machine, 
Item 21. One cutter and reamer grinder. 


Item 22. Tairteen 16-in. water tool grinders; three 20-in 
water tool grinders. 
Item 23. Two drill grinders. 
» ” . i i 
Item 24. Two 1\%4-in. floor grinding machines; one 1-in. bench 


tool grinder; one 12 x 2-in. grinding machine; one 10 x 1% 
in. grinding machine. ; 5 . 
ltem 26. One 12-in. and one 
machine, 
Item 27. One improved two-spindle centering machine 
Item 28. Two No. 3 metal sawing machines. . 
Item 29. One No.*2 hack saw. 
Item 30. One power hack saw. 
Item 31. One No. 0 power press. 
Item 32. One No. %, plain drop press. 

_Item 33. One power shear, capacity 4 x % in. flat iron and 
i4 in. round iron; one combined punch and shear to punch %-in 
oo in 9-16-in, iron, to sbear 4 x \% in, flat iron or 1% in round 
iron. : : 

Item 34. One No, 4 power hammer with 100-lb. ram. 

_ Item 35. One horizontal power blower, capacity 3 cu. ft. of 
air per revolution; one horizontal power blower, capacity % cu 
ft. of air per revolution. : ie s 

Item 36. One duplex single acting belt driven air compressor. 

Item 37. One 26 x 36 in. tumbling barrel; one 2000-lb. jib 
crane; one 30-in. universal molding machine; ladles and flasks: 
one sand blast cleaning machine: one core machine: one wire 
and rod cutter; one chipping hammer; one 1000-lb, overhead I- 
beam trolley hoist. 3 
_ Item 38. One No. 2 combined punch and shear; one 22-in 
improved squaring shear; one No. 3% and one No. 2 arbor press ; 
one No. 1 bolt heading machine. ¢ ; 

Item 40. Thirty-nine motors, from % to 10 hp 

Item 42. Seventeen forges and two blowers. : 

Item 42. One 1000-Ib. hoist. 

_ Item 44. One 5 x 7 in. vertical center crank engine; air and 
circulating pump; surface condenser; one 5-hp. gas engine; one 
4 x 6 in. single acting triplex pump; one 6-in. hot air pumpin 
engine; one 12-in. double tangential water wheel: one 1-in. Seek. 
zontal two-stage centrifugal pump; one 4% x 4% in. air com- 
pressor: one 30.000-lb, standard screw power testing machine: 
one transverse testing machine; 5 motor generator sets. , 


10-in. ring oiling polishing 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Machine Tool List, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s inquiry for prices 
upon 600 steel passenger cars, which has been made through 
the company’s purchasing department, is the most important 
of all the recent inquiries. The adoption of this style of car 
will mean much to the steel and iron industries. The es- 
tablishment of a small repair shop upon the line of the new 
electric road has resulted in the following small list of tools 
for that point: One 18 x 36 in. x 8 ft. extension gap engine 
lathe, complete with countershaft, center rest, large and 
small face plates, gears, &c.; one 14 in. x 7 ft. cone head 
hathe, with oil pan tap attachment, countershaft, &c.: one 
20-in, back geared shaper, complete with countershaft, &c. : 
one 24 x 36 in. upright drilling and tapping machine, com- 
plete with countershaft, &c.; one small friction sensitive drill 
press, with Morse taper; one grinding machine on column, 
complete with countershaft, to carry two 10-in. emery 
wheels; one power driven pipe threading and cutting ma- 
chine, to cut and thread pipe from 1 to 6 in., with extra 
sets of chasers; one power hack saw, to cut material up to 
4-in. round; one 10-in. speed lathe, with bed and counter- 
shaft. In addition to the foregoing, the following inquiries 
have been made: Engine lathe with 16-in. swing and 6-ft. 
bed, equipped with large and small face plates, screw cutting 
and feed mechanism, taper attachment, quick change gear 
and 14-in. independent chuck, bids to include counter- 
wrenches and all usual attachments; one 32-in. vertica! drill 
press, to be equipped with back gears, power feed and 
spindles for Pennsylvania Railroad standard taper shanks, 
machine to be complete with countershaft, wrenches, &c.; 
one 300 and one 400 ton hydraulic wheel press for pressing 
on and off car wheels up to and including 42 in. in diameter, 
full specifications and descriptions of these machines to ac- 
company these bids, the machines to be belt driven by tight 
and loose pulleys, quotation to include countershaft and all 
necessary attachments; one horizontal milling machine, for 
finishing complete, front end frames for locomotives which 
are now finished on a large planer with an extension head, 
but it is necessary to set up the work several times. and it 
is desired with a milling machine to finish each side with 
but one set-up; one 6000-lb. steam drop hammer, for average 
run of drop forge work; one automatic machine for making 
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pany the inquiry. 
To Build Large Railroad Shops. 


It is learned on good authority that President Warren 
H. Truesdale of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad has authorized the erection of a large machine 
shop and other buildings at Scranton, Pa., to comprise an 
extensive car plant to take the place of shops now located 
at that point. As was stated in The Iron, Age several 
months ago, R. F. Kilpatrick, superintendent of motive 
power, prepared plans providing for extensive alterations 
and additions to the system of shops at Scranton, but at 
that time the project was held up awaiting the approval 
of the president of the company. We are given to under- 
stand now that Mr. Kilpatrick’s plans have been passed 
upon in a general way, and although some alterations were 
made, they were not materially different than the original 
scheme of construction as outlined by Mr. Kilpatrick. It is 
said that the work will not be begun until the spring, but 
it is highly probable that owing to the present scarcity of 
machinery the company will shortly come into the market 
for the necessary equipment, which will mean a buying 
movement of some magnitude. Mr. Kilpatrick’s plans pro- 
vide for the razing of the existing locomotive and repair 
plant and the construction of a machine shop which will 
in all probability be one of the largest of its kind in the 
country. The building, which will be used for new con- 
struction work as well as repair work, will be 364 x 758 ft., 
approximately, and will have room enough for taking care 
of about 40 locomotives at one time. This will mean the 
doubling of the present shop capacity at Scranton. About 
the only thing in the yards which will not be demolished 
to make way for new buildings is the roundhouse, which is 
of practically modern construction. A feature of the ma- 
chine shop will be the equipment of two bays to be used 
as erecting shops, which will be fitted with 15-ton cranes 
and other erecting machinery. Plans also provide for the 
installation of a 120-ton traveling crane of modern con- 
struction, as well as sofme smaller hoisting and conveying 
apparatus for the interior of the big shop. There will be a 
blacksmith shop, 126 x 300 ft., and a paint shop, pattern 
shop and pattern storage house, 50 x 300 ft. The plans 
also include a power house, the size not determined upon as 
yet, and other structures, including offices for the superin- 
tendent of motive power, the master mechanic and other 
officers. It has been planned to drive all the machines by 
electricity and the power plant, it is understood, will be 
built on the site of the present foundry. There are to be 
new ash beds and coal chutes, and there is much to be 
bought in the way of coal and ash handling machinery. 
The plans, it is understood, are now in the hands of Mr. 
Kilpatrick and Chief Draftsman James A. Mellon for some 
slight alterations, and it is probable that when they are 
completed the purchasing will be begun. The machinery 
equipment now in use at Scranton will be utilized in the 
new plant, but that will by no means be sufficient to cover 
the extensive requirements. 

The Erie Railroad is making purchases against the large 
list it issued a few weeks ago for machinery to be installed 
in the new shops to be erected at Susquehanna, Pa. 

Machinery is being purchased by the American Car & 
Foundry Company for its Jackson & Sharp plant at Wil- 
mington, Del. Heretofore wooden cars have been the sole 
output of the plant, and the company is now changing the 
equipment so as to produce steel cars. It is for the manu- 
facture of this new product that the machinery is being pur- 
chased, and as the buying has been more in the power line it 
is expected that the machine tool equipment will come up 
a little later. We understand from a reliable source that 
the company has only commenced buying the machinery for 
re-equipping the plant for its new product. 

It is probable that at least some of the equipment for 
the Japanese Imperial Steel Works, for which inquiries 
were received in the trade some time ago, will be bought in 
this country, as at least some of the bidders have received 
word that those who are getting figures on the material are 
not greatly encouraged by the outlook in Germany, where it 
was said the business might be placed. From all accounts 
German manufacturers are getting sufficient business to 
admit of their demanding high prices, and in some lines at 
least Americans are in a position to compete with them, both 
from a question of delivery and prices. Some manufacturers 
who were indifferent over making bids when the lists were 
first sent out are now sending in proposals. Incidentally the 
Japanese have been placing considerable business of late, es- 
pecially for ore conveying machinery, and the demand from 
that country for general machinery is especially good. 


Canal and Power Work. 


Additional contracts have been let for work on the Brie 
Barge Canal, and it is likely that the successful contractors 
will have to purchase a great deal of additional machinery 
to do the work. Contract No. 19 has been awarded to the 
Great Lakes Construction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
$1,496,000 ; contract No. 25 to the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Company, New York, for $1,754,236, and contract No. 27 


boiler punches and dies, as per the blue prints which accom- 
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to the Kinser Construction Company, Chicago, IIl., for 
$972,210. The greater portion of this work will be on the 
Champlain Canal. 

The Great Lakes Construction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
informs us that it will use a variety of supplies and machin- 
ery in filling its contract for the canal work, and that it has 
most of the main plant. Among other things that it will re- 
quire are cable ways, grab buckets, skips, electric motors, 
electric hoisting and pile driving apparatus, pumping plant, 
a limited amount of woodworking machinery, metal reinforce- 
ment for concrete, structural steel, bolts, nails, general hard- 
ware, &c. 

While officials of the New York, Westchester & Boston 
Railzoad will neither affirm nor deny the published report 
that the company has been amalgamated with the New York, 
Port Chester & Boston Railroad Company, they state em- 
phatically that there will be no change in the construction 
plans of the road as outlined more than a year ago. The 
work of grading and line construction is progressing rapidly, 
and this includes the building of a large number of steel 
bridges, aggregating in all some 5000 tons of material, all 
of which have been contracted for. There has been consid- 
erable delay in awarding the contracts for the equipment for 
the company’s main power house on which bids were received 
some time ago. It is stated authoritatively, however, that 
the contract will be awarded in blanket form and will go 
to one of the large electric companies. It is now stated 
that it will be several months before the question of equip- 
ping the proposed repair shop will be gone into, and the 
trade can expect to hear of inquiries for machine tools for 
that purpose some time next spring, 

The Rowbottom Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
contemplates the installation of a small power plant of the 
gas producer type, and the company would like to hear from 
manufacturers. Catalogues and communications on the sub- 
ject should be addressed to George Rowbottom, president 
of the company. 

The G. Siegel Company, 79 Duane street, New York, 
is having plans prepared by Architect W. L. Stoddard, 31 
Union square, New York, for a two and four story build- 
ing, 200 x 200 ft., to be erected at Bachman Station, Staten: 
Island, for a color making plant. The plans include high 
pressure steam and electric power plants. The plans have 
not been perfected as yet and the amount of horsepower to 
be used is not known. 

Bids will be received at the office of the President of the 
Borough of Richmond, New Brighton, Staten Island, for 
furnishing a furnace and steam boiler for the proposed West 
New Brighton refuse destructor. The specifications include 
an incinerator capable of burning 60 tons of mixed refuse 
in 24 hours, and those bidding on the destructor portion of 
the installation must furnish, in addition to the furnace 
and steam boiler, forced draft apparatus, &c. 

Business Changes, 

Owing to increasing business in the city and vicinity of 
Baltimore the H. W. Johns-Manville Company has opened 
a branch office at 315 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
This office will be in charge of W. F. Baird, previously con- 
nected with the Philadelphia branch of the company. 

The Solid Steel Tool & Forge Company, Brackenridge, 
Pa., has arranged with the Spencer Otis Company, Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, to take its exclusive agency for the sale 
of car and locomotive forgings in the territory south of St. 
Paul, north of St. Louis and the district west beyond Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland to the Pacific Coast. This will not 
affect the company in its direct selling of track tools, nut 
locks and lines other than car forgings. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., November 20, 1906. 

The payment of substantial bonuses for early delivery 
of machine tools has become a factor in the machinery mar- 
ket, as was inevitable. The usual bonus is about 5 per cent., 
but instances are reported of much higher premiums. In one 
extreme case a second-hand tool listed at about $600 was 
purchased for $400. The new owner submitted a bid to a 
manufacturer who was in the market for a machine of the 
type, quoting $1000, and immediate delivery. The offer was 
accepted because the buyer could have the machine for use 
without delay. Such instances must be rare, of course, yet 
they tell the story of the market. 

All machine tool builders are pretty much in the same 
box now in their inability to keep their promises of deliv- 
ery. Houses, whose word has always been kept with scrupu- 
lous exactness, now state themselves that they have been 
compelled to join the list of procrastinators. One prominent 
manufacturer remarked to-day, “I have become a liar after 
years of trying to tell the exact truth.” It is, of course, a 
case of necessity, with dealers and customers keeping tele- 
phone and telegraph lines busy clamoring for machinery. 


, Orders have overwhelmed manufacturing departments, and 


in some instances have caused mix-ups in selling depart- 
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ments. Yet the manufacturers are striving their hardest to 
live up to every agreement. The past fortnight has brought 
such a deluge of orders that it is small wonder that a certain 
amount of confusion exists. 

While a great part of the new business consists of small 
lots of machinery, not a few big orders are being placed. 
One dealer took an order which included 21 milling ma- 
chines, and more than 20 lathes, besides a miscellaneous 
equipment during the week. Another order was for more 
than 20 big grinding machines. Manufacturers are receiv- 
ing large orders from individual customers, and inquiries in- 
dicate that others will be placed the next fortnight. 

The foundries are in bad shape, because their capacity is 
not equal to the demand upon them. Good steel castings are 
hard to get, excepting after a long wait. These conditions 
have handicapped the machine tool builders, but not to a 
serious degree thus far. It is the immediate future which is 
anxiously regarded by some of the machine tool men. 

The dealers are doing their utmost to make hay while the 
sun shines, striving to get all possible business for delivery 
next year. They are all far ahead of other record years in 
aggregate business to date, totals having already been 
reached, which had not been expected until after more years 
of development of the field. The few weeks remaining of 
1906 promise to make the aggregate even more gratifying. 
While paying their usual careful attention to the market for 
early delivery, wherever it is possible, the dealers are pre- 
paring for next season by getting every possible order for 
delivery then. Customers who are not sure that they will 
want the machines are urged to order them, and the dealers 
are rather banking upon some cancellations, that they may 
have the tools for quick delivery to other customers later 
on. The feeling exists in the trade that the dealer must take 
this means of preparation for next year or he will fall off in 
his totals, not because general business will be less, but be- 
cause he will not be able to get tools for delivery excepting 
in the far future, and it is feared that next season buyers 
will not care to venture to purchase on such long delivery as 
they are now accepting. 

The General Electric Company, according to its usual 
practice, specifies electric drive throughout in connection with 
the $250,000 machine tool list for the new Lynn shops, 
printed in detail] in last week’s letter. The dealers and many 
manufacturers are busily engaged in preparing their bids, 
striving to make deliveries as moderate as possible. The 
General Electric has just bought a considerable list of tools 
for the works.at Pittsfield, known as the Stanley-G, I. Blec- 
tric Mfg. Company, but the total was small as compared to 
the new list. The dealers look to see the company purchas- 
ing largely next season for the Lynn works, which are so 
driven with business that expansion on a considerable scale 
seems inevitable. 

The Fellows Gear Shaper Company, Springfield, Vt., is 
building a large addition to its works, which will greatly in- 
crease the capacity. 

The reports of a consolidation of the independent shoe 
machinery interests are again renewed, but so far as can 
be learned little real progress has been made in bringing 
about the combination, which would be a competitor of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. The Boylston Mfg. Com- 
pany, Boston, which manufactures shoe machinery, is re- 
ported to be about to move to Fairhaven, Mass., to occupy 
a part of the plant of the Atlas Tack Company. The re- 
moval of the company’s business does not extend to its ma- 
chine shop, its management states, though its shoe factory 
may be located at Fairhaven. The independent companies 
at Lynn and elsewhere are buying some new machinery, but 
there is nothing in the machinery market to indicate buying 
on a large scale. 

The Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Company, Waterville, 
Conn., manufacturer of metal specialties, is to build an ex- 
tension of its plant one story, 40 x 80 ft., with an ell 30 ft. 
long. It will be constructed with the intention of adding 
two stories when the need shall require it. 


It is stated that the Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable 
Company, Stamford, Conn., the plant of which was de- 
stroyed by fire November 15, will rebuild its works on a 
site recently purchased at Stamford. The company has a 
large business and the works will undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable size, requiring a large unit of power. 


The Shawmut Mfg. Company is to erect a large pulp 
and paper mill at Shawmut, Maine, which means the crea- 
tion of a power plant of large capacity. 


Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, have opened a large repair 
shop on Purchase street, near their store, the purpose being 
to do complete repair work on second-hand machinery. 

The Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., is 
making a considerable extension of its work at Barbers 
Crossing, to afford much needed additional floor space and 
in preparation of much larger addition in the future. A 
brick building is under construction at the north end of 
the main shop and at right angles to it. It is 40 x 72 ft., 
three stories. It will serve as a connecting wing between 
the present shop and the new building which the future 
will doubtless require, and which will be a duplicate of the 
present shop, 80 x 160 ft., with monitor roof and broad 
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galleries surrounding the crane bay on three sides. On the 
first floor of the wing space is provided for an industrial 
railroad, connecting the crane floor of the present building 
and that which is projected. Through the wing is a passage- 
way for teams, affording entrange to the yard which will 
be formed by the buildings, The offices and storerooms will 
be removed from the second floor of the main building to the 
wing, releasing floor space for manufacturing, affording room 
in the extended gallery for a number of light tools which 
now occupy a portion of the main floor under the gallery. 
The offices will be on the third floor of the wing, and the 
first floor will be given over to general stores and the second 
floor to finished parts and other substores. Several new 
tools have just been installed, including a Beaman & Smith 
combined vertical and horizontal milling machine, Prentice 
radial, Fellows gear shaper, Kempsmith universal milling 
machine, Lucas No. 1 boring and milling machine, Becker- 
Brainard No. 50 milling machine and Hendey plain milling 
machine. The Norton Grinding Company is rushed with 
orders, both domestic and foreign, the recent bookings having 
been something very exceptional. 

The Board of Trade, Salem, Mass., is planning the eree 
tion of an eight-story building, which will be rented for manu- 
facturing. The plans comprise an electric plant which will 
provide power for electric drive throughout the building. 


——_9--o————— 
Philadelphia Machinery [larket. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 20, 1906. 


Business is slightly better. The demand appears to be 
more regular and there is a steady buying of new equipment. 
The majority of the sales made, however, are still of single 
tools, mostly of the class which can be furnished by mer- 
chants or manufacturers for fairly prompt delivery. This 
is particularly the case where purchases are made from mer- 
chants who have a fair variety of tools on their floors and 
who, when prospective buyers will not wait for future ship- 
ments, will ship from their floors rather than lose the op- 
portunity to sell. In some cases when there is little pros- 
pect of replacing such tools except on long delivery this 
concession will not be made. Frequently, however, other 
tools (in limited numbers of course) are loaned for tem- 
porary use until the new tools can be furnished. Every ef- 
fort is being made by the trade to satisfy the customer, al- 
though deliveries from tool builders are if anything becom- 
ing steadily more distant. 


Inquiries in all lines keep up remarkably well and sales 
would be promptly made in many cases could anything like 
fairly prompt deliveries be made. As a rule these inquiries 
are for single tools or small lots, extensive equipment being 
practically unknown in this market at present. The railroad 
demand is slightly more active. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has a few scattering inquiries out for tools, and there has 
been some little business from the Southern roads. An order 
for a small lot of tools was placed recently by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, while the Atlantic Coast Line bought 
a round lot for distribution, it is understood, among its sev- 
eral shops. 

Manufacturers of all classes of tools find no let up in 
the demand, and the day to day orders are sufficient to keep 
them fully booked up. Owing to the inability to obtain 
promptly raw materials and special parts entering into the 
construction of many of the different tools, some builders 
have met with unexpected delays and find difficulty in meet- 
ing delivery dates on which they thought ample time had 
been allowed. 

There has been little change in the foreign demand. In- 
quiries have if anything fallen off, and fewer bookings of 
orders for special tools are heard of. A fairly good business 
continues to be transacted in the usual line of shop and 
power transmission specialties. 

The second-hand machinery market continues very active, 
and sales could be readily made if dealers were able to sup- 
ply the wants of the trade. Standard tools of recent make 
and in good condition are scarce and in some sizes almost 
impossible to get hold of. 

Boilers and engines appear to be in better demand. In- 
quiries are more numerous, but business closes slowly, par- 
ticularly in the local territory. Second-hand boilers and en- 
gines of the medium and lower powers are somewhat more 
active, but there is, in the opinion of the trade, room for 
considerable improvement. 

There is no change in the foundry situation. The busi- 
ness being offered is probably the greatest in point of ton- 
nage ever before the trade. Many plants could produce a 
larger tonnage, but the inability to obtain sufficient molders 
holds down the output. Delays in delivery are frequent, and 
cause more or less complaint on the part of machine tool 
builders, as well as the general consumers of both iron and 
steel castings. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company will, ac- 
cording to a permit recently taken from the Bureau of Build- 
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ing Inspection, enlarge its facilities for handling coal at its 
Port Richmond yards in this city. Among other items in- 
cluded is a new coal pier 1000 ft. long at Kensington and 
Lehigh avenues. 

It is understood that the McLaughlin Iron, Steel & Rail 
Company, whose main office is in Pittsburgh, Pa., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Crum Creek [ron & Steel Company 
at Crum Lynne, Pa., which has been idle for some time. It 
is proposed to remodel the present plant and erect extensive 
additions thereto for the manufacture of steel rails and 
shapes. 

The Vandyke-Churchill Company has secured the agency 
for the Eastern territory from the Hoefer Mfg. Company, 
Freeport, Ll., for its line of drill presses, of which a number 
of sizes will be kept in stock at its branch office in the 
Bourse Machinery Hall. Its local office reports business 
in good condition. Orders have recently been taken from 
the Atlantic Coast Line for a fair lot of machinery, including 
American lathes and planers, Higley cold saws, grinders, car 
wheel presses, &c., while a number of orders for individual 
tools have been booked from both local and nearby customers. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, are very busy in all 
departments. Orders for hydraulic jacks are being received 
from both railroads and contracting concerns. The de- 
mand for dead stroke hammers has improved, and orders 
for several for the McCaffrey File Company and for.a num- 
ber of out of town customers have been booked. Numerous 
sales of Monarch electric motors and generators have also 
been made, while the foundry has a large amount of general 
work on its order books. This firm recently shipped a class 
B Lovekin pipe expanding machine and flanging machine, 
taking in sizes from 6% to 16 in., to the Walworth Mfg. 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, reports business in a very satisfactory 
condition. Inquiries are heavier than ever and cover mold- 
ing machines of all classes, particularly for those of the 


special and more elaborate types for deep draft work. 
Sales of Rathbone multiple molding machines are _ in- 


creasing, and a number of machines of this type have been 
furnished both Eastern and Western concerns. Several 
heavy jolt and pattern drawing machines have also been 
delivered to local parties, while a number of large split 
pattern machines have been supplied to customers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

W. E. S. Dyer, formerly manager of the Reeves Engine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed manager 
of the Philadelphia office of the A, D. Granger Company, 
Commonwealth Building. With his new connection Mr. 
Dyer will handle not only. the vertical automatic engines 
built by the Bates Machine Company, Joliet, Ill., but the 
Skinner automatic engines and a full line of fire and water 
tube boilers which the A. D. Granger Company manufac- 
tures. Warren A. Peters will remain at the Philadelphia 
office with Mr. Dyer. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILL., November 20, 1906. 


During the week definite announcement was made by the 
Pullman Company of its intention to erect a steel car plant 
in this district, and although no definite sum has been set 
aside for its construction, its ultimate cost will range from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. The Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is already proceeding with its new plant 
at Hammond, Ind., contracts for the buildings having re- 
cently been awarded to the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh. The machinery requirements for 
equipping these plants will be very large, although it is 
doubtful if the lists of equipment can be promulgated before 
the first of the year; and in the case of the Pullman Com- 
pany bids may not be asked for until spring. The westward 
march of the steel car industry has been largely influenced 
by the new plant of the Indiana Steel Company at Gary, 
Ind., making the steel in the form of plates and shapes 
easily available, and the haul to both works will only entail 
a minor switching charge. The plant of the Standard Steel 
Car Company will have a capacity of 100 cars daily, and 
the works of the Pullman Company may be equally as large. 
Awards will be made in a few days by the Arnold Company 
of this eity for the tools and equipment for the Kansas 
City Southern Railroad. The original list, which was sent 
out nearly a year ago, has been greatly curtailed and many 
substitutions of machines previously specified have been 
made. Much of the equipment for the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad, which is being placed through the pur- 
chasing department at St. Louis, has not yet been contracted 
for, as many of the tools are not required for nearly a year. 


The work to be done immediately on the Oaklawn shops 
of the Chicago & Eastern Lllinois Railroad at Danville, JI, 
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involves doubling the size of the boiler shop, the machine 
and blacksmith shops, and the storehouse. The roundhouse 
will be completed to the full circle by adding 17 stalls, and the 
transfer table will be extended to correspond to the increased 
length of the boiler and machine shops. A pattern storage 
house will be built west of the storehouse. No car work is 
done at these shops at present, the old shops on the west 
side of town being used for that purpose; but the concen- 
tration of all this work at the Oaklawn plant is contemplated 
and provision has been made accordingly in the layout. 
The future coach and paint shops are on the south side of 
the transfer table, and the future freight car repair yard, 
with its necessary buildings, west of the locomotive plant. 
The increase in area of the machine shop will more than 
double it, the new portion being 141 ft. wide, 20 ft. more 
than the present building, which will be widened this dis- 
tance for’ the western half of its length. This will allow 
of a better arrangement of the tools than is possible in the 
present shop. The enlarged shop will have 28 pits. The 
extreme width of the new part of the roundhouse will be 
90 ft., and the total number of stalls in the completed 
house will be 56. The design of each addition will be uni- 
form with that of the building to which it is made. The 
total cost of the new work for buildings, equipment, &c., is 
estimated at over $500,000. 

To provide additional facilities for the erection of tools 
and other equipment the Charles F., Elmes Engineering 
Works, Chicago, will extend its erecting floor 40 x 150 ft. 
The building will be of fireproof construction and will be 
served by an electric traveling crane. The company manu- 
factures hydraulic presses and valves, change cocks, pumps 
and special machinery. 

The United Iron Works Company, Iola, Kan., has let 
contract to A. H.. Ritter for the erection of a new boiler 
shop, which will be of brick construction, 90 x 150 ft. Mr. 
Ritter is to start the work immediately and the contract 
calls for the completion of the building within 90 days. The 
company will spend about $10,000 in new equipment. When 
the building is completed employment will be given to a total 
of 125 men, about one-half of whom will work in the boiler 
department. 

The Waterman Marine Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has had plans prepared for a new factory, which will be 
75 x 225 ft., one story high. Plans provide for the comple- 
tion of the building, which will be of brick and concrete con- 
struction, January 1, 1907. The company is incorporated 
with a capital stock of $75,000 and has the follewing officers : 
Cameron B. Waterman, president; Frank R. Thrall, secre- 
tary and manager. The line of manufacture will include 
marine motors and special machinery. 

The Atlas Drop Forge Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
been organized, with a capital of $100,000, for the pur- 
pose of erecting and operating a plant to manufacture drop 
forgings of all kinds. Plans are now being prepared for the 
buildings, and the list of machinery requirements, consisting 
of drop hammers, lathes, drill presses and miscellaneous 
machines, will shortly be promulgated. Officers and di- 
rectors of the company are as follows: President, R. E. 
Olds; vice-president, Smith G. Young; secretary and treas- 
urer, S. H. Carpenter; general superintendent, H. W. Bundy. 
The Board of Directors, in addition to the above, includes 
©. M. Norton, J. H. Moores and EB. F. Peer. 

The city of Milwaukee, Wis., is to erect a municipal 
electric lighting plant and has purchased a site and appro- 
priated money with which to begin construction work. Rob- 
bert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, have been retained by the 
city to superintend the building of the plant. Plans and 
specifications are being drawn up by the Board of Public 
Works and the Municipal Lighting Plant Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Common Council, H. S. Bowen, electrical 
engineer in the employ of Robert W. Hunt & Co., will be 
the resident engineer to superintend the construction of the 
plant. 

The Department of Public Works of Chicago will re- 
ceive bids until December 5 for one duplex steam compound 
air compressor and one improved engine lathe. 

The Dayton Pneumatic Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, is 
distributing to the trade, as an advertisement of the Dayton 
pneumatic hammers, a flat lead pencil with rubber eraser, en- 
cased in celluloid tube with gold tipped ends, the whole being 
of convenient size for carrying in the vest pocket. 

The Electric Controller & Supply Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio, is favoring its friends with a photograph in relief of 
a beautiful woman, which makes a most acceptable souvenir. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1906. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 4 for a large 
quantity of supplies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound 
navy yards, including pumps, motors, drills, generators set 
and emery grinder. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
several No. 1 boring machines. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
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December 6, Circular No, 341, for rock drills, well drills, 
engines, pipe cutting machine and other supplies. 

‘The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 4 for saw filing 
machine, air drills, oil pumps, &c., for the Eastern navy 
yards. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 18 for the fol- 
lowing machine tools for the Eastern navy yards: Schedule 
265, planer, hoisting engines; schedule 266, engine lathe, 
metal saw, double end lathe; schedule 267, lathes; schedule 
268, turret track turning and boring machine, planer; sched- 
ule 269, milling machine and tool grinders. 

The following bids were opened November 1 for supplies 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission, Circular No. 335: 

Bidder 6, Edwin Burnham, New York; 12, The Deane 
Steam Pump Company, New York; 14, P. Delany & Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y.; 17, The Fox Bros. Company, New York; 
23, A. D. Granger, New York, delivery at New York City 
or Colon ; 24, The Handlan & Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 28, The E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa.; 34, 
The Manhattan Supply Company, New York; 35, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York; 36, The Moran Company, 
Seattle, Wash., delivery at La Boca; 38, Motley, Green & 
Co., New York; 40, The New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Company, New York; 41, The Odlum-Taylor Boiler Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; 44, The H. A. Rogers Company, 
New York; 50, Vermilye & Power, New York; 55, The 
Gardner-Governor Company, Quincy, Ill.; 56, The Phenix 
Iron Works Company, Meadville, Pa.; 57, The James Reilly 
Repair & Supply Company, New York; 58, The Robb-Mum- 
ford Boiler Company, New York; 59, The Atlas Engine 
Works, New York; 60, The Drew Machinery Agency, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Class 1. One dipper dredge, 
285 days; 10, $100,000, 90 days; 16, $100,000, 240 days. 

Class 2. Item 2, 24 horizontal return tubular boilers; 
—_ 5, two duplex piston pattern boiler feed pumps—B idder 
}, total, $65,578, no time stated; 12, part, item 5 only, $400, 
15 days; 14, part, items 2, 3 and 4 only, delivery at New 
York, $68,900, 130 days; 17, total, $60,562.14, 180 days; 
23, part, item 2, $44,745, 198 3-in. tubes charcoal iron, New 
York delivery, and $41,548, 198 3-in. steel tubes, New York 
delivery, and $43,980, 104 4-in. tubes, charcoal iron, New 
York delivery, and $39,500, 104 4-in. steel tubes, New York 
delivery, and $54,745, 198 3-in. tubes, charcoal iron, Colon 
delivery, and $51,548, 198 3-in. steel tubes, Colon delivery, 
and $53,985, 104 4-in. tubes, charcoal iron, Colon delivery, 
and $49,000, 104 4-in, steel tubes, Colon delivery; item 5, 
$750, New York delivery, and $780, Colon delivery; 28, 
total, $64,567, 210 days; 35, total, $57,436.28; item 5, 
$464.64 ; alternate on item 5, $608.30 and $859.58, 210 days; 
36, total, $90,720, 270 days; 38, part, items 2, 3 and 4, 
$58,328, 175 days; 40, total, $64,742, 200 days; 41 part, 
except items 5, 6 and 8, $59,440, 150 days; 50, total, $68,- 
740, 180 days; 55, part, item 5 only, $4795, 21 days from 
factory; 56, total, $66,418, deduct on item 2, $600, deduct 
without any variation or test $4000, or $1500 if only first 
battery is tested, 90 days; 57, total, $117,705.58, 150 days; 
58, total, $56,686, price on item 4 in above total is $2688; 
if stack is made of 4-in. and 3-16-in. plate throughout price 
_is $3050 on this item, 120 days; 59, total, $60,108.76, 180 
days. 

Class 3. Two automatic saw grinders—Bidder 17, $169.80, 
25 days; 24, $165, 20 days; 35, $149.20, no time stated; 

, $176.30, 30 days. Awarded to bidder 35. 

Class 4. Eighteen hydraulic punches—Bidder 17, $698.99, 
69 days; 24, $1228, 50 days; 34, $1283.40, no time stated; 
35, $1139.38, 100 days; 44, $1113.38, 56 days; 60, $1215, 
70 days. 

The following bids were opened November 1 for a 180-hp. 
boiler for the War and Navy Building, Was shington: 

Evans, Almirall & Co., New York, $3037, Babcock & 
Wilcox boiler. 

The Sterling Consolidated Boiler Company, 
D. C., $2498, Sterling boiler. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
$2875, Babcock & Wilcox boiler. 

The following bids were opened November 13 for sup- 
plies for the navy yards: 

Bidder 3, The Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio; 
20, The Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa.; 29, Baker & 
Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal.; 42, The Cleveland Crane 
& Car Company, Wycliffe, Ohio ; 52, The Case Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; 54, The Deane Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 55, The Diehl Mfg. Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; 56, Dietrick & Harvey Machine Company, Bal- 
timore Md.; 59, The D’Olier Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 65, The Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, Md. ; 
76, The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 77, 
The A. D. Granger Company, New York; 80, The G. & W. 
Mfg. Company, New York; 85, The Hendy Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn.; 93, Harron, Rickard & McCone, 
San Francisco, Cal.; 94, Henshaw, Buckley & Co., San 


5-yd.—Bidder 2, $127,000, 


Washington, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Francisco, Cal.; 97, The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York; 113, T. J. Mongnihan & Co., San Francisco, Cal. ; 


120, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 125, The 
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Morgan Engineering Company, 
New Foundry & Machine 
The North Penn [ron Company, 
National Electrical Supply 


Alliance, Ohio; 126, The 
Company, New ane 128, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 129, The 
Company, Washington, D. C.; 


Je rsey 


30, The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 137, 
The Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis.; 
138, The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. ;: 
147, Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis.; 150, The 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 152, The 


Ricketts Engineering Company, 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
‘The Sprague Electric Company, 
& Power, New York; 195, 
Company, Harvey, III. 


Schedule No, 201. 
Class 1. Three electric traveling cranes—Bidder 3, $21,- 
130; 42, $24,700; 52, $20,150; 93, $19,280; 120, $22,174: 


128, $21,000; 135, $17,970 and $17,425: 188, $20,095: 147, 
$20,000. 


Washington, D. C.; 170, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; 176, 
New York; 191, Vermilye 
The Whiting Foundry Equipment 


Schedule No, 209. 


Class 11. One 15-ton hand traveling crane—-Bidder 3, 
$1395; 42, $1230; 52, $1200: $688; 120, a 126, 
$865; 128, $1054.25; 135, $1050; 138, $995; 152, $1350 
191, $960; 195, $950. 

Schedule No, 210. 

Class 21. 


One planing machine—Bidder 65, 
$4825; 120, $4700 and $4750: 135, 
Class 22. ' 


$4498 and 
$4660; 152, $4920. 
I'wo motor driven pumps— Bidder 54, $$ oO 

Class 23. One 60-ton crane—Bidder 3, $10,585; 42, $13,- 
SOO; 52, $8750; 120, $10,300; 125, $10,195; 135, $9400. 
38. $11,705: 147, $9650; 195, $10,800. 


Schedule No, 211, 


Class 31. One twist drill wet grinder—Bidder 120, $190. 

Class 32. One bench drill—Bidder 150, $31. 

Class 33. One bench lathe—Bidder 150, $1005. 

Class 34. Four screw cutting engine lathes—Bidder 65, 
$5079.12; 85, $4840: 120, 


$4900 and $5300; 135, $4360: 


152, $3500. 
Class 35. 

chine- 
Class 36. 


One horizontal coring, drilling and milling ma- 

Bidder 56, $3250; 65, $3387; 135, $6497. 

One universal sectional hydraulic flanging 

Bidder 65, $4862 and $5000; 120, $4100: 135, $5474. 
Class 37. One three-motor electric traveling crane—Bid- 

ler 42, $3570; 120, $3653; 128, $3125; 1385, $3600: 138, 

$3690; 147, $3550; 195, $4350. 


Schedule No, 212, 


press 


Class 41. One improved pneumatic artesian weil pump— 
Bidder 97, $2226 and $3351. 

Schedule No, 213. 

Class 55. One heavy upright tubular 

$550; 77, $619; 93, $482; 94, $568; 


boiler—Bidder 29, 
113, $995; 191, $449. 


Schedule No. 220. 


Class 102. Three 100-kw. generating sets, 
parts—Bidder 55, $21,176.05; 76, $18,700; 
170, $16,907.65. 

Class 108. Four 50-kw. generating sets, with spare parts 

Bidder 55, $22,112.55; 76, $17,452.55; 137, $23,078.89; 
170, $16,301.95. 

Class 104. Eight 3-kw. 
with spare parts—Bidder 
$3540.48. 

Class 105. 
with spare 
$3504. 

Class 106. Four 25-kw. turret turning motor generators, 
with spare parts—Bidder 76, $5271.95; 137, $5020.82. 

Class 107. Four 25-kw. turret turning motor generators, 
with spare parts—Bidder 76, $4918.35; 137, $4942.38. 
Schedule No. 224. 
50-hp. motors—Bidder 20, 


with 


137, 


spare 
$22,084 ; 


gun elevating motor generators, 
59, $4338.80; 76, $4,170.50; 137, 


Right 3-kw. 
parts—Bidder 


gun elevating motor generators, 
59, $4078.80; 76, $3874.50; 137, 


Class 152. Two $1640: 76, 


$1672 ; 129, $1694; 176, $1904. 


The following awards have been made for equipment for 
the power plants at the Charleston and Norfolk navy yards, 
under bids opened October 13: 

Norfolk. 

The D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
item 12, Northern Engineering Company’s crane, $3900; 
item 9, Wheeler condensers and piping for condensing equip- 
ment, $26,000. 

The Heine Safety Boiler Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
all other work, $57,178, including Heine boilers, Murphy 


stokers, Foster superheaters and Sturtevant mechanical ap- 
paratus. 
Charleston, 
C. L. de Muralt, New York, $83,500 for work complete, 


the apparatus to be installed to include Atlas boilers, Mur- 
phy stokers, Wheeler condensers, Foster superheaters and 
Sturtevant economizers. 

Under bids opened October 2 for machinery for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Circular No. 330, the follow- 
ing awards have been made: 
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The Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 
10, one horizontal drill press, $1065. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 11, three 
upright drill presses, $263.25; class 12, three stationary 
head upright drill presses, $532.05. 

The Fox Bros. Company, New York, class 13, three slid- 
ing head upright drill presses, $1005; class 14, one heavy 
pattern upright drill press, $455. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened October 9: 

The Cieveland Crane & Car Company, Wilckliffe, Ohio, 
class 81, one 10-ton crane, $2510. 

Tinius Olsen & Co., Philadelphia, 
spring testing machine, $390. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 83, 
one Bement slotter, $2700; class 94, one Bickford full uni- 
versal radial drill, $2085; class 95, one horizontal boring 
and drilling machine, $2140; class 96, one horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine, $7735; class 97, one horizontal 
boring, drilling and milling machine, $5775; class 102, one 
triple geared engine lathe, $3130. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 
88, one special roller path grinding machine, $6280. 

The Walter H. Foster Company, New York, class 85, 
one universal grinding machine, $695. 

The Fairbanks Company, New York, class 86, one uni- 
versal and tool grinding machine, $799; class 87, one No. 3 
drop apron tool grinder, $274; class 98, two plain milling 
machines, $3035; class 106, two Prentice high speed lathes, 
$1505; class 114, one foundry cold saw cutting-off machine, 
$2575. 

James Clark, Jr., & Co., Louisville, Ky., class 92, one 
motor driven three-spindle drill, $415; class 98, four motor 
driven sensitive drills, $416. 

I. A. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., class 103, 
one engine lathe, $6133. 

The Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., class 
105, one geared head lathe, $1050. 

S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va., class 89, 
one belt lacing machine, $84.75; class 91, one portable elec- 
tric grinder, $37.93; class 118, one special air drill, $135. 

Prentiss Tool] & Supply Company, New York, class 116, 
one radius planer attachment, $75. 

H. B. Smith Machinery Company, Smithville, N. J., class 
110, one power feed triple drum sander, $1100. 

Garvin Machine Company, New York, class 129, one back 
geared engine lathe, $1540. 

Under bids opened October 23 for supplies for the navy 
yards Montgomery & Co., New York, have been awarded 
class 91, one portable electric drill and two portable elec- 
tric grinders, $148.40. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
navy yards, bids for which were opened October 30: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 43, one 
triple geared engine lathe, $2955; class 98, one pipe bending 
machine, $238.75. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 46, 
two lathes, $3126. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 
42, one tool makers’ lathe, $527. 

The Prentiss Too] & Supply Company, New York, class 


Pa., class 82, one 


49, one universal tool grinding machine, $825; class 52,. 


one motor driven horizontal boring, drilling and milling ma- 
chine, $3020; class 54, one centering machine, $114. 

The Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
class 45, one wood turning speed lathe, $86.50. 

William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., class 48, one 
drill grinding machine, $390. 

The Brooklyn Forge & Supply Company, New York. 
class 50, one portable motor driven bench grinder, $50. 

The Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 
$8 one motor driven. portable cylinder boring machine, 

99. 

The American Woodworking Machinery Company, New 
York, class 56, one universal tilting table double arbor saw 
bench, $570. 

The Davis Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., class 57, 
one motor driven universal sheet metal cutter, $375. 

M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y., class 101, 10 vertical 
high pressure pumps, $840. 

Under bids opened November 3 James D. Brooks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been awarded contract for pumping ma- 
chinery for the Norfolk dry dock, at his bid of $57,575. 

Under bids opened November 7 by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission Henry R. Worthington, New York, has been 
awarded contract for two duplex steam pumps at $490. 

Under bids opened September 25 for supplies for the 
navy yards Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, Mich., have been 
awarded class 62, one key seating machine, $965. 


ee 
The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., is 
erecting a new steel blooming mill building, 80 x 330 ft., 
which it expects to finish this year, replacing a wooden 
building. It has also recently extended its open hearth 
building to get more room for handling production, in- 
stalling a crane runway. 
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SARLY all the State associations of retail Hardware 
N merchants are now making active preparations for 
the conventions, so many of which will be held during the 
opening months of 1907. The success which has attended 
these organizations and the extent to which they have 
become representative of the trade in their respective 
States, coupled with the enthusiasm and energy which 
are characteristic of their management, promise to make 
the coming annual meetings especially large and influen- 
tial. The problem which rests upon the officers as to the 
best methods of making the gatherings useful, so that the 
membership of the associations will find that their coming 
together gives them practical help in the conduct of their 
business, justifying the time and money thus expended, is 
doubtless receiving careful attention. As a result it may 
be that something novel in the programmes of such asso- 
ciations will be developed which will add new interest to 
the meetings and render them increasingly useful. 


It is evident, however, that the exhibit feature will 
hold a prominent place in connection with the conven- 
tions. The following associations, indeed, have already 
made formal announcement of their plans for exhibits on 
an extensive scale: INDIANA, ILLINOIS, lowA, MINNESOTA, 
NEBRASKA, NEW ENGLAND, NEW YorK, OHIO and WIs- 
CONSIN. It is not unlikely that other associations whose 
plans are not as yet matured will also make exhibits by 
jobbers and manufacturers a more or less important fea- 
ture of their gatherings. This tendency is interesting 
and significant, and will be regarded with general ap- 
proval by the friends of the retail merchant. 


If the exhibits made are well arranged and of the 
right character they may be an important means of edu- 
eating the merchants in regard to the goods thus shown. 
This should aid the merchants in enlarging their lines and 
contribute to their intelligence in explaining the special 
features of the goods. 


The manufacturers and jobbers and their customers 
will certainly be brought together in a businesslike way, 
which should have beneficial results on both sides and 
tend to promote mutual understanding. The manufactur- 
ers especially will be enabled more intelligently to realize 
the retailers’ circumstances and more effectively to co- 
operate with them in furnishing help in the marketing 
of their goods. 

A well conducted exhibition of Hardware articles 
should be the means by which manufacturers introducing 
new goods can bring them to the attention of the trade, 
while at the same time their methods of displaying them 
and talking them up should be suggestive to the retail 
distributers. Hints might in this way be obtained in the 
line of practical salesmanship which should be of service 
in the selling of many other goods. 





At the present time manufacturers, large and small, 
are doing a good deal in the way of sending men through 
the country demonstrating the advantages of specialties 
which they are putting on the market. These State ex- 
hibitions would seem to be an opportunity particularly 
adapted for work of this kind, especially as in some of 
them the public will be admitted and perhaps a large and 
miscellaneous attendance thus secured. 
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From the standpoint of the associations, there is an 
important advantage in connection with these displays 
made by manufacturers and jobbers, inasmuch as in this 
way the associations will receive an income sufficient in 
many cases to defray the expenses of running the organ- 
This is 
especially the case as the tendency is to have the exhibi- 


izations and conducting their annual meetings. 


tions in public halls, which are for the time being under 
the entire control of the associations, who -realize what- 
ever profit may result, instead of having the profit go into 
the pockets of the proprietors of the hotels, as has hereto- 
fore frequently been the case. 


Many manufacturers are doubtless canvassing the 
question as to what they should do in connection with 
these exhibitions. The problem is not an altogether easy 
one, for the making of a display, notwithstanding the 
very reasonable charge which is usually made for space, 
is a matter of some expense, while the number of exhibi- 
tions, some of which are simultaneous, further compli- 
cates the matter. The experience of the past may give 
some light in this juncture, and we accordingly print in 
other columns extracts from a number of letters written 
by manufacturers and jobbers who have made exhibits at 
In these letters 
our correspondents tell frankly how the matter presents 
itself to them. It is not surprising that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion in the premises. most of the writers, how- 


ever, being disposed to regard the matter favorably. 


these retail conventions in former years. 


A fundamental! principle to be borne in mind by those 
in conduct of these exhibitions and by those whom they 
solicit to become exhibitors is that no undue influence 
should be brought to bear on manufacturers or jobbers, 
but that they should be left free to exhibit or not to ex- 
hibit, as they may deem advisable, on business considera- 
tions, without incurring anything like disfavor if they 
decide against exhibiting and without expecting that they 
will be regarded with any peculiar favor if they do ex- 
hibit. The question should be decided entirely on its 
merits, apart from any attempt to patronize or curry 
It is gratifying to be able to report that the State 
associations, we believe without exception, are presenting 
the opportunity in this spirit, simply as a business propo- 
sition, which those to whom it is afforded are quite free 
to accept or reject, as they on business principles exclus- 
ively may deem advisable. 


favor. 


—~+e——___ 


Condition of Trade. 


Business, while continuing in very large volume and 
on substantially the lines to which we have before re- 
ferred, naturally shows the influence of the season and 
the near approach of the holidays and the close of the 
year. Most of the current orders are for goods needed 
at once for the replenishing of stocks or the supply of 

The extent to which the trade 
goods and the finer grades of 
Hardware, and not a few articles which lie aside from 


immediate requirements. 


is going into holiday 
the regular Hardware field, finds a constant illustration 
in the character of orders and in the more attractive 
appearance of the stores and their increasing volume of 
sales. The movement toward higher prices continues 


and advances are frequent. Some of the lines which 
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thus have moved up are touched upon in the following 
notes. <A scarcity of material is causing most manufac- 
turers more or less trouble, but the difficulty in this‘re- 
gard does not seem to be increasing. Delays on the rail- 
roads are the cause of an almost constant annoyance to 
the shippers and the consignees. If there could be a 
free and prompt movement of freight it would do much 
to relieve the situation. The export of Hardware and 
related lines goes along on a liberal scale, and many of 


the manufacturers are pursuing a wise course in culti- 


vating foreign trade with persistency and enterprise. 
A growing volume of business is the result, with the 


laying of a foundation for a more important trade in 


the future. 


Chicago. 


Wire Cloth prices, as established by the manufacturers 
last week, represent a considerable advance over those 
prevailing during the past season, and are somewhat 
higher than generally anticipated by the trade. To the 
retail trade quotations on Painted Cloth are on the basis 
of $1.25, and Galvanized is held at an advance of 50 
cents. Large contracts have already been placed by the 
jobbers. and before the end of the month the entire output 
of the manufacturers will have been sold. Inasmuch as 
there was no change in the cost of Fine Wire, the new 
basis will return a fair profit to the makers. On Poultry 
Netting last season’s discounts were reaffirmed. The con- 
tinued open weather which has prevailed throughout the 
West and Northwest has permitted building operations 
to be carried on without interruption. This in a large 
measure accounts for the tremendous consumption of 
Wire products generally, Builders’ Hardware and all 
classes of goods used for building purposes. Wire man- 
ufacturers report that sales of Nails during the first 15 
days of this month already exceed the bookings in the 
same period in October, although a rapid decline in new 
tonnage is now expected, and no revival of demand is an- 
ticipated until after the first of the year. Disastrous fires 
entailing losses aggregating nearly $500,000 last week al- 
most completely wiped out the plants of several local 
Hardware manufacturers, and the stock of Builders’ 
Hardware of one of the largest manufacturers in the East 
was also destroyed. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand has not been materially af- 
fected by the recent advance in prices, except in so far 
as the trade anticipated its requirements before the ad- 
vance became effective. Specifications on contracts are 
coming in so freely that, together with the new business 
received, mills are not accumulating stocks. Open 
weather over a large portion of the country has permitted 
the continuance of building operations. It is understood 
that the recent advance in price is being maintained by 
all manufacturers. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Te EVV TCT TOT TET Te $1.90 
Carload lots, to retail merchants............... wee 


‘ 





New York.—Demand keeps up unusually well for the 
season, there not having been the falling off In require- 
ments since the middle of the month that was anticipated 
by some in the trade. The following base prices were 
announced November 21 by New York jobbers: To re- 
tailers, carloads on dock, $2.09; less than carloads, on 
dock, $2.23; small lots at store, $2.20 per keg. There 
had been no uniform advance in jobbers’ prices since 
the advance November 10 in mill prices, owing to compe- 
tition, but jobbers are now endeavoring to realize a fair 
profit on their sales. 

Chicago.—New tonnage shows no appreciable falling 
off since the recent advance, and orders placed with the 
mills during the first 15 days of this month compare fa- 
vorably with the totals of the same period in October. 
The open weather throughout the West permits building 
operations to continue without interruption and the con- 
sumption is still at a record rate. Mill shipments, not- 
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withstanding the steel shortage and transportation diffi- 
culties, are improving slightly, although distributers gen- 
erally are carrying low stocks. Late official quotations 
are well. maintained, as follows: $2.05 in car lots to job- 
bers and $2.10 in car lots to retailers, with an advance 
of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues fairly heavy, but is 
not as active as before the recent advance in prices was 
made, most of the large trade covering its requirements 
ahead, before the advance was made effective, and now 
specifying freely on these contracts. Shipments by the 
mills are heavy, but these are limited to some extent 
by the shortage in cars and scarcity of Steel. Stocks at 
the mills and also in jobbers’ hands are reported to be 
much lighter than usual at this season, showing that 
Nails are going into actual consumption about as fast 
as turned out by the mills. The market is very firm, and 
we are advised that all Wire Nail concerns are rigidly 
adhering to the higher prices, which became effective 
recently. We quote Wire Nails at $1.90 in carloads to the 
large jobbing trade, and $1.95 in carloads to retail mer- 
chants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 

Cut Nails.—The mills are still behind in shipments, 
while delays in transportation add to the inconvenience 
experienced by the trade. The recent advance is alluded 
to as being fully maintained by members of the Nail 
Association, while some mills outside the association are 
asking higher prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $1.95; less than car- 
loads, to jobbers, $2; less than carloads, to retailers, 
$2.10. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut 
Nails. 

New York.—Locally Cut Nails are in good demand 
and stocks in jobbers’ hands are poorly assorted, owing 
to inability in getting prompt shipments from mill. Sizes 
most in demand are especially scarce. An advance in 
price to $2.20 base for small lots at store, was announced 
by jobbers on November 21. The market has been ir- 
regular for some time, small lots at store ranging from 
$2.05 to $2.10 base, and for popular sizes $2.15 has some- 
times been obtained. Jobbers have concluded that in 
view of the advance at mill of 5 cents on November 12, 
a uniform price at store should prevail. 


Chicago.—The shortage of the popular sizes of both 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails grows more pronounced daily, 
and local distributers are experiencing great difficulty 
in meeting the demands of their trade. Shipments on 
many sizes are deferred from one to two months and 
price advances are shortly anticipated, especially in view 
of the upward movement of Wire Nails. Quotations are 
firmly maintained as follows: Steel Cut Nails, in car 
lots, $2.05 to $2.10; less than car lots, $2.15; Iron Cut 
Nails, $2.15 to $2.20, in car lots; less than car lots, $2.25. 


Pittsburgh.—The Cut Nail Association has made an 
advance of 5 cents a keg in prices of Cut Nails, or to 
the basis of $1.95 for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This 
price affects only the product of the mills in the associa- 
tion, but we can state that mills in the Wheeling Dis- 
trict that are large producers of Cut Nails, have been 
quoting $2.05 and $2.10 Pittsburgh, for some time. Offi- 
cial prices, on which, however, premiums of about 10 cents 
per keg continue to be paid for prompt deliveries, are as 
follows, f.o.b., Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $1.95; 
less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.00; less than carloads, 
to retailers, $2.10. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 and 10 cents advance 
on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Current orders are comparatively light, 
but specifications are being received in good volume by 
the mills. The market is referred to as being fully main- 
tained at the recent advance. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots...........seecccee $205 $2.35 
CRRCNIOT eG, “CORTON, JORG 6 eC icicti ad cevcms Me 2.40 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.20 2.50 
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Chicago.—Stocks in the hands of jobbers are moving 
freely, as the mild weather has permitted outside work in 
the rural districts to be carried on up to the present time 
with only slight interruption. The lateness of the season, 
however, mitigates against the placing of heavy orders 
with the mills and no pronounced movement is antici- 
pated before the first of the year. Quotations are un- 
changed, as follows: To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Paint- 
ed, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50; to retailers, car lots, Paint- 
ed, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; retailers, less than car lots, 
Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; Staples, bright, in car 
lots, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; car lots to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 less than 
ear lots, 


cents for 


Pittsburgh.—New demand for Barb Wire is rather 
light, but specifications on contracts are still being re- 
ceived by the mills in good volume. The general market 
is very firm and we are advised that all the makers of 
Barb Wire are strictly adhering to the advanced prices 
which became effective on November 10, and which are 
as follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2.05, and Galvanized, 
$2.35, in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, with the 
usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Specifications on contract or- 
ders are being received in excess of the productive ca- 
pacity of the mills, while new business is unusually 
large considering the lateness of the season. The market 
is firm at the recent advance. Revised quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 
es i anu wwkeud Ciceenneneacalowes $1.75 
OU NI a uC ia x Sarees Baldev clvdlocdws cote 1.80 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 1112&124%13 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized....$0.30 .85 .40 45 .55 .65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Specifications on existing contracts continue 
in excess of production and deliveries consequently show 
no improvement. The demands of the manufacturing 
trade are heavier than ever before in the history of the 
industry and the requirements of the field Fence makers 
are insatiate. Quotations are fimly maintained, as fol- 
lows: Jobbers, $1.90, f.0.b. Chicago, in car lots; retailers, 
$1.95. 


Pitisburgh.—Considering the lateness of the season, 
new tonnage being entered is unusually large, while 
‘specifications on contracts continue to come in very 
freely and exceed production of the mills, which are 
still from two to three weeks behind in deliveries, and 
on some sizes for a longer period. The market is very 
firm and we are advised that the advanced prices which 
went into effect.on November 10 are being rigidly held. 
These prices are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 





Oe eer ee ee ne eee $1.75 
as IN a asib dims Bo, berate cow ea édee' os 1.80 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Crowbars and Wedges.—Steadily advancing prices 
,on raw material are reflected in the quotations of several 
manufacturers of Crowbars and Wedges, who have ad- 
vanced their product about $2 rer ton. 


Box Straps.—Within the past week all leading manu- 
faeturers of Box Straps have made advances in their 
prices of from 10 to 15 per cent. The movement is a 
reflection of increased manufacturing costs and is in 
sympathy with the trend of all allied lines. 


Wire Cloth.—The announcement of the price on Wire 
Cloth which the trade has been awaiting with interest for 
abont a month was made the last of last week. As is 
generally understood, conditions under which this staple 
commodity was marketed last year were very unsat- 
isfactory from the producers’ point of view, and it is 
doubtful if the prices obtained in the stress of competi- 
tion represented even a fair margin of profit. As the 
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present season opens an effort has been made to improve 
the situation, and the market starts at a considerably 
higher level, which in the opinion of manufacturers 
should be represented to the retail trade by a price on 
regular 12-mesh Painted Cloth of $1.25 per 100 sq. ft. 
It is also announced by the manufacturers, most of whom 
ure apparently acting in harmony, that their prices are 
offered only on such orders accompanied by specifications 
as they may be able to accept for delivery prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1907. They state that they will accept 
no unspecified contracts as they have formerly done. In 
view of the fact that the leading producer of raw material 
used in making Wire Cloth is exerting a strong influence 
on the situation, it is believed that these stipulations will 
insure the stability of the market, and they are referred 
to as preparing the way for an advance in Wire Cloth 
should it be justified by conditions a little later in the 
season. On Hardware grade Cloth, standard, galvanized, 
Nos. 2, 2% and 3 mesh, an advance is announced amount- 
ing to 4c. per square foot. 


also 


Bolts, Carriage, Machine, Etc.—The enormous con- 
week prices have again been advanced, the following be- 
ing the quotations named for retail merchants, although 
it is probable that jobbers will shade these figures for a 
time: 

Common Carriage Bolts, % x 6, smaller and shorter, 

OE CGNs. ce cha wadeei ans victaucentenvaae 70 and 12% % 
Common Carriage Bolts, longer or larger than % x 6.60 and 2% % 
Machine Bolts, % x 4 or shorter and smaller, with 


H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts, cut thread........ 70 and 12% % 
Machine Bolts with H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts, larger 

oF tomger them HW = 4... ccc ccvccccesesecces 60 and 7% % 
Machine Bolts, all sizes, with C. and T. Nuts..........+.+. 60 % 


Machine Bolts, % x 4, smaller and shorter, without 
Nuts, with cut threads. 
Machine Bolts, other sizes, without Nuts, 6 in. and 


oR adien cde eess focus were aawenevas 65 and 5 % 
Machine Bolts without Nuts, longer than 6 in............ 65 % 
Machine Bolt Blanks. é awh ii acaba s 60 and 7% % 
Bolt Ends, with H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts......... 60 and 7% % 
Bale Gee, Ween C, oO T: Mate. 2. cc cvccecccccctssnsvens 60 % 
i  , iia ek Sh wii Serv ce eaeedsgs woe wer 75and5 % 
Cone Point Lag Screws. :... 2... cccccccccccccceses 75and10% 
Forged Set Screws and Tap Bolts.........+..+++0+5 50 and 5 % 


Regarding their terms of payment which manufactur- 
ers of Bolts and Nuts recently altered to 30 days, net; 
1 per cent., 10 days, it is authoritatively stated that 
these terms are now strictly enforced on their business 
and that there will be no weakening or deviation from 
them. The terms are, we are advised, unanimously and 
sumption of all kinds of Carriage and Machine Bolts still 
continues. Although the market has for some time been 
regarded as on a fairly high level, leading manufacturers 
are unanimous in stating that they are absolutely unable 
to take care of the business pouring in upon them. This 
emphatically reaffirmed. 


Hatchets.—Merchants regularly purchasing Hatchets 
from manufacturers who have for some time been acting 
in harmony have received notice to the effect that the 
rebate system by which the niarket has been regulated 
is discontinued. It is understood, however, that this 
change does not represent an advance in the price of 
Hatchets, as the amount formerly rebated will be cred- 
ited in a more direct way. The trade will remember that 
as origanally offered the rebate was conditional on mer- 
chants favoring members of the association with their 
entire business in this line, but the stipulation was. with- 
drawn some months ago while the rebate has since been 
generally continued. 


Sheet Zinc.—Under date of November 17 an advance 
in Sheet Zine is announced, the price now being $8 per 
100 Ib. in 600-lb. casks of the thicknesses from Nos. 9 to 
22 inclusive, and of the widths from 32 to 58 in., and of 
the lengths from 72 to 96 in., f.o.b. mill. This price is 
subject to the following discounts: 


Cash with 
order. Quantity. Total. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Creede POE ks i vi Jed oe nee ceeds 3 5 8 
a eee eee ee 3 3 6 
ae See ea 2 5 
8000-Ib. lots. Chase canted. 3 1 4 
Ces Chee. ORO Ti fo cic dd séeews des 3 0 3 
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Wrought Door Bolts.—A change in Wrought Door 
Bolts occurred this week, leading manufacturers advanc- 
ing their quotations about 10 per cent.. Wrought Barrel 
Japanned Bolts, Wrought Barrel Bronzed, Spring, Shut- 
ter, Square and Square Neck Bolts are included in this 
class. The movement is, of course, a reflection of the 
market on all Wrought Steel and Iron Goods which, be- 
cause of advances in labor and raw material, are un- 
doubtedly costing considerably more to produce than they 
did early in the year. 


Planes.—Several of the leading manufacturers of 
Iron Planes have just marked up their quotations about 
5 per cent. The market on this line may now be repre- 


sented in a general way by a discount of 60, 10 and 5 
per cent. 


Steel and Iron Squares.—The manufacturers of Steel 
and Iron Squares have advanced the price of this line 
to 75 per cent. discount for one case of four dozen, 70 and 
7% per cent. in less quantity than a case, orders for five 
cases and over obtaining a lower price. One of the con- 
ditions now required is that all contracts must contain 
specifications and date of shipment when order is given, 
for shipment at these prices not later than February 1. 


Coat and Hat Hooks.—An advance in the price of 
Wire Coat and Hat Hooks amounting to about 10 per 
cent. was announced this week by several manufacturers. 
If jobbers should immediately change their prices to cor- 
respond with the new level of the market, a fair quota- 
tion to retail merchants would be 75 per cent. discount. 
It is probable, however, that for a time, at least, orders 
can be placed on somewhat better terms, as jobbers are 
carrying stocks bought at considerably lower prices. 


Galvanized Ware.—Quotations on Galvanized Ware 
and also on the various classes of Tinware are now based 
on the low list referred to some time ago in these col- 
umns, which has been pretty generally circulated among 
the trade. The present market to retail merchants on 
Galvanized Pails and Tubs may be fairly represented by 
a discount of 10 and 7% per cent. from this list and on 
Coal Hods by a discount of 10 and 5 per cent. 

Dripping Pans.—The scarcity of sheets and the up- 
ward tendency of the market has been reflected in an 
advance in Dripping Pans, which are now quoted at 65 
and 714 per cent. discount to good retail buyers. 

Washers.—While the market for Wrought Iron or 
Steel Washers is still an open ore, it has recently evinced 
a much firmer tendency, due to the enormous demand for 
these goods and the difficulty of manufacturers in keep- 
ing up with their orders. Advances are not at all uni- 
form, but have been general during recent weeks and 


prices to retail trade are not now based on better than 
5.60 to 5.80 off list. 


Hot Pressed Nuts.—The following prices on Hot 
Pressed Nuts were announced to-day (Wednesday) : 


Off list. 
Hot Pressed; Blank, SaGare. ....cccccccccccceccs § « 
Hot Pressed, Blank, Hexagon................0<. 5.40c. 
Hot Pressed, Tapped, Square.............c.cce0- 4.70¢. 
Hot Pressed, Tapped, Hexagon.................. 5.10e. 


Cold Punched Nuts.—The following prices on Cold 
Punched Nuts were announced to-day (Wednesday) : 


Off list. 
Cold Punched, plain, blank, square............... 4.80¢. 
Cold Punched, plain, blank, hexagon.............. 5.10e. 
Cold Punched, C. T. & R., blank, square........... 5.10c. 
Cold Punched, C. T. & R., blank, hexagon........ 5.70c. 
Cold Punched, plain, tapped, square.............. 4.80c. 
Cold Punched, plain, tapped, hexagon............ 5.10e. 
Cold Punched, C. T. & R., tapped, square........ 5.10e. 
Cold Punched, C. T. & R., tapped, hexagon....... 5.70¢. 


Cutlery.—Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., have just advanced their prices on cheaper grades 
of Table Cutlery, known in the trade as Gross Goods, 
about 5 per cent. It is understood that other manufac- 
turers are making or contemplating a similar move. As 
stated last week in these columns this market has not 
up to this time participated in the general strength of 
Hardware products and prices are still referred to as 
low and unremunerative to the manufacturers. 


Poultry Netting.—Coincident with the announcement 
of the price on Wire Cloth discounts were also given out 
by manufacturers of Galvanized Wire Netting, many of 
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whom are important producers of both lines. The stipu- 
lations regarding specifications and date of delivery ex- 
plained in the paragraph referring to Wire Cloth will 
also be applied to Poultry Netting, but there is practi- 
cally no change in the market which may be represented 
in a general way by a discount of 80 and 10 per cent. 

Rope, Etc.—In most instances the demand is regarded 
as excellent by manufacturers. The advance in Manila 
Fibers has stimulated specifications on contract orders, 
which had been placed at lower prices. As Jute Rope has 
advanced in price, Sisal Rope has come into better de- 
mand. The best quality of pure Manila Rope is quoted 
at an advance of % to % cents above the ordinary grade, 
as given below: New York quotations are as follows: 
Pure Manila, 12% to 138 cents; B quality, 11% to 12 
cents; Pure Sisal, 914 cents; No. 2 quality, 8 cents; No. 1 
Jute, 44 in. and up, 8% to 8% cents; No. 2 Jute, 7% to 8 
cents per pound. Cotton and Hemp Twines, also Russia 
and India Hemp Sash. Cord, are particularly strong and 
higher in price. 


Linseed Oil.—Two advances of 1 cent per gallon, re- 
spectively, have taken place on all grades of both Raw 
and Boiled Oil during the week under review. Seed has 
advanced during the past two or three weeks as the result 
of export demand and because of the large purchases 
made by domestic crushers to cover winter and early 
spring requirements before navigation closed. The extra 
cost for freight per bushel of Seed by rail over lake trans- 
portation would be 8 cents per bushel. It rather appears 
that crushers have put up the price of Seed on them- 
selves by their haste to purchase Seed, against which 
they have taken no orders for Oil. Buyers have not fol- 
lowed the market. as few contract orders have been 
placed above the base of 35 to 36 cents for out of town 
Raw. Delays in transportation are making it difficult 
for jobbers to supply customers promptly with Oil. The 
Seed market declined 2 to 8 cents on November 20, with- 
out affecting Oil prices. New York quotations are as 
follows, according to quantity: City Raw, 42 to 48 cents 
per gallon; out of town Raw, 41 to 42 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent per gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The local market has continued 
without change in prices, while demand has been re- 
stricted to jobbing lots, as buyers are inclined to believe 
that the Savannah market is being influenced by specu- 
lative movements, It is reported that the American Naval 
Stores Company, recently chartered in West Virginia 
with a capital and surplus of $1,750,000, will on Novem- 
ber 30 succeed to the business of S. P. Shotter Company 
and the Patterson-Downing Company, two of the repre- 
sentative naval stores export concerns. New York quota- 
tions are as follows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 
7014 to 71 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 71 to 71% cents 
per gallon. 
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Window Glass.—According to reports the central 
selling agency, to be known as the National Brokerage 
Company, with offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., is assured. 
This company will sell the entire output of about 2100- 
pot capacity out of a total capacity of 2400 pots in this 
country, including that of the American Window Glass 
Company. The officers of the company are given as 
follows: J. A. Chambers, president; J. R. Johnston, vice- 
president; H. B. Van Cleve, secretary and treasurer. 
The Executive Committee is said to have made an ad- 
vance in prices from manufacturers’ list, as follows: 
Single strength, 90 and 5 per cent. discount; double 
strength, 90 and 10 per cent. discount. Another advance 
is anticipated when all the details of the organization 
have been completed. The formation of the selling 
agency has been a gigantic undertaking and one in- 
volving much patience and labor on the part of the 
committee, as the diversified interests of each factory 
had to be dealt with separately. The object of the 
organization is to have the product of all factories party 
to the agreement sold at the same price and to eliminate 
cutting of prices. Jobbers in New York have made no 
change in prices as yet, but will do so as soon as the 
Brokerage Company announces another advance. Job- 
bers’ quotations, from jobbers’ list, October 1, 1903, are 
as follows: Greater New York, single, 90 and 10; double, 
90 and 15 per cent. discount. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


ASHEVILLE HARDWARE 
COMPANY’S WINDOW. 


OR the photograph of the striking window display 
reproduced herewith we are indebted to the Ashe- 

ville Hardware Company, Asheville. N. C. While this 
exhibit covers many lines, the company makes it a rule, 
and believes it the best practice, to confine its window 
displays to one line of goods. In this case the fact that 
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featured, prices being frequently given. On the back of 
cover is a handy telephone card. The upper left-hand 
corner of the catalogue is punched with a hole for hang- 
ing up, and a dainty pencil is supplied for noting calls. 


AN EFFECTIVE 
MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


Y HE BE. R. MOSES MERCANTILE COMPANY, Great 
Bend and Hoisington, Kan., has found a neat pocket 
memorandum book a very effective means of advertising 
its business. These are issued with the company’s best 
wishes about the first of the year. During the past two 
years the company has distributed from 10,000 to 15,000 
of these little books each year. The company’s mailing 
list is prepared from various sources, but most of the 
names are obtained from the assessment lists of the tax 


Asheville Hardware Company’s Window. 


the company had lately broken away a brick column 
which had formerly separated two windows and made 
one large window of the whole space, was responsible 
for the miscellaneous exhibit, as it was thought desirable 
to have the initial display in the enlarged space more 
representative than usual of the stock carried by the 
house. In addition to the lines shown in the photograph 
Guns, Rifles, Hunting Coats and other goods of a sport- 
ing character were featured on side of window. 

The back of the window consists of a large frame- 
work of wood covered with red cloth to which were at- 
tached Hardware articles forming letters for the word- 
ing “If It’s Hardware We Have It” and “If We Have 
It It’s the Best.” ‘This has been the motto of the house 
for a number of years. It will be observed that the 
same expressionS appear just below the ceiling of the 
window on a permanent painted sign. The latter is 
transparent, and just wide enough to cover the reflectors 
and electric lights at the top with which the window 
is illuminated. The window arrangement attracted a 
great deal of attention both for the general makeup and 
because of the lettering, which presented something of a 
puzzle, not a difficult one, of course, but sufficiently in- 
teresting to induce many observers to spell out the let- 
ters and thus emphasize the completeness of the com- 
pany’s stock and its reliable quality. It will be noticed 
that where the same letter is used more than once in 
the motto a different item of Gardwaie is empluyed to 
represent it. 


AN attractive and well-printed catalogue of 40 pages 
was lately issued by Scarborough & Klauss, 3809 Fifth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., in which a few selections from 
their large line of Hardware and House Furnishings were 


assessors. The company also gets out a good many cir- 
cular letters, does considerable newspaper advertising, 
and with personal canvassing, coupled with fair and 
square treatment of customers and a guarantee which 
is lived up to in every respect, loses but few of its old 
customers, while making many new ones. 


A UNIQUE 
ENVELOPE. 


y N the mails the other day we received a letter con- 
tained in an envelope of rather unusual character, 
the address and customary printed instructions to post- 


gl 
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A Unique Envelope. 


master in case of nondelivery appearing on the back 
instead of the face of the envelope. The back was occu- 
pied with an advertising announcement. We are not 
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advised whether or not this envelope resulted from error 
or accident on the part of the printers, but in any case 
it contains an idea which may perhaps be used to ad- 
vantage by retail merchants. Just how the envelope 
might look as sent out by an enterprising retailer is illus- 


trated herewith. 
——_9-e——_—— 


PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY'S NEW 
FACTORY. 


RITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochster, N. Y., 
Pp manufacturer of Prisco Lanterns, Bread Mixers and 
other Hardware specialties, is just completing a large 
new factory building. which it expects to occupy about 
December 1. This addition, which will double the pro- 
ductive capacity of the plant, was necessitated by the 
rapid expansion of the company’s business and the in- 
creased demand for its goods. The new building has two 
stories and a basement, with a total floor space of 66,000 
sq. ft., which, with the 40,000 ft. in the old factory, gives 
an area of nearly 110,000 sq. ft. A space in the new 
building, 40 x 75 ft. in size, has been set apart for offices. 

The structure is of slow burning construction and 
so substantial that the floors will sustain a weight of 
1000 Ib. to the square foot. Thus the heaviest sheet 
metal machinery may be installed at any point without 
danger of vibration. There is also on every floor, in- 
cluding the basement, a fireproof vault for dies and tools. 
Upward of 400 men will be employed in the new building 
alone, making close to 700 hands in the entire plant. 

The company manufactures all its own electricity for 
power and heating purposes, and its plant is heated by 
what is known as the Van Auken vacuum system, which 
utilizes exhaust steam from the engines. The boilers 
are of the Scotch marine type, 400 hp. in capacity, fitted 
with Jones underfeed stokers which automatically feed 
the furnaces. This keeps the chimneys smokeless and at 
the same time affords very cheap fuel. The shipping 
facilities of the company are unusually good. Its rail- 
road switch is a direct spur from the New York Central 
Railroad, running into its factory in close connection 
with the East Rochester freight yards, where trains are 
made up and broken, so that the company is able to 
obtain a car almost any size within an hour or two after 
notice is given, provided freight traffic is normal and 
there is not a car famine, which has been so often the 
case during the past season. Shafting, pulleys, hangers, 
&c., are of the latest and most improved pattern, with 
automatic oiling devices, and the plant is also equipped 
with a fuel oil system for producing heat for the various 
purposes of manufacturing. 

With its facilities so greatly enlarged the company 
wil! not only increase its production of goods, already 
widely and favorably known, but will also add a number 
of new lines in the way of extra heavy norirusting Tin- 
ware and nickel plated Copper Ware, embodying orig- 
inal designs and patented improvements, which it is be- 
lieved will be well received by the trade and the consum- 
ing public. 

—_—__¢+9—___. 


FIRE IN CHICAGO’S HARDWARE DISTRICT. 


DISASTROUS’ fire entailing a loss of $300,000 oc- 
A curred in the center of Chicago’s Hardware jobbing 
and manufacturing district on Friday, November 16. P. 
& F. Corbin, manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware, sus- 
tained the heaviest loss, the display and warerooms at 
104-106 Lake street having been completely destroyed. 
The A. C. Barler Mfg. Company, maker of Oil Stoves, 
eccupied the second story of this building, and its manu- 
facturing department was completely wiped out. Stocks 
of the F. P. Smith Wire & Iron Works and the American 
Whip Company, 102 and 104 Lake street, as well as the 
Geo. E. Watson Paint Company, at No. 108, were dam- 
aged by water and smoke. 

—_——____.3.-@———_____ 

By purchasing the interest of the late August Erath, 
the Voorhies Hardware Company has acquired the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Paint, Plumbing and Sporting Goods busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Erath Hardware Com- 
pany. 
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NEW YORK HARDWARE JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the New York State Associa- 
T tion of Hardware Jobbers was held last week at the 
Eagle Hotel, Kingston, N. Y. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Arthur J. Low- 
ery, Utica; vice-president, E. C, Neal, Buffalo; secretary- 
treasurer, Joseph Born, 210 South Clinton street, Syra- 
cuse: directors, Hobart Weed, Buffalo, and Irving D. 





ARTHUR J. 
President. 


LOWERY, 


JOSEPH BORN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Booth, Elmira. Mr. Lowery, the new president, who filled 
the position of vice-president during the past year, is 
secretary and treasurer of the Wright-Dana Hardware 
Company of Utica, a business establishment more than 
a century old. Mr. Born has been secretary-treasurer of 
the association for several terms. 





Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the atten- 
tion of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


CHARGE UP BORROWED TOOLS. 


From A Harpware House In Itirnors: In reply to 
a North Carolina merchant’s inquiry in The Iron Age, 
15th inst., we wish to state that we solved the question 
of loaned tools long ago. We simply charge the things 
borrowed, and if not returned within 30 days we will 
not receive them, but send a bill and collect. If the bill 
is not paid upon presentation all manner of accommoda- 
tion is off. This works well with us and we have no 
trouble. In fact, we have our “accommodation” se- 
verely respected and are liberal and generous, too. We 
have an experience of 58 years, 50 years at the present 
stand, which we built for our own use. Try this method. 
friend. It will surprise you how the Screw Drivers and 
Monkey Wrenches come back. 


—_ +~+-e—____ 


The Hardware and plumbing establishment of Wil- 
liam H. Vaught, Rankin, Pa., was totally destroyed by 
fire a short time since. The loss on the building was 
$2500 and on the stock, $5000. 


A. L. Johnson, for several years buyer and general 
manager of Morsell’s Hardware Store, Washington, D. C., 
has purchased the business and will conduct it in the 
future on his own account. 


The Stambaugh-Thompson Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has acquired the business of the Morris Hardware 
Company of the same city for a price said to be $341,000. 


S. I. Major & Co. have purchased the business of 
Thieman Hardware Company, Leeton, Mo. 
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CATALOGUE FILE FOR HARDWARE 
MERCHANTS. 


HE IRON AGE has received many inquiries from 
Hardware merchants for a practical method of 
keeping trade catalogues, efficient and comprehensive 
enough to meet the requirements of a growing business, 


a 


ia \ a 


Fig. 1.—Catalogue Filing Case. 


but not too complicated for the facilities of the average 
retailer. H. W. Mills & Co., Paterson, N. J., have per- 
fected a system which has proved satisfactory to them 
and which we are permitted to describe by courtesy of 
this enterprising concern. The case which they had 
built to accommodate their catalogues is illustrated in 





Fig. 2.—Rail and Shelf Adjoining Catalogue File. 


Fig. 1. Itis 7 ft. high, 4% ft. wide and 1 ft. deep, outside 
measurements. It is divided, as will be seen, into com- 
partments, some of which are alphabetically and some 
numerically designated by stencils. 


The Lettered Compartments 


are of equal size, 7 in. wide by about 6 in. high, and 
form corresponding rows on each side of the case. Be 
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cause of the infrequent use of some of them it was found 
practicable to group together in the same compartment 
the letters J and K, Q and R, and Y and Z, while under 
S it was necessary to have two spaces, designated at S-1 
and §-2, respectively. These compartments form a com- 
plete alphabetical file, affording space for all circulars, 
booklets, price-lists and small catalogues and making 
them immediately accessible for examination 
and reference. 
The Numbered Compartments 


form two rows in the center of the case, 
having adjustable shelves which can be ar- 
ranged to meet requirements after grouping 
the large bound catalogues according to size. 
For convenience the books kept in these 
shelves are numbered consecutively, a sep- 
arate series being used for each shelf; thus 
each catalogue has beside the shelf number 
a serial number denoting its position on the 
shelf. The two drawers at the bottom of the 
case are used for keeping duplicates which 
may be useful and for rolls, loose sheets or 
prints that cannot be folded, and the like. 


Railing and Shelf. 

As the catalogue file stands on the main 
floor of the store, a railing has been built 
in front of it, the position of which is indi- 
eated in Fig. 2. This protects the case and 
prevents piling up goods or packing cases in 
front of it, where they would interfere with 
its use. The rail is made of ordinary gal- 
vanized pipe about 1% in. in diameter and 
has on one end a wooden shelf hung by two 
iron straps, forming hinges. This affords a 
convenient place on which to rest and open 
catalogues. When not in use it may be left 
hanging out of the way, as shown in the cut; 
otherwise it is turned up so as to rest on the 
projection which will be noted on the top of 
the adjoining rail. 

Index. 

An index to the catalogue case is written 
with the typewriter on large sheets of paper, 
which are attached to the inside of the doors 
with thumb tacks, as shown in Fig. 1. The appearance of 
the index and the method of using it in locating cata- 
logues will be clear from the portion reproduced below ~ 


Shelf Catalog 

No. No. 
American Axe & Tool Co. 3 aa 
American Can Co. A 
American Fork & Hoe Co. 2 7 
American Iron & Steel Co. 10 14 
American Radiator Co. Ki. .36 
American Screw Co. 
American Wringer Co. Lb. OF 


While this index answers nearly all practical require 
ments, the firm is now preparing a card index with cross 
reference cards which will make it possible to refer to 
different manufacturers under kinds of goods as well as 
under their firm titles. 

a ee ee 


W. H. Sterling, Marion, Iowa, has sold his Hard- 
ware business to W. H. H. Bonebrake & Son. 

J. R. Railey «& Son have succeeded to the Hardware 
business of Railey Hardware Company, Waco, Texas. 


Johnson Hardware & Lumber Company has bought 
the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods bust- 
ness of J. Rusho, Taylor, Neb 


The Wright Hardware Company has removed from 
San Leandro, Cal., to 712 Ninth avenue, San Francisco. 
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PRODUCIION OF 
SAWS AND FILE . 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, November 20, 1906. 
HE Census Bureau has compiled the statistics cov- 
T ering the production of Saws and Files in 1905 as 
compared with 1900. The figures relating to the two 
articles have been returned separately so that it is pos- 
sible to present a pretty accurate statement concerning 
the output and the geographical distribution of both .in- 
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When it is remembered that the increase in the value of 
the product of the combined industries of the United 
States in 1905 was less than 30 per cent., the gain in the 
manufacture of Saws will be appreciated. It is interesting 
in this connection to note that the value of the output 
of Saws in 1890 was only $5,572,992, while in 1880 it was 
but $3,943,905. It is therefore apparent that the gain 
during the last five years has been greater than during 
the twenty years from 1880 to 1900. 

The table herewith shows the details of the returns 
for the United States and for all the States in which 
three or more establishments were reported . 


Saw Production in the United States in 1900 and 1905. 


r——UNITED STATES.——~ ——— ———_, -——OONNEOCTICUT.———— 
: 1905. 1900. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
Estabiishments ............... 83 96 4 3 
baeeboe ss baneeeswes beu $11, at 816 $8, ne 487 $293,346 $157,097 $307,172 
i COE i. bs wnhmmnd oees 4,650 212 82 48 7 
Des cad cats ae iuan b6a.0 dno 2, 707, 423 $1, go2 757 57,218 84,457 45,211 Not separately 
Miscellaneous expenses........ 1, 023. 943 $34 7,209 22,969 15,640 28,465 reported. 
OE i i a i ek kane 4,035,530 2,600,217 88,778 31,406 57,824 
DOES. shin plesadisencodesax 9,819,787 6,443,748 $175,215 $102. 857 $212,245 
——ILLINOIS.—_——, -———ZINDIANA.————\ -———— MICHIGAN. —_—~ 
1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
Establishments .............. 9 9 
eg ag i DR 7 ete $929,942 $249,000 $2,025,750 $1,181,124 $116, ty $108,845 
SD MMUOORS. weiss ine ne vader’ 425 158 972 647 51 
a 6 etn ch bikie sie bts wis a ae 289,757 84,200 577,755 346,743 $28, 135 $28,120 
Miscellaneous expenses........ 146,398 16,544 316,146 145,736 491 $5,774 
ES no ce tonne AW hate bide 511,999 ; 41,331 985,299 707,325 s83) ‘919 rer 
EEE tn s't0 G0 6Wdbee ch wade ak $1,080,849 878,625 $2,350,212 $1, 590, 305 $111,767 $112,863 
-———-MI8800RI.—_—~\ -———-NEW JERSEY.———Y\ rH—_NEW YORE.——, 
1905 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
Establishments ............... 3 4 18 17 
RP aie, Sipiaigiaptay fits $312, ee $571,283 $847,255 $689,397 
WOGS GRIMES... 0. cc ccccccccce 174 140 519 278 
ih eh cathe nie 6 kab Not separately $109,144 Not separately 67,221 231,533 $128,574 
Miscellaneous expenses........ reported. $20,115 reported. 14:974 ° 100,294 20,47 
DS wis b su sew caves sath es 147,777 58, ‘591 378,579 9,353 
DEED ene ta ta téakhaeh see 432, 873 $ 35, 352 978,800 433,885 
-—————0H10.——————~ -———PENNSYLVANIA.——_—_, (-———_TENNESSEE.——-— 
1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
etesenaente bev tlesenstes 11 10 12 
ED Cie oss ving bk cb'd dah 0408 $349,754 $326,301 $4,747,288 $4,602,089 $20,420 
Wage aene ss ek iti dK tie te ee 16 165 . 1,4 
DT 2 St.ad bieGas b> 64:66 9 0 0'd% $114,881 78,857 $1,024,839 $734°612 Not separately 8,547 
Miscellaneous expenges......... 35,694 11,688 17,714 75,926 reported. 4,917 
a gaia age parti 25,021 ; 31,467 1,367,200 $996,464 9,118 
PON de RSV Gh4 500 ho 6 cee ves 886,323 325,918 3,323,455 $2,499, ‘611 $36,996 
ca WASHINGT O0N.—_—_7*-. r——ALL OTHER STATES.— 
1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
i a a 3 16 17 
DEE. Seek b¥9.0's GONs C6040 0% 5400 CoE Cs Coders $138,103 $37,105 $1,533,028 $253,436 
ea reas ep arin acaba 4 WES ba wi CkKS% 21 1 510 114 
Ahh sib nh d Sek > bey dkahes 4i:h beeen ns 214,300 $13,378 828,794 58,904 
Miscellaneous @XPeN#es........... ccc ccc ccccces 8,157 3,752 140,615 11,664 
Ann indy whiney ses asy Seta tik alana wad euhe 3,768 1,945 493,143 96,760 
ER CES aa wee ie ne oan ve Seas 4a hot ene 83.588 54,733 $1,167,383 $239,780 


dustries. As in the case of all census reports, the es- 
tablishments here classified are those in which more than 
50 per cent. of the product is of the article named. Very 
substantial gains have been made in the manufacture of 
both Saws and Files in the past five years and the in- 
dustries engaged in their production have shared fully 
in the general prosperity of the country. 


Production of Saws. 


The returns for 1905 show 83 establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of Saws, as compared with 96 in 
1900. This decline is in line with the general tendency 
toward consolidation reflected in the great majority of 
the industrial reports which the Census Bureau is now 
gathering. The capital in 1905 was $11,287,816, as com- 
pared with $8,505,487 in 1900. In 1905 there were 4650 
wage earners receiving $2,707,423 in wages compared 
with 3,212 wage earners receiving $1,692,757 in 1900. It 
will be noted that the increase in wages has been much 
greater than that in the number of wage earners re- 
ported, showing a higher scale throughout the industry. 
The miscellaneous expenses of the industry in 1905 ag- 
gregated $1,023,943, as compared with $347,209 in 1900. 
The large increase in this item is also characteristic of 
many contemporaneous census reports and is attributed 
chiefly to higher rentals and an increased expenditure 
for advertising, travellers’ ex; &e. 

The total cost of naterials in 1905 was $4,035,530, 
as compared with $2,600,217 in 1900. The aggregate 
value of the products of the industry in 1905 was $9,819,- 
787, as compared with $6,443,748 in 1900. The increase 
in the cost of materials was therefore 54 per cent. while 
the increase in the value of the output was 52 per cent. 


‘ESOS, 


From the table given it will be seen that Pennsyl- 
vania leads the industry engaged in the production of 
saws, the establishments in this State turning out in 1905 
33 per cent. of the production of the United States. The 
gain made by the establishments in this State was only 
83 per cent., as compared with 1905, however, while that 
for the country at large was 52 per cent. Indiana ranked 
second in 1905 and showed a gain of nearly 50 per cent., 
as compared with 1900. New York and Illinois also 
showed very large proportionate gains. The great in- 
crease in the production of “all other States” in 1905 
is due largely to the fact that Missouri, New Jersey and 
Tennessee, which were separately reported in 1900, re- 
turned less than three establishmnts each in 1905 and 
were therefor aggregated under the heading referred to. 


Production of Files. 


Thre were 62 establishmnts engaged in the manufac- 
ture of files in 1905, as compared with 86 in 1900. The 
total capital of the industry in 1905 was $5,866,256, as 
compared with $3,857,647 in 1900. The increase in cap- 
ital, however, is not proportionately reflected in the other 
items of the returns. The number of wage earners em- 
ployed rose from 3160 to 3276 and the wages paid from 
$1,277,199 to $1,514,412, showing a materially higher rate 
of compensation, but a very small increase in the number 
of operatives in the i-'!1<irc. Miscellaneous expenses 
rose from $229,076 to 4U8,638, but the increase in the 
cost of materials was proportionately less, the total in 
1905 being $1,310,978, as compared with $1,166,414 in 
1900. The value of the product in 1905 was $4,391,745, 
as compared with $3,403,906, a gain of 29 per cent. The 
value of the product in 1890 was $3,179,649 and in 1880 
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$2,486,533. As in the case of the manufacture of saws, 
the actual gain in the production of files in 1905 over 
1900 equaled the increase in the 20 years from 1880 to 
1900. The accompanying table shows the details of the in- 
dustry for the United States and for those States report- 
ing three or more establishments in 1900. 
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some lower priced. There are shown the Engineers’, 
Janitors’ and Jersey Ash Cans, both painted and gal- 
vanized, and Philadelphia and Popular Garbage Cans, 
together with the Bosco Oil and Gasoline Can. 

AMERICAN RarLway Suppty Company, 24 Park place, 
New York: Elaborate catalogue covering an extensive line 


File Production in the United States in 1900 and 1905. 


c——- UNITED STATES.—~ 
1905. 1900. 


CONNECTICUT. ILLINOIS.———~ 











1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
ae aeate Sudan wares wes 4 4 3 
EY 6 hard s Galye Lo00 he Keke $5,866,256 $3,857,647 $19, a $18, = $76,360 $53,908 
ME, GUNN s cos esartaescens 3,2 . 81 
ME Ci was hereeded yack sew $1,514,412 $1,277,199 $12, 453 $11, 140 37,826 $22,608 
Miscellaneous expemses......... $408,638 $229,076 $1,491 $1,390 16,597 $3,511 
ED Wakes cae besee ce kee 1,310,97 1,166,414 $2,472 $3,503 14,160 13,165 
PE ccideheu’ 6. ds nels wacnaiae 4,391,745 3,403,906 $25,430 $27,209 $81,833 62,920 
r-—MASSACHUSETTS.—— -———NISSOURI. ~ cH——_NEW JERSEY. 
1905. 1900. 1905 1900. nr . 1900. 
INE 0. dave.ceee cess 8 11 f 3 8 
CLAN ce .a¥ 60 «kb KER AE OS es $165,728 $50,575 $9,635 $1,505,804 $80,877 
pS eee 92 75 10 707 83 
ES a os ua 0th Cae ae Hewes + ee 41, 640 $39,492 Not separately ‘ $4,200 $340,703 $44,955 
Miscellaneous expemses......... 13.945 $4,474 reported. | $759 $93,607 3 
a> are 39,128 $12,793 | $2,139 $288,405 ; 7,334 
PEE GiWdssaveweGecta ithe. $120,175 $86,563 { $22,040 $969,389 04,900 
——NEW YORK.—_——~. ———0AIO.—-———_—, -——PENNSYLVANIA.——~, 
1905. ‘ 1900. 1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. 
ET Ce eee 5 17 5 8 14 
EE to ware cb aetaeek ebay e ss $181,030 $226,379 $20,971 $219,079 $1,367,957 $1,650,414 
Wee CORB a 005 66s vocccinnd oe 159 163 55 30 953 1,149 
MEE 5 dcsic.coleddh@ a> bGipie oe 60 $92,638 $78,934 $23,376 $119.431 $389,554 445° 045 
Miscellaneous expenses......... $11,558 $10,086 $5,259 $4,063 $108,543 111,768 
eins owed welt se a6 ome $59,451 $49,688 $9,958 $104,183 $394,899 $457.756 
PRE Civeccddcveswt scenes $222,867 $192,917 $55,467 257,330 $1,127,227 $1,236,436 
—— —RHODE ISLAND. ay r-——ALL OTHER STATES.— 
1905. 900. 1905. 1900. 
OE ON OC OO TC CTR 6 11 11 
Pc ceeaisawh Wee ees bveceaas eee hho ude $1,157, 678 $2,529,317 $391,174 
OR as nid abruskle swath desea e Gebnae’s 846 1,203 439 
IL a pattie nk las dae Walsh aa: wink did dcorerece 4% Not separately + $371, 980 571,222 $139,414 
Seiseellemeous Pa ar eeeeesatinveedsces reported. $65,444 157,638 $21,86 
Dn <scuunitwe Rscwblaneone bee ewade a $358,993 502,525 136,860 
ES ct Ora bh ics nie a a he OES ew eee $1,033,838 $1,789,357 379,753 


Pennsylvania led the industry engaged in the manu- 
facture of files in 1905, producing 25 per cent. of the out- 
put of the United States, but showing a loss of 9 per 
cent., as compared with the production of the State in 
1900. New Jersey forged rapidly to the front in 1905, 
the production increasing from $104,900 to $969,389, or 
about 800 per cent. The enormous proportionate growth 
of the industry in New Jersey in 1905 is the most signifi- 
cant feature of thes Bureau’s report. There is reason 
to believe, however, that if the returns for Rhode Island 
were separately tabulated they would show that State 
in the second rank and leading New Jersey. In 1900 
Rhode Island reported six establishments with a produc- 
tion of $1,033,838, but during the next five years three 
small establishments were closed. To avoid disclosing in- 
dividual operations the three remaining establishments 
are grouped under the head of “all other States,” al- 
though it is believed their combined output in 1905 ex- 
ceeded that of the entire State in 1900. Ww. L. C. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our catalogue department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

REYNOLDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: 
Booklet referring to Crystal Refrigerators, explaining the 
scientific principles of construction, insulation, circula- 
tion, drainage and the advantages of the material used, 
which is galvanized iron. 

Iwan BroruHers, Streator, Ill.: Booklet entitled 
“Easy Digging,” referring to Iwan’s patent improved 
Posthole and Well Augers. 

KnicHt & THOMAS, INCORPORATED, Boston, Mass.: 
Booklet devoted to the Underwriters’ Fire Extinguishers 
and containing much useful information regarding the 
use of hand extinguishers as a safeguard against serious 
fires. 

Tue Arrow Can Company, 35 Warren street, New 
York: Illustrated circular showing its patented rod rein- 
forced Arrow Ash and Garbage Cans and other styles, 


of Stamped and Embossed Metal Work and Railway Sup- 


plies. including Baggage and Hotel Checks, Number 
Plates, Pay Checks, Medals, Breast and Cap Badges, 
Buttons, Lanterns, Stamps, Ticket Punches, &c. 


STRICKLER Hay Toor Company, Janesville, Wis.: Illus- 
trated catalogue No. 10, referring to Hay Carriers, Forks 
and Slings, Steel Track, Hooks, Pulleys, &c. 


KEYSTONE SHOVEL WorKS, Philadelphia, Pa.: Price- 
list circular of Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Drainage 
Tools. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manov- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From CotumMspus HarpwWARE ComPaANy, Columbus, 
Miss., successor to Pegnes-McCown Hardware Company, 
which has recently been organized to conduct a whole- 
sale and retail Hardware business. 


From Prescott-WILson ComMPpaNy, Spencer, Mass., 
which has bought the Hardware, Paint and Plumbing and 
Heating business conducted by G. H. Marsh for over 30 
years. 


From JoHNSON & BowLes, Yuma, Ariz., who have re- 
cently incorporated, with an authorized capital of $25,000, 
of which $15,300 has been subscribed, to carry on the 
Hardware, Crockery, Harness and Vehicle business. 


From F. E. THompson, 62 Columbus avenue, Haver- 
hill, Mass., who has lately severed his connection with 
the Hanscom Hardware Company of that city, and in- 
tends to engage in business for himself. 

consid iaiiccaaitiaie 


The Prowell Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
which was recently burned out, is temporarily located at 
2016 First avenue, where the company is fully able to 
take care of all business that may come to them. The 
company has three years lease yet to run on its old prem- 
ises, and is about reconstructing, hoping to have every- 
thing ready for occupation again in six months. 
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PRESERVATION OF HICKORY TIMBER IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


EMBERS of the Vehicle Woodstock Association 
M met at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 14 and 15, for the 
purpose of discussing means for preserving the hickory 
timber of the United States. A testing laboratory for the 
forest service is also being advocated, and a committee 
of three, consisting of B. F. Von Behren, Evansville, Ind., 
J. M. Skinner, Toledo, Ohio, and T, A. White, St. Marys, 
Ohio, was appointed to act with similar committees of 
allied organizations for the purpose of urging Congress 
to make an appropriation for the establishment of a wood 
testing laboratory. For a number of years it has been 
evident to those using large quantities of hickory in man- 
ufacturing vehicles and other commodities requiring hick- 
ory for their construction that the supply of this timber 
in the United States has decreased so rapidly and become 
so scarce as to cause serious alarm, especially during 
the past five years. The rapid advances in prices in 
the past five years of Rims, Gear Wood, Spokes, Shafts 
and Poles, Single Trees, Neck Yokes, Hammer Handles 
and Sucker Rods, it is asserted, are directly due to the 
growing scarcity of this timber, and unless immediate 
steps are taken to preserve the hickory forests it is es- 
timated that within 15 years at the present rate of con- 
sumption, with no allowance for increased use, the hick- 
ory will be entirely depleted. Five years ago hickory was 
sold at $40 a 1000 ft., Chicago, and the price to-day is $70. 
During the 15 years preceding 1901 the average advence 
amounted to $1 a year, whereas in the past five years the 
increase in value is already $30 a 1000 ft. While opinions 
differ, it is estimated that to replenish this timber to 
meet the country’s needs wil] require from 30 to 60 years, 
inasmuch as the present rate of consumption is 500,- 
000,000 ft. annually. 

To further promote the preservation of this timber 
the National Hickory Association, which was organized 
at Niagara Falls last July, is investigating the situation 
thoroughly, and is co-operating with the Forestry De 
partment to secure full information regarding the amount 
of standing timber left in the United States and the best 
ways and means of prolonging the present supply. The 
consumers’ organization, whose members are affiliated 
with this association, represent manufacturers of Car- 
riages, Wheels, Rims, Gears, Wagons, Spokes, Shafts, 
Poles, Single Trees, Neck Yokes, Hammer Handles, 
Sucker Rods and dimension stock. 
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G. ROLLINS & SONS’ 
CATALOGUE. 


OHN G. ROLLINS & SONS, 15-25 Whitehall street, 
New York, and 124 Holborn, London, have just is 
sued an illustrated catalogue of 316 pages, each 11% x 
8% in., showing goods of American manufacture for ex- 
port, with the name and address of each maker, their 
trade being principally with the United Kingdom and 
British colonies, particularly Australia and South Africa, 
Among the manufacturers for which the house is agent 
are Sargent & Co., Henley Lawn Mower Company, F. & 
N. Lawn Mower Company, Buffalo Bolt Company, Marion 
Handle Works, I. F. Force Handle Company, N. R. Street- 
er & Co., Henry Cheney Hammer Company, Vandegrift 
Mfg. Company, H. D. Smith & Co., R. Bliss Mfg. Company, 
Clauss Shear Company, Dover Mfg. Company, S. Sternau 
& Co. and Superior Mfg. Company. The goods of many 
other representative concerns exported by the house are 
also shown, including among others Millers Falls Company, 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, Charles Morrill, 
Irwin Auger Bit Company, Barnes Tool Company, San- 
dusky Tool Company, Keystone Mfg. Company, Pike 
Mfg. Company, J. H. Williams & Co. and Union Hard- 
ware Company. 


JOHN NEW 
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Savage & Dunton, Jackman, Maine, have been suc- 
ceeded by Elmer H. Dunton, who will continue in the 
same line of business at the old stand. . 
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ENTERPR SE MFG, COMPANY. 


HE BPNTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, 
the well-known manufacturer of Fishing Tackle, is 
about completing an addition to its plant which will 
nearly double the company’s capacity. The new building 
is a five-story brick structure, 50 x 100 ft. in dimensions. 
With its completion the company will give employment 
to nearly 400 persons. The Enterprise Company was 
incorporated more than a quarter of a century ago with 
E. F. Pflueger at its head. Many of the company’s most 
notable products are the result of his invention, and are 
protected by numerous patents owned by the corporation. 
Mr. Pflueger died in 1901, and was succeeded by his four 
sons—J. E., G. A., BE. A. and C. T. Pflueger, who have 
since conducted the business with marked success. Dur- 
ing the past season business with the company has been 
exceptionally large. More than 100,000,000 Fish Hooks 
were sold, a good percentage of which was sent abroad. 
The company states that the foreign prejudice against 
American Fish Hooks is rapidly diminishing, and its ex- 
port trade in these and other of its products is said to be 
developing very satisfactorily. 
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THE LOCATION OF CHICOPEE! FALLS. 


DESIRE to answer effectively the question fre 

quently asked by its customers, “ Where is Chicopee 
Falls?” and at the same time to impress upon them the 
advantages of its location in the heart of the “ firearms 
district” and its exceptional shipping facilities has led the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company to issue a small map 
of southern New England, taking Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
as a center. The map is not distorted in any way, and 
shows only important railroad lines, leaving out many 
of the branch lines and electric roads in the territory 
covered. It shows clearly, however, that Chicopee Falls 
is directly accessible to the main lines between New York 
and Boston, Boston and Albany and Montreal or Que- 
bee and New York, The company extends a cordial in- 
vitation to the trade to pay it a visit and learn where and 
how Stevens Firearms are made. 


ed 


THE CONTINENTAL COMPANY. 


HE CONTINENTAL COMPANY, Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Mich., is distributing catalogues represent- 
ing the Screen product for 1907 of the different factories 
for which it acts as sole sales agent. The Continental 
Company handles the output of the following manufactur- 
ers: A. J. Phillips Company, Fenton, Mich. ; Porter Screen 
Mfg. Company, Burlington, Vt.; Wabash Screen Door 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and Memphis, Tenn.; 
Philadelphia Screen Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Queen Anne Screen Company, Burlington, Vt., and Owosso 
Mfg. Company, Owosso, Mich. The different catalogues 
are attractively printed and represent the full lines of 
Screen Doors, Window Screens and Window Screen 
Frames put on the market by the different makers. 


————»9- oe ———— 


AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY’S FIRE. 


HB plant of the American Cutlery Company, Chicago, 
T manufacturer of Table Cutlery, was destroyed by 
fire on November 14, entailing a loss of $200,000. The 
warehouse containing completed stock was not seriously 
damaged, although many of the goods were water soaked. 
The fire seriously inconveniences the company in provid- 
ing for the holiday trade, and while plans are already be- 
ing prepared for the reconstruction of the manufacturing 
departments, it will be some time before operations can 


be resumed. 
+e —— 


THE 1907 convention of the South Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association will be held at Aberdeen, on Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1 and 2. It is expected that pro- 
vision will be made for exhibits by manufacturers and 
jobbers, but the details of this feafure of the convention 
have not yet been perfected. : 
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WHAT MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS THINK OF THEM. 


We have received a number of letters -from both jobbers and manufacturers in 


which reference is made to the advantage or disadvantage of making formal exhibits at 


retail Hardware conventions. 
ment during the present year. 


This is a practice which has shown pronounced develop- 
As a matter of interest we give extracts from a few of 


many letters which have come to hand, which give a pretty good idea of the way the 


subject is regarded by those making exhibits. 


Decidedly Advantageous. 


From an Eastern Manufacturer: We have found de- 
cided advantages in exhibiting at the various conventions 
and the trouble and expense have been amply justified. 

We have followed this more extensively during the 
past year than heretofore and feel that future occa- 
sions will warrant more extensive care and expend- 
itures in this regard. We do not know of any way of 
reaching the trade more satisfactorily than through this 
medium. Coming in personal contact with the dealers 
as we do, we are able to impress them with our conten- 
tions and to give them a practical demonstration of mate- 
rials. The radius of territory covered by such an ex- 
hibit is beyond estimation, and will cost many hundred 
dollars to canvass. It is not an uncommon thing to make 
numerous and sometimes extensive sales directly from 
the exhibit tables, and in every case numerous pros- 
pects are developed which afterward, through the calls 
of our representatives, materialize into business. 

We have also found it advantageous to become mem- 
bers of the more important Hardware associations, and 
thus derive the benefits of personal acquaintance with 
the foremost dealers in the States. Time and space pre- 
vent us from citing numerous specific instances of very 
satisfactory orders resulting directly from these con- 
ventions, and in many instances we have secured some of 
our best local representatives through acquaintance thus 
made. 

Abundant Space. 


Relative to suggestions covering features of these con- 
ventions we can only say that in every instance abundant 
space should be secured for exhibits. The conventions 
should be held in buildings affording plenty of room, as 
it is necessary for the exhibits to be located at the same 
place where the convention is held. The more numerous 
and extensive the exhibits the greater advantages are to 
be derived by the exhibitors, because they are all more or 
less directly interested in the products of each other. 
Furthermore, the more numerous the variety the greater 
number of people will be attracted, and the success of 
the convention depends Jargely upon the number of the 
attendants. 

In the Western country dealers take advantage of 
these conventions (and indeed it is often their only op- 
portunity) to become acquainted with the various im- 
proved features of their business, and we feel safe in say- 
ing that a very large proportion of the attendants are 
interested more in the exhibits than they are in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 


The Greatest Disadvantage 

under which exhibitors labor at such conventions is the 
presence of innumerable children who have no business in 
the building, but are simply souvenir hunting and con- 
gest the passage ways, making it sometimes almost im- 
possible, for those who really have business there and 
are interested to get around, Our suggestion would be 
that proper precautions be taken to eliminate this objec- 
tionable feature. 

Another objectionable feature is the frequent crowding 
of exhibitors. As a rule, they prefer to spend more money 
for space and have room than to be unduly crowded to- 
gether. We believe that the associations could give more 
satisfactory service and derive as much profit from the 
spaces if they were made larger. Furthermore, we think 
it advisable to prevent exhibitors as far as possible from 
subletting a portion of their space. 


Immediate Results Small but Eventually Lead to 
Increased Business. 

From a Prominent Jobbing House: The immediate or 
direct returns from displays made by manufacturers and 
jobbers at the meetings of the retail Hardware associa- 
tions are of small consequence and hardly justify the 
expense. This, however, is one way of advertising, and 
gives both the jobber and manufacturer an opportunity 
to show up new goods. 

The retail dealers through this medium of advertising 
no doubt learn something as to how to talk and sell their 
own wares, as well as the new goods. As a usual thing 
merchants do not attend these meetings for the purpose 
of buying, but in all probability a great many of them 
go home with impressions that eventually result in an 
increased business from them for the jobbers and manu- 
facturers making the exhibits. 





Many Benefits Derived. 


From a Michigan Manufacturer: We consider the re- 
tail Hardware association conventions of great benefit 
to us. The benefits derived are numerous. 

We meet the trade socially. We meet them when 
they are out looking for all the good points they can 
secure which will benefit them in business. At the con- 
ventions the merchant is receptive, while in his own 
store, surrounded by the daily routine of business and 
the various and constant demands upon his attention, 
his time is often more valuable in the pursuit of getting 
money in than in considering some means of getting 
money out. 

Opportunity for Consultation. 


If at the convention he is favorably impressed with 
any certain product it is not necessary for him to rely 
only upon his own opinion regarding it, but he can also 
secure the opinion of his brother merchants, and can 
even consult some who have already had experience with 
those goods in which he happens to be interested. 

At the conventions the manufacturers who are in 
close touch with production can meet and consult with 
the retail merchants who are in close. touch with con- 
sumption and ideas of mutual benefit invariably result 
from the consultation of these two extremes. 


Disagreeable Features. 


In speaking of these conventions we think it only 
fair to mention the disagreeable features as well as their 
benefits. We have exhibited at a number of these con 
ventions and in every instance the exhibits were made 
in a large hall. This gave the exhibitors an exceptiona! 
opportunity to display their product to all of the mer 
chants, but unfortunately, owing to the crowds of sou- 
venir hunters often seen circulating among the booths 
with baskets on their arms which they were filling with 
souvenirs, the merchant could not receive from the man- 
ufacturer the attention which he deserved and whic!: 
the manufacturer had gone to such pains and expense to 
show him. 


If by some means of strict and judicious doorkeep 
ing this horde of uninterested parties entirely outside 
of the trade could be kept out of the exhibit halls we 
believe that the custom of exhibiting at the Hardware 
conventions on a large scale could be inade both profita- 
ble and beneficial to both the merchants and. the ex- 
hibitors. 
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Manufacturers and Jobbers Should Not Exhibit 
Outside Their Own State. 


From an Illinois Manufacturer: I believe the display 
of goods by manufacturers and jobbers at the State 
conventions is something that should be done, but be- 
lieve it should be confined to the manufacturer and job- 
ber of the State in which it is held. 

I do not think it advisable to go from State to State 
because in a short time it would become a very heavy 
expense and I think in a great many instances would 
retard instead of interest the dealers. 

We should not attempt to display our goods at the 
State conventions outside of our own State. Personally 
I think there should be a mutual understanding by all 
manufacturers that the State convention belongs to those 
that are within its borders. 


Does Not Pay. 


From a Well Known Jobbing House: Frankly the 
writer does not think that on a general basis it pays by 
any means to make exhibits at retail Hardware conven- 
tions. Merchants do not generally attend those conven- 
tions for buying goods. You hear of an occasional manu- 
facturer that has a display of some special goods taking 
quite a lot of business at one of those conventions, but, on 
the other hand, the merchants don’t want to be bothered 
and don’t want to be pushed for business. They go to 
these conventions to learn about how their neighbors are 
doing business, and. at the same time to have a little 
vacation and a good time. 


The Souvenir Craze. 


The greatest interest most of the dealers have in ex- 
hibits is the souvenirs that are being given away. They 
all seem to be crazy to get souvenirs, no matter what the 
value of the article is. The exhibits, on the other hand, 
make quite a drawing card, because they bring to head- 
quarters a large number of manufacturers and jobbers 
and give all the retail dealers a chance to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the jobbing and manufacturing 
trade, because the jobbers and manufacturers at these 
conventions always make a special effort to treat the cus- 
tomers with every consideration possible. 


Disadvantageous to the Jobber. 


On the other hand, there is no question but that ex- 
hibits of special lines of goods by manufacturers are a 
great detriment to the Hardware jobber. While there 
are a lot of retail dealers that buy this short line or that 
short line direct from some manufacturer who sells his 
goods through the retail trade, yet there are a lot of 
retail dealers that have not been in the habit of doing 
so to any great extent. When they go to those conven- 
tions and meet other retail dealers that have been doing 
it and hear them tell of this advantage and that advan- 
tage it does influence many retail dealers to start in 
buying from the manufacturer that would not otherwise 
think of it. 

The idea of renting a hall and having all the exhibits 
in one room is a most excellent idea, as in that way it is 
possible to keep out people not interested in the trade— 
in other words, to allow Hardware dealers only admit- 
tance. Where headquarters are held in a hotel and all 
the displays are in the hotel outsiders are able to go there 
at any time, with a result that they are a great annoy- 
ance, especially to people that give their customers 
souvenirs. 


Personal Inspection and Discussion. 


From a Minnesota Manufacturer: The retail Hard- 
ware conventions present an opportunity of reaching 
more actual buyers in the shortest time and with 
less expense than in any other way. It permits 
of a large display of goods which the dealers can 
personally inspect and discuss with the manufacturers. 
A dealer can see a greater variety of lines and ac- 
quire more real information in a few days than he could 
in six months of desultory visits from traveling men. 


‘ 
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There is no question but what the trade fully appreciate 
this feature of the conventions. 

But like any other form of advertising which is cor- 
rect in principle, much depends upon the methods 
adopted, and 
These Have Been Faulty 


in many respects. So far as we are concerned, we be- 
lieve that our convention exhibits have been profitable 
enough to warrant their continuance. The orders we book 
would alone compensate for the expense. 

We are not alone, however, in the opinion that the 
management of these exhibits is susceptible of improve- 
ment. The exhibits are seldom adequately provided for. 
They are either crowded together in the corridor of a 
hotel, scattered throughout the building or divided be- 
tween several places. It would be a whole lot more satis- 
factory and profitable to all concerned if the association 
would 

Hire a Hall or Building, 


have it decently and orderly arranged and rent the space 
to the exhibitors. It would be better yet if the exhibits 
could be ranged around the hall actually used as a meet- 
ing place. This would save lots of time and obviate the 
intolerable nuisance of souvenir hunters. 

The practice of giving expensive souvenirs is one that 
might be discontinued without detriment to either side, 
and it would have the effect of encouraging the manufac- 
turers to put more money into features that would be 
really worth while. 


Programme Advertising Should Be Dropped. 


In States where it has been tried, the associations 
have found that they could derive enough revenue from 
the rental of exhibition space to enable them to drop the 
solicitation of contributions under the guise of pro- 
gramme “advertising.” This puts the finances of the 
associations upon a much more substantial and dignified 
basis. They can feel that they are not dependent in any 
way upon charity for support, but that they have given 
value received for all they get. 


———_~2>-- oe 


THE WIMBERLY & THOMAS HARDWARE CoMPANY, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., which has conducted a wholesale and re- 
tail trade for 14 years at 2013 First avenue, is about di- 
viding the departments by continuing the retail trade 
in the old premises and erecting a new building on Ave- 
nue A, between Highteenth and Nineteenth streets, for 
the wholesale department. The building will be four 
stories, 250 ft. front and 140 ft. deep. Connection will 
be made with all the railroads entering the city by the 
Belt Line. It is expected the building will be ready for 
occupancy on June 1 next. The company has lately in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 


GEORGIA PLow Works, formerly Atlanta Plow Works, 
Atlanta, Ga., is presenting to the trade its initial cata- 
logue. In so doing the company announces that it has 
equipped its plant with the best modern labor saving 
machinery for the economical manufacture of Finished 
Steel Plow Shapes. While its oak timber is seasoning the 
company will confine its output exclusively to this line, 
which it will make from carefully selected patterns 
adapted to the soils of the South and West. 


Tue firms of John A. Thomson & Co. and F. W. Cheney 
& Son, Lowell, Mass., have consolidated and formed a 
stock company under the laws of Massachusetts, with a 
capital of $10,000. The name of the new corporation is 
the Cheney & Thomson Company. A full line of Builders’ 
Hardware, Mill Supplies, Paints, Oils, Glass, Seeds and 
lawn requisites is carried. Frank W. Cheney and John 
A. Thomson are old partners in the Hardware line, hav- 
ing been associated together from 1889 to 1900 under the 
firm name of F. W. Cheney & Co. 


In a severe fire which recently destroyed the town 
of Oro Fino, Idaho, the Hardware store and stock of L. 
Stannus was burned. Mr. Stannus announces that he 
will rebuild with brick as soon as material can be ob- 
tained. 
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System for the Retailer. 


Third Article. 
CHECKING INVOICES. 


BY JOHN A. MANSON, BURLINGTON, VT. 
COPY of every order placed should be kept and as 
far as possible time of shipment, terms and dating 
noted. Twice a week a review should be made of all out- 
standing orders, and shipments hurried accordingly. 


AGENTS FOR 


P. & F. CorRsBIn, 
BUILDERS' HARDWARE. 


JEWELL BELTING Co., 
LEATHER BELTING. 


J. C. PEarson Co., 
COATED NAILs. 


UNION ROOFINGS, 


METAL CORNER 
Co., 

UnNton CORNER BEAD. 

BURLINGTON, YT.. 
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When invoices are received they should be credited and 
checked from original orders and advices promptly given 
regarding any back orders. An invoice which has been 
handled in this way is reproduced in Fig. 1. The single 
line check at the left of each item indicates that the in- 
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Fig. 2.—Invoice After Checking and Pricing the Goods. 

voice agrees with the original order. Other entries will 
be noted, filling out some of the blanks of the rubber 
stamp in the lower left hand corner. After this work has 
been done invoices should be carried in a file or pigeon 


hole marked, “ Invoices of Goods in Transit.” 
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An experienced clerk should have charge of checking 
and the pricing at retail of all invoices so that no goods 
become placed before pricing. He should note on each 
invoice from freight and cartage record the date when 
goods were received, the weight of the shipment and the 
amount of freight. Retail prices only should be marked 
on packages, sample boxes and price cards. Fig. 2 shows 
the invoice after the performance of this work, an up- 
ward stroke being added to the check line against each 
item and further details being filled out in the blank in 


AGENTS FOR 
PATTERSON-SARGENT CO., 
B. P. S. Paints. 


J. A. & W. Birp & Co., 
FLINTKOTE ROOFING. 
SAMUEL CaBor, 
SHEATHING QUILT. 
SPORTING 


Mar. 2b.wl 


GOooDs. PITTSBURGH STEEL Co., 
PITTSBURGH. 


PERFECT FENCING. 
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1.—Invoice After It Has Been Credited and Compared with Original Order 


the lower left hand corner, including the initials, “ P. S. 
D.,” of the man who checked and priced the goods. At 
this stage invoices go into another file or pigeon hole 
marked, “ Invoices of Goods in Store.” 

Before the invoice is paid all prices, lists and freight 
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Fig. 3.—Invoice Figured and Verified and Checked in Full. 

charges should be verified and the extensions carefully 
figured. A convenient price book—one that can be han- 
dled easily at telephone—should be used and should con- 
tain all names, numbers and sizes of goods carried, stand- 
ard lists, discounts, net costs, names of concerns from 
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whom goods are purchased, dates of last purchases, 
freight allowances and wholesale and retail prices. After 
this verification is completed the invoice appears as in 
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company are Julius F. Kenkel, president; Geo. Falken- 
heimer, vice-president, and August H. Falkenheimer, sec- 
retary and treasurer. August H. Falkenheimer was for- 
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Fig. 4.—Invoice Paid and Ready for Filing. 


Fig. 3, a third line having been added to the check and 
the initials of the accountant, “F. M. P.,” signed in the 
lower left hand corner. The file or pigeon hole contain- 
ing the invoice should now be marked “ Invoices Checked 
and Priced.” 

The invoice then goes to the bookkeeper for payment, 
after which it is stamped with date as at the lower right 
hand corner in Fig. 4. It is then ready for final filing. 

(To be continued.) 
~~ 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Collin Rush has sold his Hardware store at West 
Washington, Pa., to C. T. Irwin, who has removed the 
stock to the Irwin Block and has opened a general Hard- 
ware store. 


The Erie Hardware Company, @rie, Pa., will soun 
open a branch store in the new building that is being 
erected for it on Bighth street, near Chest 1t. 


Belt Hardware Company has bought the business of 
P. J. O’Hara, Geyser, Mont. 


_ Beyrer & Sand, Bertrand, Neb., have succeeded Bey- 
rer, Dressler & Tozer. 


Hansen & Hemping have bought the business former- 
ly owned by Bennett Hardware Company, Bennett, Iowa. 


Weddington Hardware Company, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $150,000, 
of which $50,000 has been paid in, to conduct a retail and 
wholesale Hardware business. 


McDowell & Phillips, Montesano, Wash., have been 
succeeded in the Hardware business by Phillips Bros. 
T. J. McDowell is removing to South Tacoma, where he 
will engage in the same line of trade. 


The Falkenheimer-Kenkel Hardware Company has 
been organized at Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock 


merly the credit man and cashier of the Luthe Hard- 
ware Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


——__-e 


Alligator Check Protector and Letter Opener 





S. I. Atwater, 369 Broadway, New York, is marketing 
the Alligator check protector and letter opener, patent 
pending, two views of which are here shown. It is de- 
signed for individual sale or as an advertising novelty, 
for distribution gratuitously, in the latter instance a busi- 
ness card, an address, fac-simile handwriting trademark. 


Tor view 





Alligator Check Protector and Envelope Opener. 


specially designed handles, &c., being furnished in quan- 
tities at an agreed price, its value as such being increased 
by being continually on view and in use. It is 7% in. 
long over all, made of highly polished and nickeled steel 
and cuts or perforates a rectangular space over check 
figures 7-16 x 2 in., thus complying with the law requir- 
ing makers of checks to take reasonable precautions 
against their being raised, a smart blow on the upper 
handle being all that is necessary. Each protector is 
neatly packed in a double pasteboard box suitable for 


mailing. . 
a a 


Gay’s Combination Screw Driver No. 1 


The combination ratchet, spiral and rigid screw driver 
and drill illustrated herewith is made by Geo. E. Gay, 
Augusta, Maine. The length of the tool without bit when 
closed is 11% in.; when extended 16% in. In use the 
slotted ring is turned toward the right to ratchet or 
push a screw in; conversely, the ring is turned to the 
left in taking out a screw. To make the spindle rigid the 
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Gay's Combination Screw Driver No, 1. 


of $10,000, by Julius F. Kenkel, August H. Falkenheimer 
and Geo. Falkenheimer. The company has purchased the 
business formerly conducted by Julius Seyfert at 916 
Third street, and has commenced business at the same 
location with a full new stock of Hardware, including a 
complete line of Stoves and Furnaces. The officers of the 


slotted ring is turned so that the pin will.be in the mid- 
dle of the slot. The tool combines in one a right and left 
hand ratchet screw driver, a right and left hand spiral 
screw driver, a rigid screw driver and a spiral, push 
drill. The outfit includes three screw driver bits, a drill 
chuck with eight drills to fit the tool, also a countersink. 
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Electrotype Case. 


W. C. Heller & Co., Montpelier, Ohio, are offering 
a line of electrotype cases, one of which, the No. 2 size, 
is shown in the accompanying cut. The cases have an 
outside exposure of oak, antique finish, and contain dust- 
proof drawers of galvanized steel, fitted with copper 
pulls and card frames. They have steel backs and are 





Electrotype Case No. 2. 


declared to be dust and damp proof. The No. 1 is 25% 
in. wide, 15 in. high and 16 in. deep, and contains 21 
drawers; No. 2 is 25% x 29 x 16 in., containing 42 draw- 
ers; No. 3 is 50% x 29 x 16. in., containing 84 drawers. 
The cases are made without projecting molding, so that 
they can be set close alongside of one another. The 
makers express the opinion that many firms have cuts 
or electros knocking around their establishment which 
usually cannot be found when wanted and are very 
liable to loss or damage. With a cabinet of this kind 
they can be kept where they will occupy the minimum 
amount of room and be protected from damage and 
immediately accessible when wanted. 


a ee 


Mission Design Chafing Dish. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., and 25 West 
Broadway, New York, who manufacture a large assort- 
ment of chafing dishes and related table ware, have 
brought out for the holiday trade the Mission design 





Mission Design Chafing Dish. 


chafing dish No. 298, here illustrated. It is mounted 
on a solid three-piece quartered oak base, Mission finish, 
8 x 8 x 17-16 in., the grain of the wood running different 
ways to counteract any tendency to warp. The ring 
supporting the pans is upheld by four three-sided rectan- 
gular legs secured to the base by screws from under- 
neath, made flush by counterboring. The chafing dish 
is 9% in. in diameter and has a capacity of three pints. 
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The alcoho] fuel is burned in the company’s Perfection 
lamp, having two horizontal slide covers operated by 
the square tapered wood handle. The cover knob, side 
and pan handles are also square and ebonized. The 
metallic portions of the utensil are principallly copper. 
plain or plated fiuishes, there being one design brass 
trimmed for contrast. The interiors of water and food 
pans and cover are usually in silver, French finish, a food 
pan in ivory enamel inside and outside being furnished 
if so ordered without extra expense. These chafing dishes 
can be supplied regularly in brass, copper, nickel plate 
and silver plate. This same design is also made sup- 
ported by three instead of four legs, without hardwood 


base. 
Sh Oe 


The Cronk Garden Mattock. 


The Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
is offering the garden mattock illustrated herewith. This 
new pattern blade is made in a single piece in place of 
two separate blades riveted to the eye, as in the old 





The Cronk Garden Mattock. 


style mattock made by the company. The one illustrated 
is made in two sizes: No. 13, with 3 x 1% in. blades, and 
No. 14, with 3% x 1% in. blades. The size of the handle 
has also been increased over that of the old style tool. 
The two sizes weigh from 30 to 33 Ib. per dozen. 

~~ —— 


Popular Corrugated Pail. 


The Arrow Can Company, 35 Warren street, New 
York, which is building up a business in high grade ash 
and garbage cans, has just added to the line the Popular 
corrugated pail for garbage, ashes and general use. It is 
numbered 53, is 13 x 13 in. in dimensions, has a capacity 
of 7 gal. and weighs 14 lb. It is made of black sheet 





Popular Corrugated Pail. 


plate, with heavy outer and inner bands, top and bot- 
tom securely riveted to the cylindrical body, all the ma- 
terial being heavy stock. The bale handle, side clips and 
cover handle are also of substantial material and riveted, 
the cover fitting snugly on and outside the body. A 
special feature of the body is the six groups of triple 
corrugations for stiffening the pail, which is galvanized 
after manufacture and then soldered liquid tight at 
bottom. 
Oe 

The Griffin Hardware Company, Rome, Ga., has added 
another story to its building, to be used as stock and 
show room for buggies. 
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Glascock Tandem Racer, No. 2. 


The tandem racer, No. 2, here shown, is an addition to 
the line of children’s hand cars made by Glascock Bros. 
Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind. In construction it is said to 
represent quite an improvement over the wagons first 
gotten out, running much easier, so that one rider can 





Glascock Tandem Racer No. 2. 


operate it almost as easily as the single machine. It is 
strongly built, having extra heavy rear wheels 12 in. in di- 
ameter. The front wheels are 8 in. in diameter, and all are 
tinned and rubber tired. The wagon is handsomely 
finished in blue and willow yellow, with the metal parts 
enameled and baked the same as bicycles. The com- 
pany’s line now consists of the No. 1 racer for children 
from 6 to 15 years of age; the No. 4, for little ones from 
two to six years old; the No. 3 for girls, and the No. 2 


here described. 
—~+-e—____ 


Home Steam Washer and Heater. 


Home Metallic Refrigerator Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., makes the washing machine illustrated in the ac- 
companying cuts. It is constructed of high-grade galvan- 
ized steel and contains no wood which might swell, warp 
or shrink, or absorb or exude any extraneous matter. It 
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allowing free access to the burners. The boiler has a 
round bottom, requiring less water than a flat bottom 
and effecting a considerable saving in fuel. The cylinder 
into which the clothes are placed revolves inside the 
boiler, being turned by a crank which is riveted to the 
side of the cylinder and has its bearings on the boiler. 
A hinged top with strong fastener keeps the clothes 
within the cylinder when it is revolving. The pockets 
or cross pieces carry the clothes upward and allow them 
to fall back rapidly, forcing the steam and water through 
the folds of the fabric and loosening the dirt. The top 
cover fits over all the other parts, confining the heat and 
steam, so that there is no waste in the use of fuel. It 
can also be used as a tub for clothes when they are taken 
from the cylinder. The washer is made in three sizes: 
No. 10, with 10-in. cylinder; No. 12, with 12-in. cylinder, 
and No. 14, with 14-in. cylinder. 


—_—_sa- eo 


Iroquois Trowsers Hanger. 


C. K. Hutehins Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is just bring- 
ing out the patented trousers hanger here illustrated. It 
is attractive in appearance, being nickel plated inside and 





Iroquois Trousers Hanger. 


out, and occupies very little room when screwed to the 
wall or to the inside of a closet door. It will be observed 
that the arms are riveted to the base plate and are so 
shaped as to form a spring, which can be locked together 





Home Steam Washer and Heater. 


has ball bearing castors and consists of a heater, heating 
plate, boiler, cylinder and top cover, so formed that each 
fits into the other, making a compact whole. There is 
an asbestos lining throughout, and it is furnished with 
gas or gasoline burners complete, having a door in front 


by the ring on the end when trousers are in place. There 
is a swell in the arms near the middle to accommodate 
the seam of the trousers. In view of this and the width 
of the smooth flat sides it is urged in favor of this hanger 
that it will leave no mark upon the cloth. 
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Buffalo Compressed Air Forge No. 21-c. 





The accompanying cut represents a forge operated by 
compressed air, designed for indoor use, which may read- 
ily be taken apart and reassembled if it is desired to ship 
it any distance. The weight of the forge allows it to 
be easily handled by one man and carried to any part 
of the shop. The forge is for use in rivet heating in 





Buffalo Compressed 


tir 


Forge No. 21-C¢. 

structural steel wor ~ boiler shops or railroad shops where 
compressed air is available. The forge is entirely auto- 
matie and santinen’ the necessity of riveters waiting for 
rivets while some one turns the crank. Enough rivets 
can be supplied to keep two or three gangs of riveters 
at work. The mechanism for supplying the air to the 
fire consists of the fan wheel, which is safely inclosed 
within the cast iron fan casing, so it cannot become in- 
jured. A small jet of compressed air impinges on the 
fan blades, causing them to revolve and draw in 40 times 
the volume of compressed air used through the inlet to the 
fan casing, forcing it all through the clinker breaking 
ball tuyere, which is furnished with the forge. The forge 
is put on the market by Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
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in. in diameter. The ample firepan adapts the forge not 
only to rivet heating. but also to work of a much heavier 
nature, such as general repair work, and it will produce 
a welding heat on a 4-in. iron in less than 10 min. 

ices liiamala tans 


Sling Carrier with Parallel Pulleys. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill, are offering 
a new sling carrier, shown herewith, which is so con- 


structed that parallel pulleys may be used in taking up 
hay at the end of a barn and still avoid the twisting of 
the rope. This feature, it is claimed, is an improvement 
in as the parallel pulleys are 


construction, 


hay carrier 





Sling Carrier with Parallel Pulleys. 


much easier to use than right angle pulleys, also per- 
mitting the hay to be taken up at the center of the barn 
if desired. The claim is further made that this carrier 
simplifies the sling carrier proposition for the retail mer- 
chant, as it.is not necessary for him to carry in stock 












































N. Y. The company also makes another style of the same carriers with more than one style of pulley, making it 
forge, No. 20-C, for outdoor use, which is of barrel con- an easy article to sell the farmer for the reason that 
struction, made of sheet steel with a dash to protect the but one set of pulleys is required whether the hay is 
fire from wind. This forge has a bow] 6 in. deep and 18 _ taken in at the end or center of the barn. 
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oe es tt a in bbls. wat @70 In bbis.........--+» ¥ 100 @ -35/ Umber, Raw.........0csccceese-ll @I4 Blue, Ultramarine.. -- 2@15 
oe Pri : Winter...76 @77 China Clay, English. ton 11.00@17.00 COD, TRUIRE ocicsesasupeceavse ll @i4 | Brown, Spanish..... %@ 1 
ist eNO 1 ea ee (a52 | Cobalt, Oxide......... F 100 2.50@ 2.60 . Fine Carmine, No. 40......-..+++++0$ 00@3.05 
On dese cers @49 | Whiting, Commercial.® Ss ce 48 White Lead, Zinc, nae Tt Green, Chrome, orditfary...... 34@ 6 
eed Crude » f.0.b. mills.24- @.. Gilders  .....++.++++-@ 100 0@ .55 : De : Green, Chrome, pure...........17 @5 
: otto see on Pine Ke. Ex, Gilders......... #100 .55@ .60 Lead, Pa ve in oa. 9%@10 | Lead, Red, bbls, 2 bbls. and kegs: . 
ws» Va , ade : a ead, American white,, in Oil: .., | Lote 500 I or over............ .. % 
q Summer Yellow, of macs "E:; | Putty,Commercial—y inn | t.Ap po ec Og ny | Ea or oer ce = TM 
rom. tthe @.. in bedders. ... edeeceacesocs we gi. . Lots less than 500 Ib......... «. @ 7% | Litharge. American, bbis...... 74@ 7% 
Bleached Spring...--.....-.---22 a... Z — a -. ddégsecase om e; = In _ Barrels............ asteseeees oe @ &&% | Ocher, American....... ® ton $8 50@16.00 
Natural Winter .. 65 @66 at Fang ees ae a at an Lead, White, in oil, 25 lb tin | American Golden.. et 214@ 3% 
Bleached Winter..............68 @g | 12 12% to 50 ® cans....... 1.50 @1.90 pails, add to keg ‘price...... .. ent eee See............ 2@ | 
Bleached Winter, Extra.:...70 @72 | Spirits Turpentine— w cai. | Lead; White, in oil, ig tin Foreign Golden... ......---+. 3 @4 
Tallow, Prime.................--56 @5T In Oil bbls ....704%@T1 wee wii to | Oto 6 = @1 Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @2 
Whale, Crude.........--.++2+0+++ In machine DbIs...........6600006. TI@TI% | “See'ted tins, add to kes pric  peeieenennnts 10% @12 
Natural Winter ass’ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% | sees es 
Bleached Miss cs 3c iscon ed | Glue # Db Lead, a vores: ro prec Senimeeccousseageneveres cas om 
. «hd laments OI iciiccncicions a tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for | American ......... soseee s@ ' 
Extra Bleached Winter... .... ‘ Co oo 4 a. cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Red. Indian, English.......... 14@ 814 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained... | mmon Bone < ’ ‘ Mh 
"Light Strained Pee ER 18 @24 invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs. and over | American oss setesesens +3 @OM% 
Wieached. Winter......... Foot Stock. White....... ll @4 2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red. Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
Extra Bleac Sed. Winter... Foot Stock, Brown 8 @ll amae ot invoice, for lots of lene thee . : oneen. English - @10 
a3 racned, } es ee 2 s. net. ec Jenetian, Amer..#@ 100 th $0.50@1.2 
Southern giigestesenseeeensegee German Hide. ...+..+0seees l oe Lead, White, Dry. in bbls.... 64@ 6% TLL niniisintananicas 100 T $1.15@1.75 
Co ut, Ceylon.. od Rae --10 @40 ‘ : “in & . 
‘Cochin’ e- Irish ‘ 13 @16 — a. OLY. co scerceece 5%@ 5% | Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
cabin. ielmhae Li G ; 9 @12 Zine, French : Powdered ...ccccccccsccsees 3 OM 
Ox ns Pini eS Medium White... Sevcees 14 air Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% Italian, Raw, Powdered...... 3 @6&% 
Re ne . peeesaerenancees 8 @sl Gum Shellac— # fh Antwerp, Green Beal, OP icedaass i American. Raw.... 1%@ 2 
ed, u Poe c eee eeesseseseseers ve ‘ . Sez 1, et Tee oe od | sitieed ee” ae ee moe 
Saponified ........++++++- Ph 64@7 Bleached Commercial........... 7 @48 ae Ss “Scal oo ee ee American Burnt and Pow’d. 1%@ 2 
bl 6 @t0 ; = , Tale, French........... %@ ton $17.00@25.00 
=a Wicnedespdiued . on Bouse, Dried 5s Zine, V. M French, in Poppy Oil: American ............@ ton 17.00@25.00 
eatsfoot, PTIME.....-++++. 0-00 UEEON 2. .ccccccccccccccceccccescs #reen Seal: . pe cessnes : a 
Palm, Logos.........-.--++. Bb HET | Diamond I.....+.+++0e0se0e00e00- Lots of 1 ton, and over......134@1% | Minetieh np rene"-E tome ‘soe 108 
ine Orange Lots of less than 1 ton......139%@13% ' ican. 29 100 TF r, , ; 
Mineral Oils— | A. (C. Gamet.. naa 45 Zine, V. M, French, in Poppy Oil: | ———— toe nk os 
“4 I neil 7 ed Seal: Imbe "key. Brt. & Pow.... @3 
a 29 gravity, 25@30 cold B gl | is ie MO acwnnenasenaed 45 @45% Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% Oe. * oy, a de ees . <a * 
est ity. 15 cold test eee: iea@ late Pa, Mb adeisikcindupesedaddvebisee ¢ 56 @58 Lots of less than 1 ton. 12% @12% Barat “i = span a 2 
29 gravity, ~ ntnes @ll's MID eo. tucaicnakcaentbinckas @54 Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts Raw. m oo seteeererecees M4@ 2 
Summer seeece Sale pana 18 @19. it icin didénicg cauhcidavindswcntde’ 48 @49 to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or * eee v oe Che AN. «oe ee eeeeeeeeee 4@ 2 
Oe Se aes’ BEE | We Be Doncccrrccecrcsrcscsccccenepes @65 | grades, 1%; 2 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls. 4%. | Yellow, Chrome... --.;.....12 Gu 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity.......134@1M Colors in Oil— em Dry Colors— ® | Ouicksilver, bulk...............6 @.. 
903 gravity..... .12%@13 Black, Lampblack............... 12 @14 PS CONE ines ccncanacesee Quicksilver, bags................. @66 
883 gravity... --10%4@10% | Bine, Chinese...............2.4. 3% @46 Black Drop, American. wee English, Imported........... 6 «70 
EOD - ewecwnccwuvudendocsees eduste 12%@14 BE, * PO aciekdwscnnkacdiced 32 @36 Black Drop, English............ 5 NE ddcdcctnddddtilecdees $9,941. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


manufactur- 
They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 





that the price of the gooas in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON 


AGE DrIREcTorY, 


issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 


DIRECTORY of 


the Iron, Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists ” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Majusters, Blind— 
Vomestic, B doz. $3.00.........++6 34% 
Nowthe’® .ccccccccccccsccccocccontsgecses 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— : 
Sven’ Patant..o.cccccccccsscccecavoucvee 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection..........eseeeeses 35 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, éc. 
Anti— Rattlers— 


Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos, 1, 


$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, fi bd 5, at 
Fernald | " Quick ‘Shifter, 

POMS onnrrcccccccceseescosess 2.00@$3.00 

Anvils—American— oie 
Eagle Anvils.............+-- Pb G 
Hay-Budden, Wrought......... 9%4@9% 
Trenton ........e0eeseeveees 94 @9% ¢ 

Imported— 

Peter Wright & Sons, @ bb, & to 349 

anvil, Vise abril 

nvil se an rill— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 

Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— — 
Livingston Nail Co.......cssesseees 3%% 


Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur.... arene 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. finish. . 
50é1 : 
Black Lip or Blued......- 1 
Boring Mach, Augers.... .70&é10 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist... . .50610 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits 40&5 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con- 





WS acppagetcscnpsstue Je cecvevewenees 35% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits..........++ 25% 
Cc. E. ext. Lp. & Co.: . 

o, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list 25% 
— Pi # I tat SES 

usse’ ennings’ .....-++++++ ° aes 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits 2 
Pugh's Black 
Pugh’'s Je od 
Snell's A ita 60 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.........-. 07% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... 60% 
Snell's King Auger BML, apevesesnce 50° 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............- 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drilis, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, -50&10% 
“he 3a: Senki, 


One’ 8 Petters. 


Ford’ s, Clark’s Pattern............. 
©. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. 3 
Lavigne ava, a small size, $18.00; oree 





Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German lattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per des. oseme 
BREE . cap cescovss eoccccecececesecooes 
a apd asietdbenbiel Chosbebstesseed ae 

"S - CEisicccccnosnizanarsssa 

“Ship Augers and ta 
Shi vague 4545 









L’ Hommedie 
Watrous’ . 
Bnell’s ..... 
Aw! Ha See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
PTandled 
QRGIOS 200008 00 
Unhdled, Shidere Pte anes 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@710¢ 
Pa Awls: 
nhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@3}¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. -9ro. 65@T0¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com. ..gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awt and Tool. 
Axes | 


wingte Bit, base Wet Per doz. 
st Quality.. - 85.75 @5.00 
Second Quality ae all $5.25@4.50 
Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 


See Grease, Axle 


Axles— Irow or Sicel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .44.@i ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .44@5\%4¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. .342@4 ¢ 
No, 1% Com., New StylesGs 4 ¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar...... 8% @44e¢ 
Half Patent: 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .70@757%, 

ie, M408 BB... vance 10@75 5, 

Hest. MB to B......' TAWWMES Y, 

wae te @....... AMES Y, 


Boxes, Axle 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., #4@ase¢ 


Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 5\o@6¢ 
Half Patent......... lb., 9a@We 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: ot 
BD Baib.ccccces. s+ @000 Seccececesese 2 
Ee i etanesscececccoecevesscecscesns 25% 
Competitor Bait..........-.....++ 20&5 7, 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.............- eseveees 50% 
URED, cdatastieseckocccoccoscd 50&10@ 60%, 
pring— x 
chat Balances..... 504£10@60 % 
atil 7 "2s 
Balances...........- 50& 10%, 
eee pale ousneosstesad 40@50 %, 
ae OE nee 4 
“Barb ‘Wire See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib. 
er lb., 3@3%O¢ 


Towe 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams...:... 5645 @ JOE 10% 
Chattillon’s No, 1.....cccccesecseeeee 307 
Chattillon’s No. 2............0.css0ss 0% 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.; 
No. 13 Wire Tinned # doz....... $0.75 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0.75; 
WO co cecapencccskepeesctnccecess $0.85 


No, ll Wire Coppered @ doz. $1.10; 
CE seis ceaguehnusokek ee diene $1.20 
No. 10 Wire Tarn -B doz. $1.50 
Western W. G. C 





No. 1 Blectric............... gro. $7.80 

No. 2 Buffalo................ gro. $9.00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust. gro. $8.00 

se- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, per doz., No. 5, $0.80; No. 1, 
Jap’ $1.15; No. 1, Tin’d, $1.40; 
No. B Jap’d, ae; No, 2, Tin’d, 


$2.25; No, 6, $1.60 
Jap’d, per doz., No. 2, 


—_— “Mfg, Co. : 
ved Dover Et gro., No. 60, 
"$6.0; No. 75, $6.50; No. ; 

0. 


1 5.00; 
Tin'd, $17,00;' No. 200, Tumbler, 
50; No. $02, Tumbler Tin’d, 
.50 ; gun 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., 
Tyme & 


“ # gro., Buffalo, 
eh 2, ‘8.00: Perfection, No. 
Wonder (R M, Co,)..@ gro, net, $6.23 

Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 


., SoS” Pere 65% 
Grain Leather............ 60% 
Hand— | “ 
Inch.. 6 ? 8 9 10 3 
Doz,. .$5.50 6.15 6.60 7.15 7.70\ 2 
Molders— x 
Inch..9 10 it 2 t |% 
Doz.. .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) = 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods.. .7545@75é10045 
ute ee a 







Abbe’s Gong 
Barton Gong. 
Home, R. & 
Bri CRONE. 05. c0cccce es 
Yankee Gong 


Hand 
Polished, Brass.......... 60£10% 
White Metal..... 


GOED. wictisacnaae 50410 @506 1045, 
Coue's Globe Hauu Beus...... 3331499 /, 
Bilver Chime.......sccccccssscees 3391435 7, 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells......... lb., 24.@2o¢ 
Church and School......... 60% 
Yable Call Bells.......+....... DUM Ud AU 4% 
Belting— lLeather— 
Latra Heavy, Short im. -6065 % 
Regular Short Lap... .60&10€5% 
MOGREIIS . 6 600 06 008.0% cceesee 70 
Light Standard. oe ee 2085 
Cut Leather Lacing... Le a hep ee 457, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, Y 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Lew Grade). 
WO@TEES % 
Common eneane. 
Stunaard ; 
Eavtra 
High Grade....... 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


. 0@M410% 
» 6065 @O60k 10% 
60d 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit Sogmes’s ehmning Tire 
seenaere No. N 2; 


No. 3, $10.50; No’ 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 
$20.59. 


Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BOEREED ccccccccccccceccceccccesccesoses 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8, Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1906 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes.............- 50% 
TOD. ve ccnntersseecenses Secoccesceed 60% 
Bits— ~ 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden........... > 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... 50@50&5 
Bs & & B, Co.: 


mn Wood Snatch, 50%; Ecli 
La mF Hollow, Steel, 56&10% ; 
Star ire Rope, 50 3 ot Metal 
hy "0% narbcx New Style 
, boa&10%/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


aes Patent Automatic Lock i 
WEE 9 achn Sennnpeletn ar uahies s Saas nibee 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, cee oe 
Stowell’s Loading.............++.- 50&10° 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zine, Crystal, éc..... b€e eeu 40 
Paper Embossed......... 40410 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Peuffei & Esser Co....... éneceee ove DOGS 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage om thread) ; 
< 6 and smaller. .6e@—% 
arger and Longer. ‘thee 
60410 10@606- 1045 % 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 2), “a 


fe e5assa5 
Machine, % wv 4 and smalier. 
%@— 
Machine, larger and longer.. 
65 @65E5 %, 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knvb: 
IRMOR..... ee Te ee 
Per doz.2).30 35 .45 60 .80 
Cnet = corme woe. oes 
i veenne 10 
bin 6: soe Gee 31.20 150 2.25 
Cast f = Chain nee 
Pad chirwava0es 8 
PO BOO cwrvess 31.90 1.40 ies 
Cast Iron Flat Shatter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Bak 0es0 sar e & 10 
Pee Ms. oe aad $0.75 .95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd. mnaiene 0% 


Barrel Bronzed. 60€ 10 
Spring ....... wdivared ne 0% 
Shutter .. « « -0R5S@5IIE 10€5° 
Square Neck........ 15Q75é 107 
Square an mae Wed ee We 104 10% 
a ER ee 0°, 


Plow and Stove— 


Lg he curtis &'6e8 0A B 65é 10@— 
DG. gsetaduinisusies es 82610 
Tire— 

TS rere 80% 
OS  errerr eee 80% 


Americau Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oct, "16 6 
Kagle Phila., list Oct. 16, '84.. 
State, list Dec. 99 
Franklin Moore Co. : 
Norway Phiila., list Oct. 16, "B4.. -80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84....82%° 
Eclipse, list’ Dec. 28, . 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84... .80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘84.. 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99. 80% 





co. ae & Ward Bolt & 
u 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99..........++ 80% 
eres Palle. list Oct., "Bheoo...80% 
Uggs Nut Co. 
cca rdsasececsecvnececet 7244 % 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, wtth Handle: 
Inch...... 1% 1% ™ 2 
Per doz... $480 560 6.40 8.00 
ROD: -c1eti cen sos eh 2 


a PS $6.65 11.50 
Waterers Mfg. Co.. No, 1, $1.25; No. 
$1.75; No. 3, $2.50 ‘each........ 3% 
‘Sauna, Mitre— 
C, EB, Jennings & Co............-+.- 30% 
Langdon, New on and Lang- 
don Improved, 10%; Langdon 
a rr 15&10% 
DEED band canctciedessovessonsnedt 40”, 
OEE cccisi binde'ciuibiethense thdudeses 40”, 
Stanley R. & L. Co,: Nos, 240 to 
460, 30%; Nos, 50 and 60......... 35% 
Braces— 
Commvn Bail,American. $1. ” 
SO  busnecéccaned — 


Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 
“7; *s No. 70 to 1 Te id ti to 


C. E. Jennings & Co.............. 50&5 %, 
Mayhew’s Ratchet...............++0+- 60”, 
Mayhew’s sb Action Hay Pat.. -50% 
Mil - gr" au Os sudesl 25&10°7 
P., W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60@60&5° 
Siiuine | R. & L, Co.: 
Stanley, 35%; Victor.............. 45% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel........ 80@80E5 % 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.. .... 75d) , 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10%, 
Stowell’s Cost Shelf, 75%; Sink...50% 


Western, W. G. Co.) Wire...... 60& 10° 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
I, its Uh, CiDsesceveconsadanes % 
Wire Goods Co............-... 75@75&10%, 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Quart......12 12 4 


Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 190 

Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 

Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 2.95 

We tet ivevoned. s 2.55 2.87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

INT 5 uk dnd sscdlincesscod ® erv. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Ring, Bull 
Butts— © Brass— 

Co eee 50% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................ 50°, 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40419@50 

Fast Joint, Narrow. . .40410@50 

Loose Joint.......... 704 10@75 

ie Ph ness 066 bod oh 70£10@Q@75 

Mayer’s Hinges......... WATIE 

Parliament Butts...... 70QNES 

Wrought Steel-- 
Discount. 

Reversible and Broad..75% ) 

Licht Reversible, Light 
BOTS £ vite cower 75% oe! 

Loose Joint, Narrow ht + © 
Inside Blind, etc. 70&10% 3s 

Back Flaps, Table, Qs 
SD wy dacain ereindiinsd 4th my) SS 

a Bird — 

Hendryx Bee Series 3000. 5000, 
1100, 10%; 1200, 95%; 200, 300, 600. 


40” 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800. ‘Be 
Hendryx Enameled 
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Cali 
pers— 
Calk see Co 
s, T mpasses. 
Blunt, 1 ce and He ° Machinists’ 
sharp, 1 | ens per ees nn y and Pipe 
urk: on aad r ol C Ply.. 
Gautier, Bunk ioe: 8 1b., H4@ ses | roci te | 
penta, ome ¢; Sharp 44¢ "Et enninay Gs Sci % Co 
ins’, B 1@4%¢; 5 rp, 4% ests Co.'s oor 50% ndu 
hams agi ech erat |  Chloate icine” ductor Pipe, — 
» . ¢ eee adh > 
Can Op ¢; Sharp, Sock s ek 10% OC. L. to De _ 
See Gateole, dou 4.15¢ | Stand etFramin Galv jaa, Sens ee an 
Ca ers, Can. Buck ard List. ig andFir Steel. Charcoal K Slaw Disston - d Kraut— 
ns, Milk— Back Bros aba . Tk 75 mer Eastern: Iron Copper Grat and Kra a t 
Ilinoi CoB seonin Bae Pox W Idd 10E5 % 60430» . 14, 1662) 02 2 oe ut Cutter 
New. ¥ Pattern s 8 10 ene “ Tool Gi... 30% Central 60421%4% — Slaw —— Mig. Co.: peacien 
oon so Pattern. $1.35 1.85 2 . Socket Firmer ae oo 30% 20% 244% 30k 10042\,° Combir utters, 1 K : silane 
Dubvu re Patter: -» 1.50 2.20 each Swan's Framin No, 10.... We a 7S fe Grate red Slaw wnife... e , 
IQUE ..... mR oo 288 each. | L. & 1. J. Wi i Wc. 60% estern and 5547), | Tucker & Dorse a eee Fae Nong 
Son On 135 1.60 2 45 each. I. White ¢ getienns eoescesens 60° 65410 % Beatie 394 16% | rat : Dorsey “tite.” Go. 1d Corn 
Buttal » Oil— 1.75 each ite Co.........30@304 75% So. wes 552M 7, - a Slaw. Cutters. Mfg. 8 doz. $4.00 
0 Femily Oil Ca . Ta Tanged~ 30&5 62U4471 tern 24 3047! Slaw Castors, nartaecaes -+ 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 


—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s ......-++.+0-006 cocandl 50410 
WWOMMOE G | no nccncccccenessessooeees -40&10 
Cord and wart 
ee exes e SRY 
Faucets— 


Cork TAned. ....2020% 10% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 





60d 10@70% 
Red Cedar...........40&10@50 
Petroleum bi chew Se "104 10@75 
B. & L._B. Co.: 
Metal tes... essmocesee — 60& 10% 
Star ....... 60%, 





West Lock Z 
John Sommer's Peerless Te Key.. “$04 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Per. 

John Sommer's Victor Mtl, Key. i109 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 607%, 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock.....,. 407 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. ..507% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 5 

& 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork: Lined. 60% 
John Sommer’s O. Cork Lined. ..50% 
Johu Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50/ 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. F 2B 

Improved, % and % inch.. 
Self Measuring: 

buterprise, 

Lane's, @ doz. 

National Measuring, @ doz. $36.408&107, 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brauds...... .7W&10@7%5é10 
Standard Brands.%5€10@75é 10410 





Lower Grade... .75&10€10@804107% 
Imported— 

Stubs’ cca seemed list, July 

i GRe ie eae . 83 1-3@O% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Universal, No, 103; Special, NOs 


TEE wccenccesccongsocesdooccecoscnstd 
Fusible Links, No, 96.............. 50 
Expansion Bolts, Noe | ow “60&10% 

Grindstone— 

Net Prices: 

Eee 17 19 21 

Ver doz. -$3.25 3.75 4.25 4.75 
». & & OF iii be elese aces 30&10% 
Meading HardWare Uo............-..6. 60x 
Stowell’s Giaut Grindstone Sonar... 

doz. $6.00 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 

Heavy, 40&10%; Light.............. 50% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 


Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of Septemder 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato... 


... 608107, 
Victor, Hay........ 
Victor, Manure. ved ; 








Victor, Header.. 
Champion, Hay... 
Champion, H. 
Champion, 
Columbia, Hay ed enseneen 
Columbia, 
Columbia, Spading...........-.. 
owners Ww sed Soriay 
Ww. }. Potato Digger.. cast 
Acne Hay.......... see eeeseeserencs 60&: 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.........- 
Dakota Header. ............eee0++9+ 60&20 
Jackson Steel Barley noes 
Kansas Meader............++-seeceseee 65 
W. & C. bavorite Wood Barley...... 40 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw-— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz . 75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz..$1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Masini ip oe 2 $ 4 6 
Each ....$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse-- Per 1000 Feet. 
MOTD is vcenccavcesssee $2.75 | ye 
OUNN £05050 he00 60 eee 3.20 | 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped... 3.65} & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. §.40| = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ™ 


Gide etctensce and Oil— 

Stebbins’ Pattern........ 804 10% 
Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50£10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c...s...50K50&10% 


Scholl's Patent....... 50& 10@50K 10&10% 

Door Hangers................ 50@ 50& 10°? 
Disston’s nntring, Morties &c. .67%% 
Stanley ‘s Butt and 

Rabbet Gauge.......... N 






Marking and Mortise 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’ . BY 
Wire, Morse’s......... ay 
Wire, P.. S. & W. Go.............. mY 


THE IRON 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numoecred assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2 $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 


Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30 ; 2, $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade kKeport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60& 10%, 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25410@50 
international Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .aro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-™ pails, ea. 
8¢:; in boxes, # doz., 1 , ae: 


wiebie Aue iESEDSs dn ocewentese tess cunne 00 
Helmet Hard Oil............e0-0-eee 2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.......000-s+. 33'4@33%&10% 

Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 5 
Improved Family Grindstones, ? 


inch, # doz., | 33% 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 

Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 


Ft Pte 30% 









Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20A, $6.00; 20A Comisped,. 
Alundum " ‘Dise - "Grinders, a e vach, . 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips...........40&10&2% 
Fl alters and Ties— 
Cee Dae. + i ase 6 60 10G@ 604 1045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 2 
ME ich dachodsesequehessaccasadsued 3&2” 
Jute Rope.. +++ BO % 
Sisal Ro 20% 
Cotton 6% 
Hemp Rope... eepnee ° BY 
Oneida Communit 
Am, Coil and alters. 
Am. Cow TieS.........-+++++++- 


Niagara Coil ‘ana Halters. 45@50&5 
Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&10&5 7, 


Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’. Berend 

Heller’s Farriers’ ene” G 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. Y .. 3. $1.5,” 
$1.50, $1.75 50 


BUD. CB Geecvccccceccccceescvcccesséed 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R, Plumb: 

Plumb, A. E. 

40&2%2@10&12% %, 

and B. 8, itand........ ; 
50& 12%4@ 60°, 

Machinists’ Hammers.... 50&15@60&5% 


Riveting and TUNES’. ..002-.0000000 
40&2%@10&12% %, 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 3 1b., per 1b., 50¢.80€5@ . ‘$ 
3 to 5 tb., per Ib., 40¢.8045@ . 
Over 5 lb., per lb., We. 
804 045@ . awe 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94o@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
tre, Lick, &C...  CO&lGE6NE 1985 % 


Engineers’ 


Hoe, Rake, ie coe 40@ 545% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 

Long Handles....... JOSIE Y, 

D BOndles. ... cc ccecccses 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
EEE © cccctnvcavsccodcnnccectccvquteas 40% 
SEED .. cnc cnsbnatesenboouenconesenn 50% 
ee rr te 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. ..yvro.$2.50@$3.00 
i eee gro. $1.65 81.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2. a 
2.65; Hickory. - $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 


$1.95; Hickory..... $1.45@$1.60 

Socket Framing, Hickory, 

, $1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, ée. 

60k 10@608 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 


80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz, 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens 0. : 





Carving Diasecndsecsicnssall Samay 
SP atshsetiabiesse 654107 
File and Awl....... 6570658 10° 
Saw and Plane.. 40@40& 10", 
IE  apeeegeegegert« 40@40&10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Anger 
POE sisetisoconcutasinamaeed 20&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.... 
% gro. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


ee. — Fy Hangers are gen- 


ir, without track 
= Potton ty er > enews double 
with track, a set 


AGE 


Allith Mfg. Co 


Reliable, No, 1; Allith, No, 3; Al- 
lith Adjustable, No. 6; Reliable 
Gea os 0 obs cbbncncetveccssd 50% 

Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

EL | dinevssccancecnceséuman 95% ) 

ee rr 5% 

Be CE debs ddsusockatecesé cute 5% | 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 





Baggage Car Door....... 






CC 7 

PEED KnWevesmicnsscenetivnede 50°2 
Cronk & Seater Mfg. Co.: 

> pe apebepets 60&10% 

Roller es ATING..-. ++. 10% 


Griftin Mfg. Co. 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15,00.70% 
Roller pearing. Ex, Hy., No. 
ar Mids ocascasinsaetenshen % 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00....60&107 

Lane Bros, Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- » 

5 





DED dupasvstgnennncsesessconga $2 
Door, Standard...... 60&5% 

BEE Sos coucaec eset genped net $6.08 
QOTTE ceccccsescecccveccnsed 60&2% 
WOU © con seccndcccsccesveens 70&5% 
Lawrence Bros. : 

Advance and Sterling... .60&: 24 | 
Cleveland and_ Peerless. .70&7% 
Clipper, No, 75..........00:: G0&5 
ee er GV&2% 
Cyclone-Tandem .. ...... net $7.50 | 
Kasy Parlor Door, Dbi. Sets, 

$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 

OE oa nase 

Hummer i 

New Cyclone, ; 

SEND UIE vituxhc. wacase-o 4 B82? 
Mckinney Mfg. Co, : 

No. 1, Special, $15......... 60&10% 
No. 2, Standard, $8 Ressooad onto 


Hinged Hangers 
Meyers’ Stayon hacaens aaa 60457 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, at. 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 
Roller B’r'g, St’! Track No. 12.$2.20 
Roller B'r'g@St’l Track No. 13.$2.50 
Roller B’r'g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 


70&7 % 
Hero, Adj. 


Track No, 19..50&1lu% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16 50K 10°, 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... 2. 23 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.—50&5‘ 
Sigler, B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
. No, 120, $2.25; No. 121, 
Beas Th, Wi sdansadhs scene 
Satets Underwriters F, D. No. 
means No, 44..24% and 3 60&10% 
a Adjustable Track No. 
Adjustable Track No, 
Scrscgnrebbnsiodbeds aad 50k 10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.25 
Trolley zs > No, 2 c 
Belle, & . No, 24, $1.30; 
1.40 no > insane keese 1. 
ae Bearings, Nos, 37, 38, 
43, 44, Sizes-1 and 2. T0& 7% % 
Anti- friction, No, 42; 
sizes 2% and 3....... ol 
Hinged Tandem No, 48... .60&57 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel Ne. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co. 
Acme Parior Ball Bearing. ...30% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60% 
Apex Parlor Door. 
Atlas 


em 
= 
& 
uo 
; ical 
Extra 5@10% often given. 


Rove a 















Baggage Car Door.............. 
Climax Anti-Friction.......... 50° 
SNE :k1sbepSarassneachendune 40% 
DL satine sadn ti tka win dedel 50% 
Lundy Parlor Door............ 50° 
SIDED bdo nipssuas ante weoinuiinasl 60% 
ee 70% 
Parlor Door, 50&10%; mr 
& 10% 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500...... 
Underwriters’ lire Door...... 104 


Wilters'No"6 Warehouse Bs $0 
rn, No. 0, net, di 00 
Zenith for Wood ‘reek 0 50% 


A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle...... 70% 
Cc aan Anti-Friction...... 50&10% 
Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, 
lot ot Hinge........... 60° y 
Rider Wooster...........--.---. 65% 
Western Pattern................ 70°? 


Taylor & Bog; F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing.s0e1s4 wes 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, ¥ ero. 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; = "Round Nick- 
ound ®@Nickeled, 


sued. as i pair 

air Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 T wo ¥F at Black Enameled, 50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50: Skirt 
Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Folding. Tr gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Garment 


Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled, 

- ee Pela oe ey ae 
c SNE. osc cnuednccce . $9. 
Western, W. G. 6007 F ee ta10% 
Gate— 


Joist and Timber— 


Lane Bros. Co......... coseccevacesesity 
Hasps— 

Griffin's Security Hasp........... % 
McKinney's Perfect Ras # doz. on 508 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality... .50 
“es quality $1.00 per doz. yo 
han first quality. 


chiauenes Carriage— 


Chark, No. 5. $1.75: No. 5B, $2.00 
3. $2.95: No 3p aes: No TD, 5s bn: 
50 


Clark Coal, e doz. 
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Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
— Tip; et ) 
aes wes be 8 5 


90.75 1.35 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 
Ch. € P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
Pi pcave a % 2 8 


Doz. pair.. 


Doz, pair.....80.70 65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

jalo, éc.): 

A «Kas ehnesn 1 % 2 

Doz. pair. Scchcceeee fe. & 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 

No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 

I SEG? coedakescvdedeelsusven 0% 
Charles Parker Co................ 70@75% 


Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
MD necccuahedsnenceanntysesetases 20% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 


110, for wood, $9.00; No, lll, for 
brick, SY ob hud qe dewuspendvacechut 20% 
Reading's Gravity....+...-.s..-.eeeees 60° 


Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, . 
No, 1647%, #@ doz, sets, without 


screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
\weightsvilie Mardware Co.:; 
Oo. 8., Lull & Porter........ TSK WKS 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75& 10 
Queen City Reversible......... 75&10% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 
DE echeupessovccscutevageeenees (5& 10”, 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
rr ee T5K 10K 
1888, old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5. 
W&10K5 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1,3 & F . s«lld 
Batslo Gravity Lockir . Nos, 1, 
Ie Tid cq ancdoncecaseecssagee T5&10&5 


Shepard’ Double Locking, Nos, 70% 
Chamy sion Gravity Locking. No. 75 139 
Steamboat Gravity ecning, No, 10.75% é 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 5¢ 


Empire, Nos, 101 & i  slanahi nine altel 70% 
W. H, Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
i? ih. [inns cnn craueeseuaeyeniuhy 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Olark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
No 1 2 


Binges with Ltchs. $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. . 1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches only. ona’ oe) ae ee 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.%5 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

WEE TBOGR 6c cei ac doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark’s, doz. sets, 


Nos. 1 2 3 
Hinges with Latches. $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only............ 2.05 3.80 
Late os isch anrink 0 70 1.35 
Pivot Hinges 
Bommer Bros. T’ivot..... ennnus ie 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless......... 50% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 


Non-Holdback, Cast 1lron$6.25@$6.75 
J. Bardsley : 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges............ 40% 

Bardsley’s Patent Checking .33% % 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Baill Bearing Floor, .40% 

Bommer Spring Hinges....... 410% 

No. 999 Wrot. Stee 1 Hold Back, 


Chicago Spring Butt Co: 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 








Lawson Mfg. Co., Matchless.. 
Richards Mig. Co. : 80% 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
DEL Kes bn ase bacagee oeediteil 40%, 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door........... $9. 
Chief Ball 
SD. SaKebith us due cited tel ; 
Ball Bearing Door............25% 
Ne mm Shoot Steel Holdb’k, 
oan or Pring Hinge Co.: 
uperior oor nges...... 33% % 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: » 
‘Detachabl», 


Triple End Spring Hin = V4 g 

Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. .50°% | 2 

Garden City Engine has, 25% is 
Keene's Saloon Door.......... 23% 

Columbian Hardware Co.: , 3 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% 

STIR 9 ic véccn'e condanceoe 5% 3 

PED \i.pnoda0 scons cotaheeskae 30%, s 

Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; 

No. 18, $25.00 | # 

Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. $12.00 8 
Columbian Hinges..... ... 60&10% 

Gem, new list....... sobsstiskes 30% ~ 

GOOVER BONE oss cies scoce # er. $12. bf 

Oxford, new list....ccccescoeses 0% 18 

Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10°% 6 

a 

o 

= 

3 


y 
fe 


Extra 10 


Ideal, No. 16, 


: 

| 
. $12.50 
BNE, “Wacteewesecas er. *F0.00 
New Idea No. 1...... # er Bm 
New Idea, Double Actes... 50% 
New Idea’ Floor................ ..50% J 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


sivep and T Hinges, éc., Ust 
ecember 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinaes.. aye 


Heavy Strap Hinges. .709% 
Light T ibs. oe aft 09 ig 
Heavy T Hinges..... .50% 
Ketra H’y T Gimoceais, @ } 
Hinge Hasps......... 557, 
Cor. Heavy Strap.....70% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. 66 %, 9 

Screw Hook 6 to 12in. ‘tb. 
and Strap. 1 to 2 in. .1b. 

22 to Bin. Ib. 


Batra, 1 1045@ 
104 — 


ae 


November 22, 
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Screw Hook and Eye: 


Se 86 FUROR... cc ccecee lb. 
Sere sega wae lb. 
BEROR ook ct ccrcwccswe 1b.8 


Hitchers, Staii— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
ae eS a eo 


Galv. Open... ...82.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... ae 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel. . . .83.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162. .. each $1.05 
teel Mortar, No. 158 -each $1.35 
oes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 10@60k 104 10% 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899........ 
704 10@7 ae) 
D. & Hy Scovil.........cccccsceeceess 
Handled— 


NOTE. — Manujacturers are_ selling 
from tne list of September 1, 194, but 
many jobbers are still using ‘vist of Au- 
gust i, 1899, ur seliing at net prices 


Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, 2.50 
Star bouble Bit..........-eeeeeeeess . 20 
bi, dsuussuu Cutluu Hoe, (Ud UK 107, 
btu Mu mewn Cresceut Cultivator Hoe, 
rw Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weiglt......--.-- # doz. 864% 

Tumtor Gise. ....ceccccccccces # doz. $4. 00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..#@ doz. 50% 


I’t, Madison Dixie Tobacco ] 





Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........+-+- 70&1 
Warren Hoe.......-..-++eeeees - 
W. & C. Iwanhoe.........----e0++ 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 
L. B., 644 in wee rkanens eee 
ae edding......... oz., ne 

_ & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, #doz. $4. Fe 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00........++-. 45&10% 
Door— 





Bardsley's, Iron, 4 Brass and 
NE occ ack s dada caveudeaqhenveen 

besanpaPe = ccececesece 

POTIMAN 2... cccccces 

SUPCTIOR ...--ccceeeeccecserceeeeesees 

File and Tool— 

Nicholson File Holders and. File 

TEGRENED soccvecocicscoscesenses Yg@40%, 
Fruit Jar— 

bar yO Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 

$10.80; BP doz. .... cece eeeeceeeeeeeee $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
ro Double Trace Holder, # ee 


Hones—Razo r— 


Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
BWGUG cccevsverccccccsecces coccccocceeee 


Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading........-.+-+es+++ 0% 
Clothes Line, Reading 
Clothes Line, Stowell's. 






Coat and Hat, Reading. . 820 7, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s...... - 10% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville.. . 65% 
Harness, Reading List.........- - 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s.......-.- . 60%, 
School House, Stowell’s.........+-+++ 70% 
ee 
Belt ..cess ...-- -80410@. .% 
Wire C. & i. "Hooks: aa tne 
75d 104754 10410% 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem. 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. ‘Toa10% 
Western W. G, Co. Molding...... 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Acme, 60&10%; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 175%; 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought lIron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
NU ng cin ade ‘doz. $1. 05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common yrades, all sizes, 


’ Rin 6 So ume s,d ceeds eee $1.39 
WOMWGE:. ic 6s cass 1d. iase 
Hooks and Eyes: 
SE hss 5 BE} ake anes 
Malleahle Iron. - 0@ 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate “and Reuttle. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Basy Gorn’ Hooks, 
doz. $3.25 net 


Bench KE-oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Naila. Horse. 
Horseshoes-— 
See Shoes, Horeea. 
Hose. Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed..ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
h-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @i1 ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Tow Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @il ¢ 
rons— Sad— 

ee OO Os okie 1b.3 @:! 

R. B. Sad Irons..... Th. “‘syasiee 


Mrs. Potts’, centa per ret: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap'’d Tops....65 6% 75 7 





Tin'd Tops....70 67 80 TT 
New England oo S%a5¢t 


Pinking— 
Pinking Irons...........d0z.60¢ 

Irons, Soldering 

See Cop-.ers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Auto Screw.......... 3&2%; Steel, 45% 
Loc KPOTl .cccccecccccscecececcsecs 0% 
BO Bei conccccececcosccess 3&10&2”, 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 5% 
_ 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25 % 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

Hollow 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.. — 
Foster Bros Butcher, & > 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... eo 

Corn 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co 


Wilcut Brand Knives and Hooks 60 


Withington Acme 8 6doz., $2.60; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated, 2.20: 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2.’ $1.15 

Drawing— 


Stentoré List. 
E. Jennings «& C 


- HS QTE 10% 
».. Nos. 45, 46 no 
Nos, 41, 42 


Sian s & Griffin, 

SNE scconuhbe 70 
WEGRTOED  cscviccercccctccdsccéescses 1645 
L. & (. J. White . 20&5@25% 


Hay and Straw- 


Serrated Edge.per doz.$5.75@6.00 

Iwan’s Sickle Edge...... # doz. $9.50 

Iwan’s Serrated -. +++. doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

RD x aacess .® gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
ee ee doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s ......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25 $1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro, Oa@4i¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65a 70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. W@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


a Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 





Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable..........50% 
BBM © - Osi. dnccest dvccgsescccszeevs 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. . 50% 
Richards Mfg. Co. : 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113 . 50% 
; a = eae 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 3% 
ee AG whch ntahendctusbanutate 40& 10%, 
ES. ddd dinmitadaruutostucenbats yi 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
Oz . $4.25@4.50 
Lift Tubular, Ne. @. 6. cscs 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
ee MN 340s dace ee 5O@ 4085 % 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
Ne. 1, SG4MON. 2. cies $2.75@3.00 
mu Gy. GOs 66 sc ctnes $3.00@3.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron 50 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 33@0¢ 


Allith Mfg Co., Automatic, No, 
400. Rh ncuneneedsescdnanesads 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 

« #@ doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples......... 50% 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy No. 
| APA ae idinanhressnen 

Richards’ Trump, ae is ccscncues $1.50 

SE ints dhnataassdseciescned 50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 

| ree doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 

Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45°; Jute, 35 
Sisal, 20 
Lifters, Veansom— 

a. Ge Ess naage j 10 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
oe a, OES $2.25 2.00 1.75 
2 Ow 6 grains $1.75 1.85 1.10 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 0 ft., 


# gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 
Line, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
$14.00; Eclipse. $13.50; Chicago, 


$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage W orks 

Solid Rraided Chalk. Nes, 0 te 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30° 
Silver Lake santaee Chalk. No_ 0, 
gee; Ke 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00: No 


Masons’ Lines, chete Cord. es” 
White Cotton. No $1.50: No. 4. 
$2.00: No, 4%, $2.50; "Chien No 3%, 
$1.75; No. 4. $2.25: No. 4%. $2.75: 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No, 4. $3.50: 
BS i as ca chin a buat 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 


White Cotton 50; 
ceria: Se ein 


Clothes a Lines repite Cotton: 4 n.. 
75: 6 ft.. $3 70 * $3.75: 


75 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 5: 
fas eh HS: Wee, i 


THE IRON 





° ae 
Locks— Cabinet— 

Cabinet Locks. . .3314@33 44744 

Door Locks, Latches, &o 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mMede | 


on these goods. 


KMeading Hardware Co...........++++ 40% | 
R. & E. Mfg. Co...... ; ee 
Elevator 


Stowell’s 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron... .75&10€5@80E5% 
Net prices are general. 
i. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané 





| 





GED ca Sdehanesveasccciseetccqvens 75&10% | 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass. 60°; Crescent, 
40& 20 Iron, 60 Window Ven- | 
tilating ; Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 33% Wrought 
Bronze and Brass, 55 Wrought 
Steel, 55 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35 
Ps cacudecustagebucandeunanaaset 40% 
achines—Boring— 
Com, Upr't, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 
Com, Angl'r, without Augers, 
$2.25002.50 
Swan’s Improved................-- 40& 10% 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4 : 33% 
Millers’ Falls. 5.75 
Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; Anmpular, $2.90 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
# doz. $48. 00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 

Pulley DE cs acdduavoussetancden 30% 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock | 

SE Acleunescesexastheusen 6 

Moore's Cyclone ‘Hig zh Speed ‘hain 

Hoist .. ‘ ap 5 

ice Cutting— 
CI ss onc naativsonenentbuee 12%% 
Washing 

Boss Washir.g Machine Co.: Per doz 
Boss Teal “ . $57.0 
toss Rotary. . .$57.00 

Champion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57.00 

Standard Champion No, 1........$50.00 

Standard Perfection $27.00 

Cincinnati Square Western.. $33.00 

Uneeda American, Round $33.60 
Mailets— 

SOON. 2 2 eile we He 0% 5545@ 50% 
IN <6 kinee 6 émes 454550 % 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
err Teee doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

Bee See, We eiierssttciccsccsvcced 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western. W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 

Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50 

Keystone Wire Matting Co.,: 
MED * cccscvccccccscécccececseones 50% 

PE aa ik bab ketatccénetucetveucevesss 50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Mi!tk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 

Enterprise Mfg, Co stenaasceceee + SSE 

National! list Jan. 1, 1902..... 

Parker’s Columbia & Victoria sm iacien? 

Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60% 

Swift, Lane Bros. Co 30” 
Motors Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil... punwie andl 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapeat..... ail sizes, $1.85@2.00 
 Gaesccs all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 

12 «14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CE. udcdessdieveadeees. ueus 6045 % 
SN 560 ac cecadsbuectangnd’ 70% 


Great American Bail B’r’ g, “new list. 70%, 


tt Ci ticdétaceavavesddesedancsanes 70% 
ad vn cao 60&5%, 
Pennsylvania, ‘Jr. . Ball Bearing... .60% 
Pennaylvania Golf............cececeees 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 33'4&5 
Pennsylvania Pony................. 40&5? 
Granite State: 

Style A, Low Wheel... 70&10&10 

Style B, Low Wheel TO0&10 

Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 


Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia : 


Styles M., 8., ©., K., T TOK 10&5 
Style A, all Steel...: GOK 1085 
Stvle FE. Hich Wheel TUK 10K 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list 40 
ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, 
laneous en 
Cut and Wire. 


Miscel- 


See Trade Report. 


85k 10 85k 1045 i 





Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nu. 6 910 
Anchor ... 3 2 mn 19 18 40&5 
Champlain ..B % 2% 24 23 50° 
Coleman ... BBS HE uu. met 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 40&5° 
Livingston mw WW sscccsde 
Western ....... ----@ BD B%¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands.. 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture - 
n 2 %% 3 in. 
Rrase FH’ d. 5 45 =6«f0 «=.70 .. aro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gyro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped... 
5. 80@4.90¢ 


Heragon, Blank or Tanned. 


5. 20@5.30¢ 


1L42y 


Blank, C. & T.5.1W@5.20¢ 
Biauk, GC. @ 8 
5.80@5.90¢ 


Square, 
Hexrayon, 


Hot Pressed: 


Square, Blank...... .5.00@5.10¢ 
Hexagon, Blank. -5.40@5.50¢ 
Square, Tapped.. - 4.90@5.00¢ 
Hexagon, Tapped. . 5.300 5.40e 
a 
I nt PERRO ETE Ce ib., 61o¢ 
Ble Me MOON beak tieawendus lb., 6¢ 
a Px wn on he kaleae 4 -1b., 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.....3%¢ 
In carload lots \%é¢ lb. off, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper. - 50 10 7, 
Thee OF- Bteel, . <a e 65d 105 7 
FMD 6.0 ei cg ens cons GEES AT 
Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper.... .. .50&10% 
Te BGs oii cs 65.610 % 
BN Ss hint cn ‘ G5 10% 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 50%. 

American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans THe 7TOK&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c 602 60K 10 


Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle S544 phe 
Sardine Scissors... .. .$1.75@$3.00 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener 

doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
Nickel Plate, #@ doz., $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 
Pictine- 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
er Re TELE . 17@22¢ 
Rubber— 

( Patr quailty geome.) ) 

Sheet, C. 11a 12¢ 
Sheet, C. o. 's a we ea @ wae 11a 12¢ 
Sheet, Ae 12@013¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum.........j0@45¢ 
ll a aa wias us « 40a: s0¢ 
Jenkina’ "96, @ DB. B¢...............8 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1lb. 9@121%4¢ 
DU loa was cans ok lb. 4@ 444 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@il ¢ 

Pails, Creamery— 

R. M. Co., with ganges, #? doz., 

No. 1, $6.25; No. 2, $6.50. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........... 654£10% 
Fry 
Common page: 
Nos. OO Be 
Per doz. $0. 3 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
HGR lorees es. 1; 16 18 


Per doz....81.75 £25 280 $3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, R, M. Co., # doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10. $5.25; 20, $5.75: 30, $6.25 
Savory. # doz., net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, # gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 149 150 160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: Ib. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
6 to 30 Ilb., per 100 &q. [t.3\,tos¢ 
Roll Board or Ruilding Felt, 
3-32 and \ in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
per 100 eq. ft.....«-. . .6¢ 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in., 
1-32 to % in... 3aD5¢ 
Per roll 


Roegin Sized Sheathing 500 8q. ft 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
poOa@so¢e 

Medium weight, 30 lbs tor «l. 
CMAS5¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to ra’: 
6501 70¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheatning, 


500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 

85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 414 aq 
SS. pe ee $50.00 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft 
COP TRS opeidacaddenas $1.75 

Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 oq. ft.). ton.... 
$31.0001 $35.00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.. - Sv 
3 ply. roll 108 aq. ft . . R04 
Slater’s Felt (roll 509 sq. ft.).%6¢ 


Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth.50é10@—Y 


Garnet Paper avd Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and OCVh..50¢10@69% 
Parers— Apple— 
Ee ee # doz. $4.00 
NE ee ke ae # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved.......... each $6.50 
a aaa he # doz. $4.00 
TS cd aha i ae Ea each $7.50 
Eureka Improved.............. each $20.00 
Family Bav State..........% doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State....... ® doz. $36.00 
DR iisnanascucttasine ® doz. $5.00 
New Lavine. ... Adnan. $790 
Reading 72.. Rdor 8B 
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1430 
AE OD, 60 cm tnivconepanael P doz, $6.2 | 
Rocking Table.............. # duc. $6.2) 
Turn Table ‘S..... ........- doz. $6.00 
White Mountain...-.........@ doz. $5.00 
. Potato— ea - 
PERROER scccocccesvccdvecstoes oz. $7. 
White Mountain.............. # doz. fi 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List, Feb, 23, 1899...... T5Q@I5ES% 


Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2,60; No. 3, $6.40, 
Pinking lrons— 

See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 

BRED. 6 nbn ca sede eben 504 10@60 %, 

fron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60é107% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in.50&10@50¢ 1065 7% 
Eetra Heavy, 2-6 in...... 65107, 
Fittings ...+.++ od io@iiai0as 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Consumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Bik. Galv. 


Kw & \% in.69% 538% 64.5% 8.5 %o 
2 Sere 7 4 57% 64.57% 96.5 4 
WA 


Miissvtene 73% 617% 72.5% 62.5% 
% to 6 in..77% 67% 72.5% 62.5% 
7 to 12 in. .72% 57% 68 % 53 % 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. — 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First class seb ee sacs 85@06% 
Second-Class ..6+--++0+005 90% 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 


Pipe, Stove— 
— 100 ponte 


Berner Nested: Cc, L. 
in., Standard Blue.. * $6.25 $7.25 
; in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.25 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8,00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9,50 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Pianes— 
Bench, first qual..... 35 @35 10% 
Bench, second qual.. -$@ 154105 
MOMMING oe ceesreenaes 30@30€ 10 
Baliey' s (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 3&2 %, 
ne-dteppens Co.; ae 
Bench, First Quality......-+--+++++ 35% 
Bench, Second Quality...........-- 45% 
Molding and Miscellaneous........ 30% 
Toy and Germal.........+++++++0+++ 35% 
CUA oo. onc cenccepenconenactocecedseced 60% 


Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 6 


Chaplin's iron Ll’ laues..... 10% 
ees Planes (Staniey R. & 

Ke, GO.) .cccccccccccccdsensssecsnees 30&5 7% 
SIMEON cin dis<se cdccddevenscvcesssscccecced 60% 


Plane Iron-— 
Wood Bench Plane 1: 
buck Bros. .......cccccccccsecsccescosse 


Chapin-Stepheng Co. 
Stanley R. & L. Co... 





UmsOB .rcccccosccvcecce 

L. & I. J. White.........+.... 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 

Kohler’s Eclipse.........-+-. # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 

PoNO) x eels 050 66 05450 O08 Ib. 4@4%¢ 

Self-Sealing Pie Plates (R. ar 
Co.), PB OZ $2.00........eeereeeees 50% 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers. ae, 10, FR 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @$ B90 
Gas Pipe.. 10 18-in. 
$2.00 $2.35 $2.75 ie 
Acme Nippers........--...-.-+ssee0s 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
American Button 
Cronk’s ........ 
Stub’s Pattern.... 
Combination and others. 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
Se ORO, a susenesesins 40&5@10K 10.45%, 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. a 


et SE Tey 
- & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nips 








Bernard, 334%; Elm City, 33%%; 
Paragon, 50% ‘Lodi. 50%. 
Swedish Side, Eu ‘a and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers............++..sssecceseees ‘ 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels....... 30@30& 10.45% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .10@40&10% 
Pocket Levels............. 30@30& 10&5 
Extension Sights......... RE@3&10&5 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40& 10”, 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels..... 67% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels ba eedaseedl 672 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s Iron...... 33% % 
C, E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adium: 


Se eee O&T% %, 
i. Ui. a Wh Ciiwiasesencas soaked 40% 
RIT PD  RUINE: so cectiecsscectscaned 38° 
Woods’ Extension................... 33% % 


Poachers, Ej9— 


Buffalo Stn Ber Poecners. 5: 
No 9 U0; 0. i . >; NO. 
$9.00; Ne. 4, $12.00:............... 56% 


eee. panera —_ 


Ft. Madison Hawkeve 





Auger Mortise, no Face be 
A 4 doz., %, and a in. 


t ox- x-Ail- Steel, ¥ a. 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 504 
tee - eae 


Manufacturers’ Lists. 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 


No. 2, 5 B can 

h, $1.25; @ doz., $12.00; No. 2, 

2.50; # ores as 00. 

l’restoline adqund. 
4 ; Tackle “Wiocks—See Blocks 

P,estoliue Paste 

(ieorge William Hoffman: 
U. 8. Metal 


-T5E L0G ThE 145 7, 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. wae 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list) 50 

Pitcher Spout 
Rubber panes No. 


Pitcher Spout. 
boxes, # doz. §2. 
3.  eagele, 8 oz. cans, 


a ’ Friend Metal Polish, # 





Daisy Spray Pump... # doz. $6.50 

Flint . oo? Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 7 
tin ewinbuenewn esas euskal sas 3 

Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail 

SED: wnceusteesoahsnns hah be oth wane 555% 

Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 7. 80! y 

Nations! Specialty ts. 


Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 » me 


Black Jack Paste, 
Black hid Paste, & ¥ id: 
ac euty iqui ‘per 

$6.75 


Myers’ Pumps (low list) 


Joseph Dixon's, ® gr. $5.75 wer UR coups cakgst end 504 


Dixon's Plumbago 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 
-Wynn’s Black Silk: 


4 % 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
— ne ie 100: 


Steel Range "name, , ® doz, % I 
julie 


Puedide: tase Saddlers’ or Drive, good 


1 qt., Square Sarees. single tube, 9008 quat- 
nedetcing ‘G tubes) . oat 
doz. $3.50@3.75 


Post Hole and Tree Dene Bemis * Om | Co.’s Cast St’ 1 Drive Wea 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
hegment Steol— 


lS 1 die, each —_ 
Niagara Hollow Punches. . 
Niagara Solid apenas 


Belt and Ticket, 


Steel iaftching ja 5 ’ * 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. 

Potato Parers— Tioners' Solid 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


a Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, l’ainted Iron. TT 


Powder— 
In Canisters: we | dl i! ag ee ae Brass, 


ants Iie” ‘ee: 


“‘Bouble Pees Steel Rail.. 
. N. 1, Rai 


ee ee ee we wee 


Fine ‘Sporting, | 1b. 


xxx, y 100 ft., 
1% i 


wine’ Hanger, @ If bs 
8.10; 1% x 3-16 in, $3.8 


Hinged re # 100 ft., lin., 


“pe 8 Semi. SP aticaeess 


eg (6% Ib bulk) 


Half case (1 ib cans bulk) 


King’s Smokeless : Shot Gun. Bite, 


eg (12% P bulk).. Standard is in 


Lawrence Bros. 
# 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft. $3.00 


Hinged Hanger Rail, 


Half case 12 (1 ® c. bk). 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -50& 20 % 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, ® doz,, 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 


Myers’ ae Track 


3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, 
Special Hinged Hy ie Rail. 
Lag Screw Rail, 65 
“— qroley track, * ft., 


Pullers, Nail— 62, $3.25; 63, 
oe: e Be, cf $3.50; 


No. 3, ® doz., 7 
ae No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 


>yclops 
Miller's Falls, 


Bennet any 1 3-16 in. 
Wrought precket. 6 x 5-i6.. 
Swett’s Hylo. ® ft. l¢ 
Kio. L. B. St 






No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Diamond B, case — 9 doz., 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madisou Red Head Lawn.. 


Fort Madison aa Head Lawn.. 
29 and 30 teeth. 


8: 
New Champion Garden, 
teeth, =e: 14, S 


$15.00; a $16.50; 
oes. City gare. #® doz., 


Pulleys, Single ne ee 


Aw ning or Tackle, 


$0. ) 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz. -» 4 tn., $1.25; 


— grouse, doz... Ideal | Steet Senin # dor, 


; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 
Queen, 2%-tooth.... 


Fteel Garden. 14-tonth.... 
© «hy or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% Malleable Garden, 


Anti-Friction. .60&10% 


Electric Light: 
Side, Anti-Friction 
Sash Pulleys— 


Square or 
~~ End, per doz, 1% and 


ane Horse— 


Medal. T0&10@75’ 
70&10@75% 





—— Bao BS t * Gold 
Ft. Madison Western.. P Anz. $469 


= also Files 
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Razors- 


RE Ps 540 bneéncotanabeneuie 60% 
Fox Razors, # doz., No. 42, $20.00; ze 
He, i. $20.00; No. 82, Platina, ? 2 


$25.00. 
OG TOI. cn ivkisetecdciccssicte cecceee 50% 
Silberstein: 
Carbo Magnetic, $21.00; Griffon. No. 
65, $13.50; Griffon, No. 00, $12.00; 
eall other Razors, 0%. 


Safety Razors-— 


Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 2%; Star Interchange- 
able, 25%; Star Safety Corn, 2%. 
IN Booster eh cnaen ackccbsrnvesed 40% 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 

as Oe 46 B 6, M 9%, M 16, 
16, 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
ae Nickeled Populo........ 

Aluminum, German wilv., Ironze 25° 


~ 
3 ; Sos 
NNN 





33% % ; N., 34 ; ’ 
33%4%; 802 N 
986 PN. 2904 N. 974 PN copaeendndas 
5009 PN, N 
Comparer 102 P, 





102 P? 
202 PN, 102 PR,’ 202 PR.:....... 20% 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.33%4% 


Registe rs— List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
OO is gained VE s 4 oleh 70% 
White Porcelain Enamel... .60% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
yok 10% 


Revolvers— 


Single Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
MIOTREIO once 6c ch con's ues $3.25 
pg eee a $3.75 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


SO: . Dit iean per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
17 in. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
Bhs since say per doz .$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


2 2% Sinch. 
ere $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
COMO 644055 $1.00 115 1.40 doz. 
Rea’s ee Self-Piercing, @ doz., 

Copper, 2 in,, $1.25; 2% in., $1,50; 
3 in., $1.75, 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Rings, gro. bores.$4.00@4.50 

Hlill’s Ringers, Gray lron..... 

doz. 50@5i ¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malieable Iron. . 

doz. 70@75 ¢ 

Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 

Blair's Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 

Brown's Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 

Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .66 
Rivets and Burrs— 

vnc tban dee as 4ake HOLBY % 

TOON GF BIB ovo n500 3.2 T5545 Z 

Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, pcr doz: bowes, paste- 
board boxes, 28@25¢; Tin bowves, 
29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
Ly@s2z¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Cronk’s Stay No. 65, 9; N 






50 

Cronk’s  Brinkerhoff No 
| BERR es 
Lane’s Stay.. 
Richards’ Stay: 


Handy Adj. and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
O, K, Adj, and-Reversible No. 58.50 ¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 50 
Underwriters’, ee a enon 50 
Favorite. Di aishtisccksebesenes’ 60 
Stowell’s on Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. $4 
Screw and Spike Stay sonaed doz. 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz, W¢ 
Rope— 
af 7-16 in, diam, and larger: 
MG dv and seks diis 1b., 244@13¢ 
Sisal, “-i6 in, diam. and laryer: 
DUD chide x xudak ocean lb., 9¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iaryer: 
No. 2 quality....... ib., ™%@R¢ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Baie 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
ee ee eee lb., 74 @S8¢ 
EOD ss Wx Ss eben be bso 'o0 4 lb., 9¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Latn 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
er ae ib., TH @ee 
PE. 9365.0 -aamisa Wt cabs ., 9¢ 

eae Rope: 
est, 4-1n. and larger. 164@1 
Medium, \-in. and larger, ” 


4G 164¢ 
Common, \%-in. and iarger. . 10¢ 
In coils, +4 advance. 
Jute eg 
Thread, No. 1, %4-in. & up, Ib., 
S@Rie 
Thread, No. 2, %4-in. & up, ib.. 
7% 
Old Opteng Manila ean OTHE 
BEPUD, wncnsdcaphcsnaacthavadnan #8 b ike 
Wire Rope— 
NT iss cite at STULE 
PENS ie acne alt bvagiglnt «mane bares 


Ropes, Hammock— 


Covert Mfe Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal.... %, 
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B 
rs 
C or 0 
oaks od 
io . 
ia ae 
fia "ee 
— — ae 
~s Id: Cc ” 95 . 
uth pees oe 0. 35d 60 
aa eesenees Bas 
1 fsline Con inne Oeaaek 
uf dine ae weve ome 5 
win e nbinati¢ tia 5% 
ae: bm r ee B 
st + i Reo. ' 
con R os 5 10 10% Shit I 
vi mber. ae serait? ak Handi 
t Salanaoss : seeseeanees oes S : sta : } ¢ 
Ones ta esos Co. oe sa oe): ie — bs 
— ae aed aoreae % 109 in B le. 
cone Pi es een iia ee 6.00. $2. doz 
Ss. : Bi ia hed ht 104 Ben re aad $2 
aa oint. maa - 60% eb ws . ees $504 
as ea a e€ 7 I et a ‘ne 
Ss aes ; 4 ena ro B , Bo Re 12. 25 
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Se ythe Stones— 
Chicago W Peel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 # 
gro., 12 in., $10.80. 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than 10 gross lots... * gro. $6.00 
Lots of 10 gross or more... gro. $4.50 
Pike Mtg. Co., lv list 
Black Diamond 8. 8.. =. $12.00 } 
Lamoille 8, 5 . $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8. ee oe. $9 
Green Mountain 8, 8..8 gro. 
ixtra Indian Pond 8.8.@ gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8. # gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8,.8.# gro. 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. 
Quick Cut Emery....#@ gro. $10. 
Pure. Corundum, isa gro. $18 


Crescent 
Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. 


Emery 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $ 


Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $ 

Balance of 1904 list 334% 

Stoppers, Bottie— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers 


Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, # doz., 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Straps— Box-— : 
Cary’s Universal, case lots......25&207% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cust lron, Steel Points, doz. 
ordon 44.40 


ssegszesst 


34x 


Bove 


cet 
Bullard, 8 doz 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack i" 
mer Combined, @ doz, 209, 


Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mig. Co 
Nativual Specialty Co. y 

1902 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: 
Louis XV, Koller 

Plated 
Hepplewhite, 
ver Plated 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Koller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered 00 
Transparent, Roller Bear 
Glass top, Nickeled 
National Queen, Koller 
Fancy Veneers 
Loyal, sone 
Nickeled 
Triple Medal, 
Nickeled 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
Marion Queen, Roller 
net sesees 
Monarch oller Bearing, 
Monarch, Koller Bearing, og “$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r gs, N ‘kel, $20.00 
Perpetual, Kegular B'r’gs, i Bali 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), ller 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), 
Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen a 
dozen lots; $2 per death 01 on ten-dozen 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Eureka 5 pce 
Mod Sanitaire 


list 


Bearing, 


$36. 
Bearing, 
= 


Bearing, 


Nickeled 
# doz. $23.00 
Japanned 
= d 
Sterling 1.50 
Sterling # a $19.50 


Finishing Nails, 


Sterling, 
Sterling, 


New List, May 1. 1995. 
American Carpet Tacks. 

637 ya— ’ 
American Cut Tacks .9&37,a—}, 
Swedes Cut Tacks. - WEST oa — 7, 
Swedes | phoisterers’..Wepa— % 

Gimp Tdcks 9éL5A— %, 
ee 9k wa—% 
Trimmers’ Tacks... .99437%40—7 

Looking Glass Tacks... .65@— 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
WELIA—% 
Hungarian Natis..... 80d 200 — % 
Finishing Nails... 7 J, 
. 0G —% 


Trunk and Clout Nails. 
NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% “_—- 

on Medium Weights, and an extra 10&5% 


is given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks....... 
9065 or 6 tens 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, R, M, Co 
Emerald, R, M. Co 
oo City, 

ueen City, R. M 


Tapes, Messurine— 
American Asses’ Skin 
Patent Leather 
Steel 
tg | ye 
eave ‘e A Shin. : 40 10@50 ” 

‘avorite sf n 

Favorite, Duck and Leather , 

B& 525810 % 

Metallic and Steel. 


lower list, 3@ 
355%; Pocket, 35@35&57. 


Lufkin's: 

Asses’ Skin 

Metallic 

Patent Bend, Leather.. 


Ste 
Ww Eee & Hilger: 
Chesterman's Metallic, 
etc. 
Chesterman’s 
ete, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $2.75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 
Tim Uase........! Suk 10 8041065 % 


Ties, Bale—Stee!l Wire— 
Single Loop 8062 4% 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc....70% 

Brick Ties— 
Niagara. Brick ‘Ties 23&10% 

Tinners' Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,dc. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire, 

Tools—Coopers’— 

Lé& 1.3. W 


Myers’ Hay 
Stowell’s Hay Caitiars, 50% ; 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50%. 

Miniature- 
& Hemenway Co.'s, 


10& 10@ 50°, 
B&5@2& 10 yA 


sold 


Hey 


Smith Derg. 


Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent 


a 
L. & I. J. White 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$i. G81. xd; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; yro. $13,00@13.50 
Game- 
Imitation Onciuu 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Wood, Chuxer, duc. holes 
syags¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@.90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Trays 


(Genuine): | 
No. 1, Rat, # $13.25; 


24 
No. 3, 

50 
No. 3%, Rat, 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz, $3.85; 


No, 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood's E 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 4 
Disston ** Standard Brand" and Gar-_ 
den Trowels. 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., 00. 
Never-Break Steel 


Mouse, 


doz., case of 


# doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz. 

case of 150 
.00 doz. 

case of 150 
$2.25 doz. 


Garden Trowels.. 
e gro. $6.0 td 

Kose Brick and Plastering. 
Woodrough & McParlin, 

‘Toushn, Winsehoutie bee 
B. & L. Block Co.: 

New York Pattern 

Western Vattern 

Handy Trucks..... be okudindand 

Grocery 
— Stove Trucks, 


McKinney Trucks. 10.00 
Model Stove Trucks # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz.’ woe 75 5.25 
Galvanized Wash Tubs } ° oa; 


No 1 
Per doz., net. 'ss'r0 6°30 1°20 6.60 720 819 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: 
No. 9,\% and \-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No, 12, \4 and %Ib. Balls, 9@21¢ 
No. 18, “4 and \%-lb. Bails .17@19¢ 
No. 24, i 4 and \%-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
36, 4 and \-/b. Balis. eure 
Chatk Line, Cotton 
Balls 


ee ne - 25@30¢ 
Cotton Mops, y 9, 12 and 15 1b. 
to doz 10@ 18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
acording to quality.. . Uy @nve 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
%-1b. Balls 13@14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp,  1-lb. 
Balis 
India 2-Plu Hemp, 4% and \&-Ih. 
Balls (Spring Twine)... .9@10¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls 
9@10¢ 
Balls. 
8UAIGE 


Improved Pat- 
18.50 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-Ilb. 


2, 8. § and §-Ply Jute. '«-Th 
Balls 10%4@ 12¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Bla. 46¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, % and om. 


Balls 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply...B T4¢; A sae 


ises-— 
Solid Boz.. 


tee eee eee eee 


+++ 60% 
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Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur . 
Columbian Hdw. 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern | gpinbess’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
Machin a and Tool Makers’ No. . 
4A, =e: No. 6A, $10.00; No, 
WA, $22.50 
Presto Quick 
Jaw, 25@25&10 


Tiger Machirists’... 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00. 
Holiands ': 
Machinists’ 
PED sadiscescecveceon aiend 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw 
Massey Vise Co. : 
Clincher .... 
Perfect, 15° 
Merrill’s ... 
— Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10°2 
’arker’s: 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars 
a ulcan’s 
Combination Pipe.. 
Lrentiss 


Acting, Adjustable 

; Solid Jaw. 

35@35&10 
49% 


Saw Filers- 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp, and Guide, e. 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # 
Reading 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect 
Wyman & Go jon's os Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous— 


Hlolland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 409 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


a 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


oe 


ile Press per M. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
-, 
rs 
P- 
Pr. i 7 
Ely’s 'B. E., 11 and aes $1. 70@1. 75 
Liy’s P. E., 12 to 20. - $3.00@3.25 

Ware, Hollow— 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Store Holww Ware: 

Enameled 

Ground 

Plain or Unground.. 

Country Huuuvw “ure, 


15% 


mm = Go 
ZESaaaa 
senceipeciigeitelerematiet 
-9 
Dis. 15% 


~ 
a 
So 


p5€ 10G50 % 

ISIE Ly Y, 

- COM60E5 7, 
vr 400 


8. 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
dee also Puls, Uluc. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad W 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
EO 7 8 9 
50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders aud Griddles. .65@65&5% 


Avery Kettles 
Porcelained 5&5a 508 10% 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
5&5 % 


Never Break Kettles 0 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies.65&5% 
Solid Steel Ketties..... 60° 

Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 

Crescent, family size, 

Ked Star, tamily 


65Q65E 10 Y, 
35k 10% 


40@40& 10% 


# doz. 
bent frame.$3.70 
sive. “talionary 

$3.7 


protector 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe. family size, sit.*ion- 
ary protector $3. 


= Cross tamily 


Niiad” family size, 
ated 
e Saginaw 
Brass Surface : 
Brass King, 
back 


Single Surface, open 
$3.65 


a! 1001 Nickel 


Glass | Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, 
back 


Plate, Single Svr- 
¥ 
one 


Enamel King. ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back 


65 
Washers—Leather,Axie— 
Solid . S04 108k 10€ 10 % 
ee eee  9G90E5 % 
Coil: % % Inch. 
10¢ =11¢)§ «612¢)=—1e per bor 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-6 % % %& YY 
Washers . .85.40 4.50 3.20 3.00 2.80 
The above prices are based on 
$6.00 off list. 





In lots less than one keg add 


| %4¢ per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 


Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 

Weather Strip— 
Flexible Feit— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 
Moore's Unlined, per 100 ft., 


ryaes 


40K 10% 
$2; $3; 


ek Us xs ss 1b. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitcning— 


Covert Mig. Ooicscsicccccssccccs, SRY 


Sash— 


Z| Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 


Kastern District... .$27.50@ $28.50 

Southern Territory.$23.00G $24.00 

Western and Central 
Districts 


Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., 
$2.50; 1h-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed: 
6 to 9 
Sas cpak ens 


$24.00@ $27.00 


$2.00; 12-in., 


Galvanized: 


7% 


2: 
7a 
72447 


ieige 1062 


clases 


“7aVak ‘02 iB $ 
756 1065 % 


T5EINELIAY 
ceesy - 13hTY% me 
Annealed, Steel ‘and T inned, on 
Spools WEUWQTIE 10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
GIL 1065 10%, 
Jet list. 
ira a 6 9 a8 2 44.6 the vee Net list. 
Cast Steel Wire... ....csceer 50% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 038 MAMIE 10% 
brass Cup Hooks and Brass 


Screw Hooks 85a@—% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting 
80 5@80E 10%, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., 
$1.00@1.10 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft. : ¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft SMe 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 


Wire, Barb—See 7)ade Report 


W renches— 


Agricultural 80@80E5 %, 
Alligator or Crocodile. . W&10@%5% 
Bagster Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
TOLSQ@I0£ 10%, 
Drop Forged 8 l 
Acme 60&10° 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. .70% 
emis & Calls: 
Adjustable 8, 40%; Adjustable 8 Pi 
hi Briggs Pattern, 10%; Com i- 
nation Bright, 40% es 
% 


Merrick Pattern.. 
_ era 
Coes’ Genuine Kuife “Hal. 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. eenetels 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 


Coes’ ** Mechanics’ *’... 
Donohue’s Engineer 
Eagle 
Elgin Wrenches, # doz 
Elgin Rethreading Attac hment, 
with one die, 
Eigin Extra Dies, 
Elgin Extra Jaws. 75 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
J  eeeRer ae Ses<auen $2.10 
Gem Pocket 
Gerenies 
«& Pig wrncnintat : 


Less than case Ints 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 
Case lots 
Less than case lots 
Solid Handles, P.. 8S. & W 
Stilison 


$6. 
only 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, # gross, $7.50; ® doz 


Wrought Goods— 

Stables. Hooks, &c., liat st 
7. Oe «s 

Yokes, Ox, and Ox Seu 


Fort Madison's vauaneee & Freight- 
SE etktnes xncots 00vesneeseces list net 


per 106 Tbs., $8.15@8.40 


For the Table of “ Current Metal*Prices ” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





